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A  SALUTE  FROM  THE  FLEET. 

(On  the  Coronation  of  the  Sailor-King .) 

I. 

The  guns  of  H.M.S.  Roijal  Sovereign. 

Ocean-mother  of  England,  thine  is  the  crowning  acclaim ! 

Here,  as  our  cannon  salute  him,  from  over  the  world  and  beyond, 
Here,  by  our  fleets  of  steel,  silently  foam  into  line 
Fleets  of  our  glorious  dead,  thy  shadowy  oak-walled  ships. 
Mother,  for  O,  thy  soul  must  speak  thro’  our  iron  lips ! 

How  should  w'e  crowm  our  king,  unless  with  a  word  of  thine? 
Utter  it.  Victory !  Let  thy  great  signal  flash  thro’  the  flame ! 
Answer,  Bellerophon !  Marlborough,  Thunderer,  Condor, 
respond ! 

II. 

The  guns  of  H.M.S.  Majestic. 

Out  of  the  ages  we  speak  unto  you,  0  ye  ages  to  be  ! 

Rocks  of  Sevastopol,  echo  our  thunder- w’ord,  bruit  it  afar! 
Roll  it,  O  iMediterranean,  round  by  Gibraltar  again! 

Buffet  it,  Portobello,  back  to  the  Nile  once  more  ! 

Answer  it,  great  St.  Vincent  !  Answer  it,  Elsinore, 

Buffet  it  back  from  your  crags  and  roll  it  over  the  main ! 
Heights  of  Quebec,  0  hear  and  re-echo  it  back  to  the  Baltic  Sea  ! 
Answ'er  it,  Camperdowui !  Answer  it,  answer  it,  Trafalgar! 

III. 

The  guns  of  H.M.S.  Rainbow. 

How  should  we  crown  our  king,  if  not  with  a  word  of  thine, 
Maker  of  cloud  and  harvest,  foam  and  the  sea-bird’s  wing. 
Mother,  0  grey  sea-mother  of  all  things  living  and  free? 
Deep  that  w’ast  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  bloom  with  the  first  w'hite 
morn. 

Mother  of  Light  and  Freedom,  mother  of  hopes  unborn, 

Speak,  O  world-wide  welder  of  nations,  O  Soul  of  the  sea! 
Thine  was  the  watch-word  that  called  us  of  old  o’er  the  grey 
sky-line  ; 

Lift  thy  stormy  salute  !  For  thy  crown  is  the  crown  of  our 
king ! 
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IV. 

The  guns  of  H.M.S.  Victory. 

Therefore  on  thee  we  call,  0  Mother,  for  we  are  thy  sons  ! 
Speak,  with  thy  world-w4de  voice,  0  wake  us  anew  from  our 
sleep ! 

Speak,  for  the  Light  of  the  world  still  lives  and  grows  on 
thy  face ! 

Give  us  the  ancient  Word  once  more,  the  unchangeable  Word, — 
This  that  Nelson  knew,  this  that  Effingham  heard. 

This  that  resounds  for  ever  in  all  the  hearts  of  our  race, 
This  that  lives  for  a  moment  on  the  iron  lips  of  our  guns, 
This — that  echoes  for  ever  and  ever — the  Word  of  the  Deep. 

V. 

The  guns  of  H.M.S.  Dreadnought. 

How  shall  a  king  be  saved  by  the  multitude  of  an  host? 

Was  not  the  answer  thine,  when  fleet  upon  fleet  swept,  hurled 
Blind  thro’  the  dark  North  Sea,  with  all  their  invincible  ships? 
Thine  was  the  answer,  O  mother  of  all  men  born  to  be  free! 
Witness  again.  Cape  Wrath  ! — 0  thine,  everlastingly. 

Thine  as  Freedom  arose  and  rolled  thy  song  from  her  lips. 
Thine  when  she  ’stablished  her  throne  in  thy  sight,  on  our 
rough  rock-coast. 

Thine  with  thy  lustral  glory  and  thunder,  washing  the  world  ! 

VI. 

The  guns  of  H.M.S.  Temeraire. 

O  for  that  ancient  cry  of  the  watch  at  the  midnight  bell. 
Under  the  unknowm  stars,  from  the  decks  that  Frobisher  trod  ! 
Hark,  Before  the  world? — he  questions  a  fleet  in  the  dark! 
Answer  it,  friend  or  foe  !  And,  ringing  from  mast  to  mast. 
Mother,  hast  thou  forgotten  what  counter-cry  went  past, 

Answ’ering  still  as  he  questioned?  Before  the  icorld  ?  0,  hark. 
Binging  anear.  Before  the  world  ?  .  .  .  was  God !  .  .  .  All’s  w’ell ! 
Dying  afar  .  .  .  Before  the  world  ?  .  .  .  All’s  well !  .  .  .  was  God ! 

VII. 

The  guns  of  H.M.S.  Revenge. 

Baleigh  and  Grenville  heard  it,  Knights  of  the  Ocean-sea ! 
Have  we  forgotten  it  only,  we  with  our  leagues  of  steel? 

Give  us  our  watchword  again,  0  mother,  in  this  great  hour  ! 
Here,  as  we  crown  our  king,  here  as  we  gather  our  might. 
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Here,  as  the  five  great  nations  beneath  one  crown  unite, 

Shake  our  hearts  w'ith  thy  Word,  0  ’stablish  our  peace  on 
thy  power ! 

’Stablish  our  power  on  thy  peace,  thy  glory,  thy  liberty, 
’Stablish  on  thy  deep  Word  the  throne  of  our  Commonweal ! 

VIII. 

The  guns  of  H.M.S.  Leviathan. 

They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships — they  heard  it  of  old — 
They  shall  behold  His  wonders,  alone  on  the  Deep,  the  Deep ! 
Have  we  forgotten,  w’e  only?  0,  rend  the  heavens  again. 
Voice  of  the  Everlasting,  shake  the  great  hills  with  thy  breath  ! 
Eoll  the  Voice  of  our  God  thro’  the  valleys  of  doubt  and  death ! 
Waken  the  fog-bound  cities  with  the  shout  of  the  wind-sw^ept 
main , 

Inland  over  the  smouldering  plains,  till  the  mists  unfold. 
Darkness  die,  and  England,  England  arise  from  sleep. 

IX. 

The  guns  of  H.M.S.  Triumph. 

Queen  of  the  North  and  the  South,  Queen  of  our  ocean-renown, 
England,  England,  England,  O  lift  thine  eyes  to  the  sun! 
Wake,  for  the  hope  of  the  wdiole  world  yearns  to  thee,  watches 
and  waits  I 

Now  on  the  full  flood-tide  of  the  ages,  the  supreme  hour 
Beacons  thee  onward  in  might  to  the  purpose  and  crown  of  thy 
pow  er  1 

Hark,  for  the  whole  Atlantic  thunders  against  thy  gates, 
Take  the  Crown  of  all  Time,  all  might,  earth’s  crowning  Crown, 
Throne  thy  children  in  freedom  together,  0  weld  them  in  one. 

X. 

The  guns  of  the  Fleet. 

Mother,  0  grey  sea-mother,  thine  is  the  crowning  cry! 

Thine  the  glory  for  ever  in  the  nation  born  of  thy  womb! 
Thine  the  Sword  and  the  Shield  and  the  shout  that  Salamis 
heard. 

Surging  in  JEschylean  splendour,  earth-shaking  acclaim! 
Ocean-mother  of  England,  thine  is  the  throne  of  her  fame! 
Breaker  of  many  fleets,  0  thine  the  victorious  word. 

Thine  the  Sun  and  the  Freedom,  the  God  and  the  wind-swept 
sky. 

Thine  the  thunder  and  thine  the  lightning,  thine  the  doom! 

Alfred  Noyes. 
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Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  that  can  be  said  of  King  George 
the  Fifth  is  that  he  is  the  one  man  in  his  own  world-wide 
Empire  who  has  seen  it  all.  That  out-standing  fact,  the  more 
it  is  pondered,  bears  a  unique  significance.  The  British  Empire, 
with  its  vast  extent  and  widespread  expanse,  represented  on  every 
continent  and  scattered  in  every  sea,  presents  an  infinite  variety 
of  geographical  feature  and  climatic  condition,  of  races  and  civili¬ 
sations,  of  historic  antecedents  and  future  possibilities.  And  the 
one  man  who  has  gained  the  most  thorough  grasp  of  the  whole 
— who,  after  spending  a  great  portion  of  his  life  in  exploring  its 
outlying  districts,  embarked  on  a  great  tour  of  the  British  domain, 
and  made  himself  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  every  part  of 
it — is  also  to-day  the  Sovereign  who  bears  sway  over  all  these 
territories  and  owns  the  allegiance  of  all  these  nations. 

While  his  journeys  through  the  oversea  Dominions  and  India 
aroused  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  many  peoples  throughout  the 
w'orld,  the  King  himself  acquired  from  them  an  unrivalled  insight 
into  the  state  and  resources  of  the  British  Empire.  So  deeply 
has  this  striking  experience  imbued  King  George  with  a  supreme 
interest  in  his  own  realm,  that  he  has  at  times  barely  escaped 
the  imputation  of  something  like  insularity  of  outlook.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  remark  that  the  King,  cousin  though  he  is  to 
almost  every  Prince  in  Europe,  has  travelled  but  little  “abroad  ”  ; 
that  he  is  a  complete  stranger  to  popular  Continental  resorts ; 
and  that,  indeed,  until  about  three  years  ago,  he  had  never 
visited  any  European  capital  save  in  the  fulfilment  of  an  official 
mission,  or  on  the  occasion  of  some  State  function.  And  perhaps 
the  impressions  gained  during  a  fortnight’s  stay  in  Paris  in  1908 
served  only  to  strengthen  his  ultra-British  belief  in  the  superiority 
— except  from  the  visitor’s  or  tourist’s  point  of  view — of  London 
over  la  Ville  Liimiere.  Moreover,  it  was  remarked  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  brief  sojourn  in  the  French  capital  was  by  no 
means  of  the  purely  pleasure-seeking  kind,  but  was  turned  to 
serious  account.  To  play  the  flaneur  had  never  been  his  role, 
and  the  shops  and  boulevards  of  the  gayest  city  in  the  world 
evidently  presented  to  him  far  fewer  attractions  than  the  grand 
historic  monuments  of  the  past  or  the  great  industrial  under¬ 
takings  of  the  present. 

Nor  did  it  escape  the  notice  of  the  Parisians  themselves  that, 
during  his  fortnight’s  stay  in  their  midst,  the  Heir-Apparent  to 
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the  British  Throne,  the  number  of  whose  personal  acquaintances 
in  their  city  was  very  limited  in  comparison  with  the  host  of 
friendships  formed  and  enjoyed  by  “/e  Roi  Edouard  ”  found  his 
chief  relaxation  from  the  business  of  sight-seeing  in  visits  to  the 
more  important  theatres.  Not  that  the  Prince’s  enjoyment  of 
French  drama  was  as  thorough  or  as  appreciative  as  his  father’s. 
His  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue,  though  carefully  acquired, 
has  not  that  character  of  intimate  familiarity  with  the  ever- 
shifting  refinements  of  Parisian  social  talk  which  came  to  King 
Edward  like  second  nature.  Yet,  though  King  George’s  acquain¬ 
tance  with  French  may  not  be  close  or  far-reaching  enough  to 
enable  him  to  catch  the  finer  points  of  Parisian  jeux  de  mots, 
the  incomparable  genius  of  French  acting  has  always  ehcited  his 
keen  admiration.  It  has,  indeed,  served  to  stimulate  his  interest 
in  dramatic  art  at  home,  and  to  render  him  specially  anxious  that 
the  British  exponents  of  it  should  strive  to  emulate  the  work  of 
their  gifted  colleagues  abroad. 

The  theatre  is,  in  fact,  the  King’s  favourite  form  of  recreation. 
For  games  he,  as  a  rule,  cares  but  little.  Games  of  skill,  such  as 
billiards  or  bridge,  may  be  occasional  resources  as  a  means  of 
passing  a  social  evening,  but  no  game  of  chance  is  or  ever  has 
been  to  his  taste.  Outdoor  sport  in  general,  and  shooting 
in  particular,  find  in  him  a  devoted  adherent  and  a  more  than 
ordinarily  skilful  performer ;  but  among  sedentary  amusements 
the  drama  easily  holds  chief  place ;  for  his  IMajesty’s  well-known 
hobby  of  stamp-collecting,  which  has  caused  him  to  rank  in  know¬ 
ledge  and  possessions  as  one  of  the  first  philatelists  of  the  day,  can 
scarcely  be  placed  under  the  head  of  amusements.  King 
George’s  tastes,  whether  theatrical  or  musical,  are  by  no  means 
confined  within  narrow  limits.  In  both  spheres  he  inclines  to  the 
lighter  side.  For  Wagner’s  operas,  and  for  classical  music 
generally,  he  frankly  confesses  that  he  has  little  appetite.  It  is 
curious  to  note  how  the  most  serious-minded  people  are  prone 
to  “take”  their  art  in  its  least  serious  forms.  The  late  Lord 
Salisbury’s  favourite  musical  composition  was  La  Fille  de 
Madame  Angot.  Mr.  Gladstone  idolised  “nigger”  melodies, 
such  as  “  The  Camptown  Races,”  with  banjo  accompaniment !  And 
whereas  King  Edward  would  gladly  sit  through  a  long  German 
opera  or  a  severely  high-class  concert,  his  son  will  openly  avow 
that  among  operas  he  greatly  prefers  La  Boheme  and  Romeo, 
and  that  even  lighter  musical  fare  is  wholly  to  his  liking.  King 
Edward  appreciated  the  “problem”  play  or  piece  h  thhe,  as 
it  is  knowm  in  Paris ;  his  son  likes  light  comedy,  and  is  by  no 
means  averse  to  a  full-blooded  British  melodrama  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind. 
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While  King  Edward — though  exceedingly  well-informed  bv 
constant  personal  contact  with  the  best  living  authorities  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  and  blessed  both  with  a  quickness  of  intelligence 
and  with  a  retentiveness  of  memory  positively  startling — hardly 
ever  read  a  book  and  often  for  days  together  would  do  little  more 
than  skim  the  journals,  King  George  is  of  a  distinctly  studious 
disposition  and  a  voluminous  reader,  who  never  spends  an  evening 
more  enjoy  ably  than  in  the  company  of  books,  magazines,  and 
papers.  Well  and  widely  read  as  the  King  is,  he  may  be  said 
nf  late  years  to  have  specialised  in  English  history — a  subject  the 
fascinations  of  which  he  shares  with  Queen  Mary,  whose  acquain¬ 
tance,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  with  the  more  recent  periods  of  her 
country’s  annals  is  such  as  very  few  Englishwomen  can  boast. 
The  most  superficial  review  of  the  Court  Circular  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  restlessness  characteristic  of  the  modern,  and 
especially  of  the  cosmopolitan,  spirit  has  no  part  in  King  George’s 
disposition  ;  and  that,  unhindered  by  the  constant  Sittings  which, 
in  less  exalted  spheres,  take  the  form  of  incessant  “week-ends,” 
his  Majesty  is  able  to  devote  himself  continuously  as  well  as 
profoundly  to  every  form  of  study,  while  even  his  recreations  and 
amusements  form  part  of  a  well-considered  scheme. 

The  King’s  personal  character  presents  few  complexities  and 
■no  difficulties.  Simplicity,  directness,  concentration,  firmness, 
determination,  stability,  strength,  are  some  of  the  terms  which 
are  obviously  applicable  to  this  very  interesting  personality.  His 
seafaring  life  is,  of  course,  accountable  for  a  good  deal.  In  his 
resourcefulness  and  power  of  planning — witness  his  personal 
arrangements  for  the  coming  Coronation  Durbar — our  King,  be 
it  said  with  all  due  reverence,  seems  a  kind  of  glorified  edition 
of  the  “Handy  Man”  whom  England  knows  so  well  how  to 
appreciate.  King  George  manages  public  affairs  exactly  as  if 
he  were  commanding  a  ship  or  manoeuvring  a  fleet.  He  has  been 
trained  at  sea  to  take  in  a  situation  in  all  its  bearings,  then  to 
decide  definitely  the  course  of  action  required,  and  lastly,  to 
carry  out  his  decision  with  an  absolute  concentration  of  purpose 
that  makes  straight  for  the  mark  without  hesitation  or  doubtful¬ 
ness.  He  has  learned,  on  a  full  and  close  review  of  the  facts, 
to  make  up  his  mind,  and  then  to  stick  to  it. 

When  once  convinced  of  what  has  to  be  done.  King  George 
is  not  to  be  “talked  out  of  it”  by  anybody — no  more  than,  as 
a  senior  naval  officer,  having  decided  on  a  course  of  action,  he 
was  to  be  “talked  out  of  it”  by  his  subordinates.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  he  is  in  the  least  degree  obstinate,  or  self-opinionated, 
or  self-willed.  His  Majesty  is  always  open  to  argument,  to 
representations,  to  suggestion,  to  advice,  to  warning.  But  when 
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all  these  have  been  received,  considered,  and  vi-eighed,  he  knows 
when  the  moment  has  come  to  take  a  decision,  and  he  holds  it 
his  duty  then  to  abide  by  it. 

But  though  the  practical  naval  training  of  the  earlier  period  of 
a  lifetime  has  tended  to  produce  a  marked  result,  this  is  not  to 
say  that  there  was  no  natural  predisposition  or  inherent  tempera¬ 
ment,  or  mental  tendency  making  in  the  same  direction.  What 
King  George’s  early  upbringing  has  done  for  him  is  to  develop, 
and  direct,  and  regulate,  and  strengthen  the  excellent  qualities 
with  which  he  was  already  endowed  by  nature.  From  his  earliest 
youth,  he  showed  the  solid  stuff  of  which  he  was  made.  His 
own  standard  of  conduct  was  always  high.  There  were,  from 
the  first,  certain  personal  traits  in  others  of  which  he  was 
absolutely  intolerant.  He  always  despised  anything  savouring 
of  cow’ardice,  and  hated  pretentious  display  or  insincere  “make- 
believe.” 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  certain  contrasts  between  King 
George’s  temperament  and  that  of  his  revered  father,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  only  seemed  to  intensify  their  deep  affection  for  one  another. 
King  Edward  frequently  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion 
and  settlement  of  other  people’s  purely  private  affairs.  His 
friendships  were  so  numerous  and  so  intensely  appreciated  by 
those  who  had  the  honour  of  enjoying  them  that  his  advice  was 
as  constantly  sought  as  it  was  eagerly  awaited  and  gratefully 
received.  It  was  valued  as  that  of  a  thorough  man  of  the  world, 
whose  width  and  variety  of  experience  were  unique.  Small 
wonder,  therefore,  that  his  finger  could  be  traced  in  many  a 
solution  of  social  and  family  dilemmas,  even  when  these  were  of 
quite  a  minor  character. 

It  was  well  known,  also,  that  King  Edward,  in  spite  of  his 
wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  was  highly 
susceptible  to  personal  influence,  and  that  to  obtain  his  ear  on 
any  subject  was  often  enough  to  persuade  his  assent  to  the 
correctness  of  some  opinion  or  the  advantages  attaching  to  some 
particular  line  of  conduct.  Not  so  King  George,  whose  acquain¬ 
tance  with  men  may  be  less  extensive,  but  whose  knowledge  of  the 
facts  relating  to  public  affairs  is  probably  deeper.  Age  and 
experience  may,  indeed,  have  brought  increased  willingness,  and 
even  anxiety,  to  hear  a  case  stated  from  all  points  of  view.  The 
King  is,  moreover,  specially  desirous  that  no  element  of  favour 
should  be  permitted  to  bias  any  decision.  Nor  need  it  be  said 
that  his  Majesty  is  in  all  political  matters  a  strict  observer  of 
constitutional  rules  and  follows  the  guidance  of  his  Ministers. 
But  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  all  questions  domestic  and  social, 
he  is  largely  self-reliant.  To  borrow  a  colloquial  phrase,  it  would 
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tax  the  ingenuity  of  most  people  to  “get  round  him  ” ;  and  there 
is  certainly  no  human  being  who  could  induce  him  to  deflect,  by 
a  single  hair’s  breadth,  from  any  line  of  conduct  which,  after  due 
reflection,  he  may  have  decided  to  take. 

A  mind  like  the  King’s,  endowed  both  with  a  keen  perception  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  with  an  overmastering  desire  to  choose  the 
right  and  reject  the  wrong,  is  justifiably  apt  to  be  perpetually  on 
its  guard  against  any  attempts  to  influence  it  or  to  persuade  it  to 
modify  its  decisions.  The  more  sympathetic  mind  of  his  father 
would  be  inclined  rather  to  “talk  things  over,”  to  collect  and 
compare  opinions,  to  negotiate  with  the  aim  of  harmonising 
differences  of  view,  to  endeavour  to  bring  men  into  agreement. 
That  is  essentially  the  diplomatic  mind — the  mind  that,  failing 
to  secure  what  is  right,  strives  to  obtain  at  least  what  is  possible. 

Statesmanship  is  a  profession  dealing  with  matters  of  immense 
complexity,  and  needing  an  endless  variety  of  treatment.  Here 
is  needed  the  deft  and  delicate  handling  of  the  diplomatist ; 
there,  on  the  other  hand,  is  required  the  strong  will,  the  firm 
grasp,  and  the  fearless  resolution  of  the  man  who  has  fixed  upon 
his  course,  and  is  not  to  be  drawn  aside  from  it  by  personal 
influences,  however  intimate. 

King  Edward’s  special  service  to  England  was  rendered  in 
the  field  of  foreign  political  relations  with  his  country.  He 
possessed  qualifications  shared  by  no  one  of  his  contemporaries 
for  drawing  together  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  England 
and  foreign  Powers.  His  acquaintance  with  the  mazes  of 
European  diplomacy  might  be  said  to  extend  over  nearly  half  a 
century.  To  this  unequalled  knowledge  he  added  the  skill  which 
enabled  him  to  use  it  to  the  best  effect,  so  that  the  shrewdness 
of  his  advice  often  startled  the  high  officials  of  the  diplomatic 
world. 

King  George  is  called  to  exercise  his  peculiar  talents  in  relation 
to  a  different  sphere — that  of  the  totality  of  his  own  vast  realm. 
He,  too,  has  a  vast  store  of  knowledge — always,  and  under  all 
conditions,  like  his  father’s,  at  the  service  of  his  Ministers.  His 
field  of  personal  investigation  has  been,  not  Europe,  but  the 
British  Dominions  overseas  and  the  vast  Indian  Empire.  His 
grasp  of  the  subject  and  his  sagacity  in  dealing  with  it  are  freely 
and  fully  admitted  by  those  whose  responsibility  to  the  country 
is  more  direct  than  his  own,  but  whose  experience  is 
immeasurably  less. 

It  augurs  well  for  colonial  development  and  progress,  and 
expansion  on  the  right  lines,  that  the  over-lord  of  the  vast 
Dependencies  of  the  Crowm  should  be  a  man  from  whose  thoughts 
the  immense  possibilities  and  difficulties  inherent  in  his  far-spread 
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rule  are  seldom  absent.  And  if  King  George  has  mastered  the 
subject  which  is  so  near  his  heart  by  diligently  acquired  know  ledge 
of  facts  and  statistics,  it  is  certain  that  the  human  side  of  the 
subject  appeals  with  special  directness  to  his  sympathy.  Those 
who,  in  May,  1906,  heard  at  the  Guildhall  the  speech  on  India — 
not  less  memorable,  if  less  often  quoted,  than  the  one  delivered 
at  the  end  of  the  Colonial  Tour — will  not  forget  the  intonation 
which  marked  the  words,  comj>osed,  be  it  emphatically  said,  by 
the  speaker  himself  :  — 

“I  have  learnt  to  appreciate  that  India  cannot  be  regarded  as 
one  country.  We  talk  casually  of  ‘  going  to  India.’  But  the 
majority  of  us  scarcely  realise  that  India  is  a  continent  equal  in 
area  to  Europe  without  Eussia.  I  have  realised  the  patience, 
the  simplicity  of  life,  the  loyal  devotion,  and  the  religious  spirit 
which  characterise  the  Indian  peoples.  I  know’  also  their  faith 
in  the  absolute  justice  of  our  rule.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  from 
all  I  have  heard  and  seen,  that  the  task  of  governing  India  will 
be  made  all  the  easier  if,  on  our  part,  we  infuse  into  it  a  wide 
element  of  sympathy.  I  predict  that  to  such  sympathy  there  will 
be  an  ever-abundant  and  genuine  response.  And  may  we  not 
also  hope  for  a  still  fuller  measure  of  trust  and  confidence  in  our 
earnest  desire  to  promote  the  well-being  and  to  further  the 
interests  of  every  class?” 

Those  who  believe  in  the  Divine  ordering  of  ‘‘the  course  of 
this  world  ”  may  well  see  the  hand  of  a  beneficent  Providence  in 
the  sequence  of  three  remarkable  reigns — two  of  them  closed, 
yet  ever  to  be  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people,  the 
third  just  opened  amid  hopes  and  prayers  for  its  future.  Of 
Queen  Victoria,  King  Edward,  and  King  George  it  may  alike  be 
said,  though  of  each  in  a  different  sense,  that  their  mission  was 
one  of  reconciliation,  of  consolidation,  of  union.  Queen  Victoria 
was  the  great  reconciler  of  the  Throne  to  the  people,  and  of  the 
people  to  the  Throne.  The  beginning  of  her  reign  found  the  two 
estranged  and  disunited ;  its  end  witnessed  a  union  between  them 
closer  and  more  sympathetic — it  may  be  confidently  affirmed — 
than  had  ever  before  been  seen  in  English  history.  The  reign  of 
her  successor,  w’ho  thus  entered  upon  his  task  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  had  behind  him  at  home  the  consolidated  strength 
of  a  united  people,  was  devoted  to  removing  every  cause  of  friction 
with  foreign  Powers,  to  the  reconciliation  of  differences,  to  the 
establishment  of  understandings  more  potent — because  resting  on 
the  deep-seated  foundations  of  popular  sympathy — than  any  mere 
instruments  of  diplomacy.  To  our  present  Sovereign  is  reserved 
the  discharge  of  another,  yet  equally  momentous,  function — that 
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of  bringing  together  into  one  great  bond  of  union  the  vast  and 
multiform  portions  of  the  British  Empire. 

Surely  such  a  task  is  not  unworthy  of  that  Throne  w^hich  Mr. 
Gladstone  once  described  as,  in  his  eyes,  “the  most  illustrious 
in  the  world,  from  its  history  and  associations,  from  its  legal 
basis,  from  the  weight  of  the  cares  it  brings,  from  the  loyal  love 
of  the  people,  and  from  the  unparalleled  opportunities  it  gives— 
in  so  many  w^ays  and  in  so  many  regions — of  doing  good  to  the 
almost  countless  numbers  whom  the  Almighty  has  placed  beneath 
the  sceptre  of  England.  ...  If  Sovereignty  has  been  relieved  by 
our  modern  institutions  of  some  of  its  burdens,  it  still,  I  believe, 
remains  true  that  there  has  been  no  period  of  the  world’s  history 
at  which  successors  to  the  Monarchy  could  more  efficaciously  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  stability  of  a  great  historic  system,  dependent  even 
more  upon  love  than  upon  strength,  by  devotion  to  their  duties 
and  by  a  bright  example  to  the  country.” 

May  we  not  be  sure  that,  if  the  great  statesman  were  with 
us  to-day,  he  would  see  in  the  accession,  and  already  in  the  reign, 
of  King  George  the  fulfilment  of  his  best  anticipations  and  the 
fruition  of  his  highest  hopes? 
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At  the  present  moment  the  thoughts  of  the  nation  are  centred 
in  the  King.  George  V.  is  the  man  of  the  hour.  His  Majesty 
is  the  principal  subject  of  conversation.  The  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  filled  with  articles  illustrating  and  describing  the 
pomp,  ceremony,  and  majesty  of  a  Coronation.  The  whole 
world,  civilised  and  uncivilised,  has  concentrated  its  attention  on 
the  event,  and  London  will  shortly  be  filled  with  the  best  blood 
and  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  these  islands.  The  ends  of  the 
earth  will  unite  to  do  him  honour.  The  congratulations  of  our 
neighbours  on  the  Continent  will  be  joined  to  the  loyal  expressions 
of  the  representatives  of  the  w'ealth  of  the  Antipodes,  the  good 
wishes  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  a  united  South  Africa, 
the  splendour  of  the  Indies,  and  the  barbaric  magnificence  of 
the  East. 

The  present  time,  then,  is  eminently  suitable  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  inherent  powers  and  privileges  of  the  central  figure  in 
this  great  gathering. 

In  the  old  theory  of  the  Constitution  the  King  is  capable  of 
doing  anything  except  the  committal  of  a  wrong.  To  quote  Mr. 
Bagehot,  he  could  disband  the  army;  he  could  dismiss  all  the 
officers,  from  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief  downwards;  he 
could  dismiss  all  the  sailors  too ;  he  could  sell  all  our  ships  of  w'ar 
and  all  our  naval  stores ;  he  could  make  a  peace  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Cornw’all,  and  begin  a  war  for  the  conquest  of  Brittany.  He 
may  make  every  citizen  in  the  United  Kingdom,  male  or  female, 
a  peer ;  he  could  make  every  parish  in  the  United  Kingdom  a 
university ;  he  could  dismiss  most  of  the  civil  servants ;  he  could 
pardon  all  offenders.  In  a  word,  the  King  could,  by  prerogative, 
upset  all  the  action  of  civil  government.  And  yet  everyone  is 
well  aware  that  the  King,  however  much  he  might  wish  to  act 
in  any  of  these  unconstitutional  ways,  would  be  quite  unable  to 
effect  his  desires. 

How  the  almost  unlimited  power  of  the  old  Kings  of  England 
has  been  limited  and  defined  by  Parliament,  and  has  been  distri¬ 
buted  amongst  an  executive  wffiich  is  practically  chosen  by  the 
nation  and  has  left  the  King  one  of  the  least  independent  men  in 
the  country,  is  the  purpose  of  our  present  inquiry. 

Blackstone  defined  the  royal  prerogative  as  “a  special  pre¬ 
eminence  which  the  King  hath,  over  and  above  all  other  persons. 
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and  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  common-law,  in  right  of  his 
royal  dignity.” 

This  definition  is  open  to  criticism  on  two  grounds,  which  have 
been  fully  discussed  by  Sir  William  K.  Anson  in  his  work  entitled 
the  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution  : — 

(1)  It  is  too  vague  and  it  expresses  more  than  the  truth ,  for  it 
includes  powers  given  to  the  Crown  by  statute;  whereas,  strictly 
speaking,  only  those  powers  inherent  in  the  King  constitute  the 
prerogative. 

(2)  The  royal  prerogative  is  not  out  of  the  course  of  the  common 
law.  It  is,  in  fact,  part  of  the  common  law,  and  is  open  to 
investigation  by  the  King’s  judges  in  like  manner  with  any 
common  law  right. 

The  prerogative  may  be  defined,  then,  as  including  those  powers 
and  privileges  which  are  inherent  in  the  King  and  which  are 
exercised  by  him  in  person  or  through  his  officers. 

Now  as  to  the  source  of  this  powder  : 

There  is  a  time  in  the  history  of  a  primitive  community  when 
it  feels  the  want  of  a  central  authority  to  make  its  laws,  enforce 
its  customs,  lead  its  army  against  the  common  foe,  and  secure 
safety  for  life  and  property  within. 

An  expression  of  this  sentiment  is  recorded  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel  :  — 

‘‘Nevertheless,  the  people  refused  to  obey  the  voice  of  Samuel  : 
and  they  said,  Nay  ;  but  we  will  have  a  King  over  us  ; 

‘‘  That  we  also  may  be  like  all  the  nations ;  and  that  our  King 
may  judge  us,  and  go  out  before  us,  and  fight  our  battles.” 

Here  the  people  sought  a  remedy  from  the  perversion  of  justice 
by  venal  judges.  They  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  the  law  was 
just  as  likely  to  be  unfairly  administered  by  the  nominees  of  the 
King.  The  notion  of  a  King  attracted  them,  they  saw  the  glory 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  Kings  among  the  other  nations,  and 
wished  to  experience  all  those  feelings  of  loyalty  and  reverence 
which  the  kingly  state  inspires.  In  our  own  country  the  Saxon 
King  was  a  representative  chief.  He  w’as  the  embodiment  of  the 
dignity  and  history  of  the  community.  He  was  endowed  with 
revenue  from  lands  granted  by  the  people,  and  was  adorned  with 
the  insignia  of  royalty.  He  represented  order  and  justice,  he 
preserved  the  peace  and  declared  the  customs  upon  appeal.  He 
represented  the  force  of  the  community  in  its  dealings  with  other 
kingdoms,  in  the  conduct  of  war,  in  the  making  of  peace  and 
treaties.  In  conjunction  with  the  Witan  he  made  laws  and 
imposed  taxes.  But  the  laws  w’ere  his  law’s,  and  he  appropriated 
to  such  purposes  as  he  thought  fit  the  money  raised  by  taxation. 
The  King  went  through  the  formal  process  of  election,  his 
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responsibilities  were  formulated  in  the  Coronation  oath,  and  were 
enforced  by  the  possibility  of  his  deposition. 

The  Norman  Conquest  brought  about  a  great  change  in  the 
position  of  the  King,  chiefly  the  result  of  feudal  ideas. 

Feudalism  being  based  on  the  holding  of  land  subject  to  certain 
obligations  of  fealty  and  service,  at  once  made  the  King  supreme 
landowner.  The  effect  was  to  establish  a  personal  tie  between  the 
King  and  the  great  landowmers  who  held  from  him  directly, 
which  tended  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  their  fidelity  and 
services.  In  respect  of  the  royal  revenue  it  made  the  King  the 
immediate  owner  of  all  the  unappropriated  land  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  inheritor  of  every  tenant-in-chief  who  died 
without  heirs  or  forfeited  his  land  for  misconduct. 

With  regard  to  the  title  to  the  Crown  the  close  association  of 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  with  the  ownership  of  land  tended  to 
assimilate  the  descent  of  the  Crown  to  the  descent  of  an  estate  in 
land,  and  thus  increased  the  hereditary  character  of  kingship  as 
distinguished  from  the  elective  character. 

In  the  tribal  chieftaincy  of  the  Saxon  king,  the  feudal  lordship 
of  his  Norman  successor,  and  some  legal  theories,  we  find  the 
sources  of  the  royal  prerogative.  As  chief  of  the  community  the 
King  performed  all  its  acts  of  State.  He  was  the  executive,  but 
as  the  kingdom  grew  his  power  was  delegated  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  and  when  once  power  of  that  kind  is  given  it  cannot 
be  recalled.  The  residue  of  the  executive  power  left  in  the  King 
is,  however,  an  important  part  of  the  prerogative. 

From  the  feudal  lordship  of  the  Norman  King  our  present 
Sovereign  derives  his  right  to  escheat  on  failure  of  heirs  of  a 
possessor  of  land.  The  King  is  the  ultimate  landowner.  That 
the  right  is  not  always  exercised  is  instanced  by  the  following 
case  :  Owing  to  the  lack  of  legitimate  heirs  an  estate  escheated 
to  the  Crown.  There  was  a  bastard  without  legal  rights,  and 
Queen  Victoria  was  petitioned  in  his  behalf.  Her  Majesty 
graciously  consented  to  waive  her  right  to  the  estate  in  his  favour. 

From  the  same  source  is  derived  the  right  to  treasure  trove  and 
the  duty  of  allegiance.  In  the  latter  term  are  summed  up  the 
duties  of  the  people  to  the  King.  It  is  the  true  and  faithful 
obedience  of  the  subject  to  his  sovereign.  It  is  due  to  the  natural 
person  of  the  King,  and  not  to  his  political  capacity — that  is,  not 
to  his  crown  and  kingdom  only.  Thus,  while  the  Crowns  of  two 
countries  are  held  by  the  same  person ,  people  born  in  either  of  the 
two  countries  after  the  union  of  the  Crowns  are  not  aliens  in 
either  of  the  respective  countries.  The  union  of  England  and 
Scotland  is  known  in  international  law  as  a  personal  union.  In 
Calvin’s  case  it  was  held  that  Scotsmen  were  not  aliens  in 
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England,  a  decision  pleasing  to  James,  who  wished  them  to  be 
regarded  as  subjects. 

A  later,  and  no  doubt  familiar,  case  is  that  of  the  Stepney 
election  petition,  1886.  Whilst  accepting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Calvin  case,  it  has  further  decided  that  if  the  Crowns  are  severed 
each  man  returns  to  his  own  allegiance  :  The  Georges  had  been 
Kings  of  Hanover,  but  owing  to  the  Salic  law  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  could  not  reign  in  the  country,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  became  King.  Nine  persons  born  in  Hanover 
before  the  accession  of  the  Queen  had  voted  in  a  Parliamentary 
election,  and  it  was  questioned  as  to  whether  they  were  aliens  or 
not.  The  decision  was  that  in  the  lifetime  of  William  IV.  they 
were  not  aliens,  because  they  owed  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
England,  but  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  severance  of  the  two  Crowns,  they  owed  allegiance  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  King  of  Hanover,  and  so,  being  in  allegiance 
to  a  foreign  sovereign,  they  were  no  longer  subjects  of  the  Queen. 

Allegiance  is  due  from  those  who  become  subjects  by  naturalisa¬ 
tion  or  conquest  as  well  as  from  those  who  are  born  subjects. 
And  all  foreigners  resident  in  his  Majesty’s  dominions  owe  what 
it  termed  local  allegiance  during  the  time  of  their  residence — it 
does  not  give  them  the  rights  of  citizenship  but  they  are  capable 
of  committing  treason.  Allegiance  once  owing  could  not  be  dis¬ 
solved.  No  one  by  his  own  act  could  throw  olT  his  allegiance — 
Nemo  potest  exuere  patriam.  ^Hneas  Macdonald  was  born  in 
England  but  had  lived  from  his  earliest  days  in  France,  and 
eventually  accepted  a  commission  in  the  French  Army.  He  was 
caught  fighting  against  the  English  King  and  was  put  on  his  trial 
for  high  treason,  and  was  convicted  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
violated  his  allegiance.  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  in  his  little  book  on 
the  Boer  War,  mentions  another  instance.  In  describing  the 
great  trek  after  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  1834,  he  tells  how 
some  of  the  Boers  pushed  forward  from  Cape  Colony  into  Natal, 
only  to  find  the  British  flag  flying  at  Durban,  then  called  Port 
Natal.  The  Boers  had  occupied  Natal  from  within,  but  England 
had  previously  done  the  same  thing  by  sea.  At  the  same  time  was 
asserted  to  the  Boers  the  unwelcome  doctrine  that  a  British 
subject  could  not  at  will  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  and  that,  go 
w'here  they  might,  the  wandering  farmers  were  still  only  the 
pioneers  of  British  Colonies.  The  Naturalisation  Act,  1870,  did 
away  with  this  principle,  and  enacted  that  a  foreigner  born  within 
the  King’s  dominions  may  make  a  declaration  of  allegiance  and 
so  divest  himself  of  his  allegiance,  and  that  a  British  subject  who 
becomes  naturalised  in  a  foreign  S^'ate  ceases  to  be  a  British 
subject. 

The  third  source  of  the  prerogative  is  found  in  Legal 
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Theory.  For  useful  purposes  the  old  lawyers  invented  powers  for 
the  King.  Let  us  consider  the  theory  of  perpetuity — the  King 
never  dies. 

The  disadvantages  of  an  interregnum  soon  became  obvious,  the 
administration  of  all  law’  was  suspended,  crime  could  not  be 
punished.  The  growth  of  feudalism  after  the  Conquest  brought 
into  prominence  the  theory  of  hereditary  right,  because  it  recog¬ 
nised  that  the  Crown  w’ould  descend,  like  lands,  by  heredity, 
and  in  the  more  settled  state  of  society  it  w’as  conceivable  that 
the  King  was  more  likely  to  retain  his  right.  But  the  Saxon 
principle  of  election  was  still  present,  for  even  the  sons  of 
William  I.  did  not  reign  in  their  proper  order. 

When  the  present-day  monarch,  “King  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  will  of  the  people,”  assumes  the  orb  and  sceptre,  he  does 
so  in  serene  assurance  of  the  people’s  acquiescence.  Not  so  his 
early  predecessors.  The  assent  of  all  his  subjects  w’as  the  thing 
an  English  king  might  not  aUvays  take  for  granted ;  w’ell  some¬ 
times  for  him  if  he  might  rest  assured  of  the  assent  of  half.  That 
a  situation  of  this  sort  had  its  inconvenient  side  for  the  person 
most  concerned  is  obvious.  Is  there,  for  instance,  in  history  or 
fiction,  a  picture  more  grimly,  tragically  ironic  than  that  of  the 
Conqueror,  left  trembling  and  almost  alone  in  the  darkening 
Abbey,  at  the  moment  when  the  crown  should  have  been  set  upon 
his  head,  while  without  the  flames  of  burning  houses  flared  into 
the  sky  and  the  dying  curses  of  the  subjects  he  had  sworn  to 
cherish  half-drowned  the  mumbling  of  the  frightened  priests  who 
hurriedly  said  over  him  the  final  prayers?  Or  any  figure  more 
suggestive  than  that  of  the  usurping  Stephen,  crowned  on  a  day 
when  all  the  winds  of  heaven  shrieked  aloud,  and  pausing  midway 
to  gaze,  horror-struck,  appalled  at  the  “writing  on  the  wall” — 
the  consecrated  w’afer  which,  in  the  confusion  caused  by  the  ill- 
omened  tempest,  never  reached  his  lips,  but  fell,  and  lay  where 
it  had  fallen  on  the  ground?  Henry  IV.,  Bichard’s  “discomfort¬ 
able  cousin,”  perched  on  the  top  of  the  high  scaffold  which  he 
had  erected  in  the  Abbey,  there  to  await  the  doubtful  acclamations 
of  a  fickle  populace,  makes  a  sorry  rather  than  a  tragic  spectacle. 

When  election  had  died  out  Parliament  still  had  the  power  to 
interfere.  The  persistence  of  Parliament  to  elect  is  shown  in 
the  cases  of  the  depositions  of  Edward  II.,  of  Richard  II.,  and 
of  .Tames  II.,  and  the  settlement  of  the  crown  by  Parliament. 
When  James  II.  had  fled  the  country  it  was  declared  by  the 
Convention  House  of  Commons,  summoned  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  that  the  throne,  unlike  a  piece  of  real  property,  might  be 
without  an  owner,  that  the  King  might  die  in  the  sense  that 
royalty  might  for  the  moment  fall  into  abeyance,  and  that  this 
might  happen,  not  through  some  catastrophe,  which  extinguished 
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the  royal  line  by  the  death  of  all  its  representatives,  but  by  the 
misconduct  of  the  King,  who,  having  occupied  the  throne  with  an 
unimpeachable  title  had  been  adjudged  by  his  people  unfit  to 
reign. 

The  ideal  King  is  immortal  in  law’ ;  but,  as  Allen  points  out,  it 
is  impossible  to  extend  that  privilege  to  his  visible  representative, 
and  therefore  law’yers  have  been  compelled  to  devise  an  expression, 
w’hich  should  obscurely  and  circuitously  convey  in  w’ords  a  fact, 
the  possibility  of  which  the  law  is  very  tender  of  acknowledging. 
But  if  the  law  is  unable  to  confer  real  immortality  on  the  King 
in  his  proper  person,  it  considers  him  in  all  legal  consequences  as 
actually  possessed  of  that  privilege.  Thus,  land  given  to  a  man 
for  ever,  without  any  mention  of  heirs,  vests  in  him  only  an 
estate  for  life.  But  if  the  same  grant,  in  the  same  words,  is 
made  to  the  King,  it  creates  an  estate  of  perpetual  inheritance, 
because  in  judgment  of  law'  the  King  never  dies. 

Another  instance  of  Legal  Theory  in  the  prerogative  is  that  of 
perfection  of  judgment,  which  is  expressed  in  the  dictum,  “The 
King  can  do  no  wrong.”  The  infancy  of  Henry  III.  brought  into 
existence  a  council  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  It  out¬ 
lasted,  however,  the  temporary  needs  to  which  it  owed  its  origin, 
and  became  a  permanent  and  striking  feature  among  our  institu¬ 
tions.  From  this  time  we  get  the  modern  principle  of  the 
responsibility  of  ministers  for  the  acts  of  the  King.  With  the 
responsibility  of  ministers  comes  the  rule  that  the  King  can  do 
no  wrong.  Professor  Dicey  explains  this  maxim,  as  now  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  courts,  to  mean  in  the  first  place,  that  by  np 
proceedings  known  to  the  law  can  the  King  be  made  personally 
responsible  for  any  act  done  by  him ;  if  tto  give  an  absurd  ex¬ 
ample)  the  King  were  himself  to  shoot  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  through  the  head,  no  court  in  England  could  take 
cognisance  of  the  act.  The  maxim  means,  in  the  second  place, 
that  no  one  can  plead  the  orders  of  the  Crown,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
superior  officer,  in  defence  of  any  act  not  otherw’ise  justified  by 
law.  Some  person  is  legally  responsible  for  every  act  done  by 
the  Crow’n.  This  responsibility  of  ministers  appears  in  foreign 
countries  as  a  formal  part  of  the  constitution  :  in  England  it 
results  from  the  combined  action  of  several  legal  principles  :  — 

First,  the  maxim  that  the  King  can  do  no  WTong. 

Secondly,  the  refusal  of  the  courts  to  recognise  any  act  as  done 
by  the  Crow’n  which  is  not  done  in  a  particular  form. 

Thirdly,  the  principle  that  the  minister  who  affixes  a  particular 
seal,  or  countersigns  his  signature,  to  an  act  of  the  Crown,  is 
responsible  for  the  act  wdiich  he,  so  to  speak,  endorses. 

The  royal  pow’er  falls  under  three  heads,  in  all  of  w’hich  the 
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King  is  restricted,  and  has,  for  the  most  part,  lost  independent 
action. 

(1)  The  choice  of  ministers  through  whom  the  royal  power  is 
exercised.  Here  the  King  must  defer  to  the  wish  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

(2)  The  determination  of  policy.  The  Council  and  Privy 
Council  used  to  do  this.  Now  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Cabinet. 

(3)  Administrative  action  ;  the  carrying  out  of  what  is  deter¬ 
mined  upon.  These  powers  have  passed  to  various  Government 
departments,  such  as  the  Home  Office,  which  act  in  the  name  of 
the  King. 

But  the  King  exercises  great  influence.  He  has  the  right  to 
be  informed  by  ministers,  and  can  give  advice.  He  can  help  by 
experience.  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward  VII.  were  very 
helpful  to  ministers  in  giving  them  advice  from  their  great 
experience  of  affairs  of  State. 

Professor  Dicey  defines  the  prerogative  as  “the  discretionary 
authority  of  the  executive,”  and  he  explains  this  to  mean  every¬ 
thing  which  the  King  or  his  servants  can  do  without  the  authority 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  King  always  had  some  select  vassals  with  whom  he  con¬ 
sulted.  These  were  the  holders  of  the  great  offices  of  State — the 
Treasurer,  Justiciar,  Chancellor,  and  a  number  of  others  who 
constituted  the  curia,  and  were  largely  occupied  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  and  the  revenue.  During  the  minority  of  Henry 
III.  the  Council  began  to  be  an  organised  body.  There  was  no 
one  to  give  orders  to  the  leading  officials,  so  they  had  to  meet 
together  to  determine  the  policy  of  the  country,  and  in  this  way 
acquired  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  State.  They  exer¬ 
cised  the  whole  of  the  prerogative,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it 
was  exercised  by  the  machinery  of  the  common  law.  This 
principle  was  firmly  established  by  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
and  then  Parliament  began  to  be  anxious  for  the  control  of  the 
Council. 

The  functions  of  the  Council  were  twofold  :  — 

(1)  Judicial,  and 

(21  Executive. 

After  delegation  to  the  common  law  courts  the  King  still 
retained  a  residue  of  judicial  power.  This  was  exercised  when 
the  parties  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  defy  the  courts  of  justice, 
or  w'here  the  grievance  was  one  which  the  technical  rules  of  law 
did  not  meet. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  original  jurisdiction  the  Council  comes 
into  contact  with  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  Whatever  its 
origin,  it  soon  became  usual  to  send  business  of  a  judicial  kind 
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from  the  Council  to  the  Star  Chamber,  and  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  it  was  a  most  important  factor  in  English  government,  and 
was  used  by  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  as  a  means  of  showing  their 
arbitrary  power.  The  King  presided  in  person,  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  forty  Councillors  were  present.  The  crimes  which  it 
punished  were  not  definitely  ascertained,  because  the  Council 
might  publish  a  proclamation  making  an  act  an  offence  which 
was  no  offence  previously.  Now,  if  that  proclamation  were 
violated  it  was  in  the  Star  Chamber  that  it  would  be  punished. 
Practically  the  same  persons  who  made  the  proclamation  tried 
cases  of  disobedience  to  its  orders.  Further — 

(a)  The  accused  was  not  necessarily  told  the  nature  of  the 
crime  with  which  he  was  charged. 

(b)  He  was  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself. 

(c)  There  was  no  jury.  The  court  consisted  entirely  of  officials. 

Under  the  Stuarts  it  became  a  political  court  through  which 

the  Government  suppressed  free  speech  and  writing,  and  issued 
proclamations  enabling  the  executive  to  tax  without  the  authority 
of  Parliament. 

What  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  Star  Chamber,  which 
Mr.  Carter  regards  as  otherwise  a  most  valuable  and  popular 
court,  was  the  extraordinary  severity  of  the  sentences  passed  for 
political  offences.  Death  was  the  only  punishment  it  dared  not 
inflict.  Professor  Dicey  points  out  what  he  calls  the  “savage 
humour  ”  displayed  in  the  sentence  passed  on  the  man  who 
objected  on  religious  grounds  to  eat  swine’s  flesh.  He  is  to  be 
imprisoned  and  fed  on  nothing  but  pork. 

In  1632  William  Prynne  was  informed  against  for  his  book 
called  Histrio  Masfix,  which  was  an  attack  on  players  as  the 
ministers  of  Satan,  on  theatres  as  the  Devil’s  chapels,  on  hunting, 
May  poles,  the  decking  of  houses  at  Christmas  with  evergreens, 
on  cards,  music,  and  false  hair.  The  attack  on  the  stage  was  as 
offensive  to  the  more  cultured  minds  of  the  Puritan  party  as  to 
the  court  itself.  The  Inns  of  Court  answered  the  challenge  by  a 
grand  masque,  and  in  the  following  year  Milton  wrote  his  masque, 
Comus.  The  sentence  on  Prynne  was  that  he  was  to  be 
disbarred  and  deprived  of  his  University  degrees,  to  stand  twice 
in  the  pillory,  to  have  one  ear  cut  off  each  time,  to  be  fined 
.^5,000,  and  to  be  perpetually  imprisoned  without  books,  pen, 
ink,  or  paper.  Five  years  later  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton 
were  tried  for  libel,  and  were  all  sentenced  to  the  same  punish¬ 
ment  as  Prynne  had  received  in  1632.  As  Prynne,  however,  had 
lost  both  his  ears  already  he  was  branded  on  the  cheeks. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  enormous  fines 
were  afterwards  greatly  reduced  “on  taxation,’’  and  that  cropping 
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the  ears  and  slitting  the  nose  were  statutory  punishments  for  such 
offences  as  brawling  in  church. 

As  Parliament  increased  in  power  its  resistance  to  the  Star 
Chamber  grew,  and  in  1640,  during  the  Long  Parliament,  it  was 
abolished,  and  its  powers  given  to  the  courts  of  common  law,  and 
it  was  further  enacted  that  anyone  committed  by  the  King  in 
person,  or  by  the  command  of  the  Council  should  have  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  to  protect  his  liberty. 

With  regard  to  the  executive  functions  of  the  Council — the 
means  through  which  the  royal  prerogative  was  exercised  other¬ 
wise  than  in  the  administration  of  justice — the  sphere  of  action 
was  wide  like  the  prerogative.  The  Council  was  engaged  in 
questions  of  trade,  policy,  and  finance.  In  financial  matters  the 
National  Budgets  were  discussed.  When  inconvenient  to 
approach  Parliament,  the  Council  resorted  to  the  illegal  methods 
of  forced  loans,  conveyance,  and  claims  on  resident  aliens. 

In  trade  certain  places  were  appointed  staples  for  the  exclusive 
sale  of  particular  goods;  for  example,  the  w'ool  staple,  which 
would  give  a  monopoly  to  a  certain  town.  Heavy  penalties  were 
attached  to  the  offence  of  selling  staple  commodities  in  any  but 
staple  towns,  and  no  one  except  merchants  of  the  staple  was 
allowed  to  buy  or  sell  them. 

With  regard  to  the  Church,  the  Council  claimed  the  right  to 
make  ecclesiastical  appointments,  to  watch  the  Pope,  and  punish 
heresy  and  sorcery.  In  the  exercise  of  these  powers  the  Council 
did  not  confine  itself  to  the  existing  law,  because  it  claimed  to 
make  laws  by  proclamation  and  taxative  jxiwer.  It  also  suspended 
or  dispensed  with  statutes. 

The  Tudor  Queens  legislated  freely  by  proclamations,  and 
James  I.  interfered  in  various  ways  with  personal  liberty  and 
freedom  of  trade,  bidding  country  gentlemen  to  leave  London  and 
go  and  maintain  hospitality  in  their  houses,  forbidding  the 
increase  of  buildings  about  London,  and  the  making  of  starch 
out  of  wheat.  Coke  and  three  other  justices  decided  that  such 
proceedings  were  illegal,  but  said  that  for  the  prevention  of 
offences  the  King  may  by  proclamation  admonish  his  subjects  that 
they  keep  the  laws  and  do  not  offend  them. 

A  good  example  of  the  difference  between  legal  and  illegal 
proclamations  is  found  in  an  episode  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
When  Lord  Chatham  and  his  colleagues  took  office  in  the  summer 
of  1766,  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  thought  themselves  bound  to 
take  measures  in  view  of  the  great  scarcity  occasioned  by  a  bad 
harvest.  By  their  advice  two  proclamations  were  issued.  There 
were  on  the  statute-book  certain  laws  against  forestallers  and 
regraters,  persons  who  bought  up  corn  and  kept  it  back  to  get  a 
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high  price,  or  who  carried  corn  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  better  prices  where  the  corn 
was  scarcer.  A  proclamation  of  these  offences  was  just  such  an 
admonition  “for  the  prevention  of  offences”  as  came  within 
Coke’s  description  of  a  legal  exercise  of  the  prerogative. 

But  the  Ministry  went  further.  Without  waiting  for  the 
summons  of  Parliament  they  advised  the  King  by  proclamation 
to  lay  an  embargo  upon  all  ships  laden  with  wheat  or  wheat-flour. 
Such  a  restraint  was  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  statutes,  which 
made  the  export  of  corn  free.  When  Parliament  met  the 
ministers  were  severely  attacked  for  having  counselled  the  Crown 
to  break  the  law.  After  acrimonious  debates  an  Act  of  Indemnity 
was  passed  in  favour  of  the  ministers  who  had  advised  and  the 
officials  who  had  carried  out  the  embargo. 

Sir  William  Anson  says,  “Ordinarily  the  law  is  sufficient  for  all 
circumstances  that  may  arise,  but  there  may  be  occasions  when 
the  executive  must  act  in  breach  of  the  law.  It  is  safer  to  allow 
the  executive  to  act  at  its  peril  on  the  chance  of  an  indemnity 
than  to  give  to  the  Crown  in  Council  a  discretionary  legislative 
power,  for,  though  timid  ministers  may  shrink  from  risk 
and  responsibility  when  action  is  required,  we  must  choose 
between  such  possibly  unreasonable  inaction  and  the  greater 
danger  of  placing  the  Crown  and  its  ministers  above  the  law  of 
the  land. 

In  the  reign  of  Bichard  1 1,  is  first  observed  the  process  of 
forming  smaller  bodies  within  the  Council.  In  his  reign  there 
existed  a  body  of  regularly  paid  and  sworn  Councillors.  By  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.  we  find  the  term  Privy  Council,  and  occasional 
attenders  receive  the  name  of  ordinary  Councillors.  After  that 
the  Privy  Council  was  divided  into  committees,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  we  hear  of  the  Committee  of  State  being  called  the 
Cabinet  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

The  functions  of  the  Privy  Council  are  to-day  principally 
exercised  through  committees.  A  committee  may  be  appointed 
for  a  particular  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  the  insanity  of  George 
III.  But  the  permanent  committees  have  really  come  to  be 
regarded  as  independent  departments,  for  example,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Board  of  Works.  Other  committees  are  the  Committee 
of  Council  of  Education  and  the  Judicial  Committee.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  Cabinet  is  not  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
It  is  a  definite  body  unknowm  to  the  law  which  determines 
the  policy  of  the  country.  It  exists  entirely  by  understanding, 
and  it  is  incorrect  to  call  it  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
It  has  for  its  head  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  also  unknown  to 
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the  law,  and  owes  allegiance  to  him.  Under  Charles  II.  the 
leading  minister  was  not  a  Prime  Minister  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  because  he  had  not  the  choice  of  his  colleagues  and  his 
power  did  not  depend  on  the  House  of  Commons.  The  leading 
minister  of  those  days  was  the  King’s  favourite,  and  for  that 
reason  a  minister  like  Clarendon  was  unpopular.  So  long  as  the 
King  took  an  active  part  in  settling  the  policy  of  the  country  there 
was  not  so  much  need  of  a  minister  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
William  III.  was  his  own  Prime  Minister.  But  when  the 
Hanoverian  Kings  came  to  the  throne  there  was  a  change. 
George  I.  could  not  speak  English,  therefore  he  could  not  deter¬ 
mine  the  policy  of  the  country,  and  he  lost  control  of  the  policy. 
Under  George  II.  we  find  in  Sir  Robert  Walpole  the  first  leading 
minister  who  begins  to  have  the  characteristics  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister.  At  first  Walpole  had  not  the  choice  of  his 
colleagues,  but  in  course  of  time  he  succeeded  in  driving  out  of 
the  Cabinet  those  who  opposed  him.  Secondly,  his  influence  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  due  to  his  power  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  had  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  great 
influence  with  George  and  Caroline.  When  Queen  Caroline  died 
Wa1[)ole  declared  that  he  would  pay  no  attention  to  the  King’s 
daughters  (“those  girls,”  as  he  called  them),  but  would  rely 
exclusively  on  Madame  de  Walmoden,  the  King’s  mistress.  But 
Englishmen  were  not  accustomed  at  that  time  to  a  Prime 
^Minister.  They  had  not  yet  got  rid  of  the  notion  that  the  Prime 
Minister  was  the  King’s  favourite,  and  when  Walpole  was  driven 
out  of  office  one  of  the  charges  was  that  he  had  made  himself 
“sole  minister”  and  “prime  vizier,”  which  was  declared  “incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  Constitution  of  this  country  and  destructive  of 
liberty  in  any  Government  whatever.” 

In  1800  the  younger  Pitt  instituted  the  modern  principle  that 
one  minister  should  be  in  charge  of  all  the  others.  With  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  the  Prime  Minister  has  come  to  be  the 
direct  choice  of  the  people  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  King  has 
really  little  discretion.  It  w’as  not  quite  certain,  however, 
whether  Queen  Victoria  would  send  for  Lord  Salisbury  or  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  to  form  a  Ministry  on  one  occasion.  In  his 
choice  of  colleagues  the  Premier  is  limited  in  a  great  measure  to 
men  who  are  designated  for  him  by  public  opinion,  though  the 
late  Lord  Salisbury  showed  that  a  large  margin  of  discretion  is 
still  left.  And  secondly,  respect  for  the  Sovereign  would  prevent 
him  from  choosing  as  colleague  any  person  who  was  distasteful 
to  his  Majesty.  He  would  defer  to  the  Sovereign’s  wish  as  much 
as  possible,  but  on  his  own  responsibility.  In  1892  Mr. 
Labouchere  w’as  excluded  from  the  Cabinet  on  the  Queen  ex- 
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pressing  her  displeasure,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  was  respons¬ 
ible  for  Mr.  Labouchere’s  non-inclusion. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  the  chief  means  of  communication 
between  the  Cabinet  and  the  Crown,  he  presents  the  Cabinet 
minutes  to  the  King,  who  is  entitled  to  be  told  about  everything 
that  is  going  to  be  done;  and  told  in  good  time,  so  that  the 
Ministry  can  listen  to  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty.  Queen  Victoria 
exercised  great  influence  in  despatches,  and  the  necessity  of 
informing  the  Sovereign  on  all  important  measures  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  is  illustrated  by  the  circumstances  which  brought  about  Lord 
Palmerston’s  retirement  from  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  1851.  Lord  Palmerston  did  not  send 
dispatches  in  time  for  the  Queen  to  read  them,  and  when  they 
w'ere  returned  by  her  Majesty  Lord  Palmerston  would  alter  them. 
Therefore  the  Queen  wrote  a  Memorandum  to  Lord  Russell, 
the  Prime  Minister,  complaining  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  conduct. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Sovereign  must  not  seek  or  take  advice 
from  any  other  than  his  Cabinet  Minsters  in  matters  of  State 
without  making  it  known  to  the  Cabinet.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  when  in  opposition  wrote  to  William  IV.  pointing  out 
the  danger  of  the  arming  of  political  societies.  William  IV. 
replied  to  the  letter  without  consulting  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
Ministry  remonstrated  with  the  Ling. 

Nor  shall  the  Sovereign  give  a  public  expression  of  opinion  on 
a  matter  of  State  without  being  advised  by  his  ministers.  The 
Sailor  King  violated  this  duty  also  by  making  a  speech  in  the 
Privy  Council  reviling  one  of  his  ministers,  and  this  also  led  to 
a  remonstrance.  The  King  must  support  his  ministers  loyally 
in  their  policy.  In  particular  he  must  put  at  their  disposal  all 
State  offices.  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  “As  regards  the  ladies  of  the 
Household,  whose  position  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  bed¬ 
chamber  question  in  1839,  when  the  late  Queen  objected  to  change 
her  ladies-in-waiting,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  consequently  would  not 
form  a  Ministry,  the  arrangement  is  that  the  Mistress  of  the 
Robes,  who  is  only  an  attendant  on  great  occasions,  changes 
with  the  Ministry.  The  ladies-in-w'aiting,  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
office,  enjoy  much  more  of  personal  contact  with  the  Sovereign, 
are  appointed  and  continue  in  their  appointments  without  regard 
to  the  political  connections  of  their  husbands.” 

No  more  than  passing  mention  can  be  made  of  the  various 
Government  departments  by  which  the  prerogative  is  exercised, 
or  of  the  duties  of  the  five  Secretaries  of  State  who  are  the  means 
of  communication  betw’een  the  subject  and  the  Sovereign.  But 
just  a  few  words  about  the  treaty-making  powers  of  the  Crown 
and  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  with  regard  to  the  Army. 
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Parliament  has  no  direct  means  of  making  war,  peace,  or 
treaties.  The  royal  prerogative  is  used  by  the  advice  of  ministers. 
Let  us  briefly  examine  the  following  limitations  on  the  power  of 
the  Crown  to  make  treaties. 

Firstly,  treaties  involving  a  charge  on  the  people  or  a  change 
in  the  law  may  be  made,  but  cannot  be  carried  into  effect,  without 
the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

In  the  case  of  Walker  v.  Baird,  which  arose  out  of  the  New¬ 
foundland  Fisheries,  the  defendant  was  a  captain  in  the  Eoyal 
Navy,  and  plaintiff  complained  that  Captain  Baird  had  seized  his 
factory.  Captain  Baird’s  defence  was  that  he  had  done  this  act 
by  command  of  Queen  Victoria  in  order  to  carry  out  a  treaty 
which  had  been  made  between  England  and  France.  The  court 
decided  that  it  was  no  defence,  because  the  powers  of  the  Crown 
are  not  increased  by  making  a  treaty,  otherwise  the  monarch 
could  alter  the  law  under  the  guise  of  a  treaty. 

Secondly,  the  question  arises.  Can  the  Crown  by  treaty  extend 
to  foreigners  immunities  from  the  law  of  the  land  which  would 
affect  the  private  rights  of  citizens? 

It  was  alleged  in  the  case  of  a  ship  called  the  Parlement  Beige 
that  Queen  Victoria  had,  by  convention  with  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  conferred  upon  a  ship,  assumed  by  the  court  to  be  a 
private  ship  engaged  in  trade,  the  immunities  of  a  public  ship,  or 
ship  of  war,  so  as  to  disentitle  a  British  subject  from  proceeding 
against  her  for  injuries  sustained  in  a  collision. 

Sir  Eobert  Phillimore  held  that  the  treaty-making  prerogative 
did  not  extend  this  length,  and  gave  judgment  against  the  ship, 
therefore  w’e  infer  that  the  King  cannot  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  a  subject  by  means  of  a  treaty. 

Thirdly,  are  there  any  limits  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  cede 
territory  by  treaty  in  time  of  peace?  The  better  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  there  is  no  such  limit,  although  of  recent  years  the  practice 
has  been  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  the  cession  in 
time  of  peace.  An  Indian  case,  Damodhar  Gordhan  v.  Deoram 
Kangi  illustrates  this  contention.  The  Indian  court  held  that  the 
Crown  had  no  authority  to  cede  territory  in  time  of  peace  without 
consent  of  Parliament,  but  on  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  England  the  decision  of  the  Indian  court 
was  not  upheld. 

The  cession  of  Heligoland. 

In  1890  Queen  Victoria,  in  concluding  a  treaty  with  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  which  provided  among  other  things  for  the 
cession  of  Heligoland  to  the  Emperor,  was  advised  by  her 
ministers  to  make  the  cession  conditional  on  the  approval  of 
Parliament.  This  invitation  to  Parliament  to  share  in  the  exercise 
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of  the  prerogative  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  therewith  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  executive,  was  much  criticised  in  debate, 
for  it  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  protect  the  prerogative  against 
Parliamentary  encroachment.  l\Ir.  Gladstone  said  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  point  out  any  class  of  territory  where  you  cannot  show 
cases  of  cession  by  the  Crown  without  the  authority  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  Sir  William  Anson  concludes  that  to  make  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  a  treaty  depend  upon  the  goodwill  of  a  popular  assembly 
seems  to  be  an  abnegation  on  the  part  of  the  executive  of  a 
responsibility  which  ministers  ought  to  be  ready  to  assume  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  he  further  points  out  that  the  course 
taken  in  1890  with  regard  to  the  cession  of  Heligoland  was 
followed  in  the  case  of  the  Anglo-French  Convention  in  1904,  in 
which  cessions  of  territory  were  made  to  France  in  settlement  of 
various  matters  in  issue  between  the  parties  to  the  entente  cordiale. 

A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  about  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  who  is  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative 
with  regard  to  the  Army. 

Until  recently  the  Army  was  governed  by  several  distinct 
departments,  because  the  King  was  reluctant  to  relinquish  this 
part  of  the  prerogative,  and  secondly,  Parliament  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  anxious  to  accept  the  responsibility.  If  one  Secretary 
of  State  were  made  responsible,  the  ultimate  responsibility  rested 
with  Parliament.  Before  the  general  centralising  of  military 
departments  which  took  place  during  the  Crimean  War,  four 
departments  controlled  the  Army. 

(1)  The  Ordnance  Board. — The  sole  right  to  maintain  defensive 
works,  such  as  castles  and  forts,  was  an  undisputed  branch  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  after  attending  to  this  business  the 
Ordnance  Board  took  up  the  work  of  making  arms,  ammunition, 
and  also  a  survey  for  military  purposes,  which  is  much  used  to-day 
by  the  civilian  for  pleasure  or  business  purposes. 

(2)  The  Secretary  at  War. — This  officer,  who  first  appeared  in 
the  time  of  Charles  IT.,  had  a  ))eculiar  jwsition,  because  though 
not  really  a  Secretary  of  State,  he  appears  to  have  countersigned 
State  papers  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Army.  He  placed 
the  Army  Estimates  before  Parliament,  and  prepared  the  Mutiny 
Bill  for  the  discipline  of  the  forces. 

(3)  The  Commander-in-Chief. — The  establishment  of  this 
officer  in  1793  meant  that  the  King  gave  up  the  personal 
command  of  the  Army,  and  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
internal  discipline  of  the  Army  the  royal  pleasure  would  in  future 
be  conveyed  through  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  not  through 
the  Secretary  at  War.  From  this  time  exists  the  dual  control  of 
the  Army — the  War  Office  and  the  Horse  Guards. 
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In  1810  came  the  inevitable  collision  between  the  two  depart¬ 
ments,  and  it  is  interesting  as  showing  the  slow  degrees  by  which 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  respect  of  the  Army  was 
accommodated  to  the  theory  of  ministerial  responsibility.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  thought  that  the  Secretary  at  War  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  him  as  formerly  to  the  King,  that  he  was  a 
subordinate,  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  law  was 
observed  as  between  soldier  and  citizen,  and  accounts  balanced 
as  between  Parliament  and  the  Army.  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
was  Secretary  at  War  in  1810,  considered  that  his  control  of 
military  finance  and  accounts  entitled  him  to  issue  orders  and 
regulations,  which  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  David  Dundas, 
regarded  as  acts  of  interference.  The  financial  control  of  the  War 
Office  was  upheld  by  the  Cabinet,  to  whom  the  matter  was 
referred,  but  the  Secretary  at  War  was  desired  by  the  Prince 
Regent  not  to  issue  any  new  order  or  regulation  until  it  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

(4)  The  Commissariat,  which  was  a  Treasury  Department, 
which  took  upon  itself  to  find  the  soldier  in  food,  clothing,  and 
forage. 

The  soldier,  therefore,  was  fed  by  the  Treasury  and  armed  by 
the  Ordnance  Board ;  the  Home  Secretary  was  responsible  for  his 
movements  in  his  native  country  ;  the  Colonial  Secretary  superin¬ 
tended  his  movements  abroad ;  the  Secretary  at  War  took  care 
that  he  was  paid,  and  was  responsible  for  the  lawful  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  flogging  which  was  provided  for  him  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

In  1855  the  War  Office  took  charge  of  all  these  matters,  and  by 
an  Order  in  Council  of  1888  the  War  Office  was  divided  into  a 
civil  side  and  a  military  side,  both  subject  to  the  administrative 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  as  responsible  for  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  respect  of  the  Army.  By  this 
order  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  made  principal  adviser  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  all  military  matters,  and  was  made  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  that  he  must  submit  promo¬ 
tions,  and  any  contemplated  movement  of  troops  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  duty  of  advising  the  Secretary  of  State  being 
thought  too  heavy  for  one  man,  by  an  Order  in  Council  of 
1895  four  subordinate  advisers  were  appointed  on  the  military 
side  :  (1)  The  Adjutant-General,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  enlisting,  training,  and  discharging  the  soldier. 

(2)  The  Quartermaster-General,  who  attended  to  transport  and 
the  feeding  of  the  troops. 

(3)  The  Inspector-General  of  Ordnance,  who  provided  and 
inspected  warlike  stores  and  equipment. 
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(4)  The  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications. 

Each  of  these  four  officers  must  submit  proposals  for  the  annual 
estimates,  and  must  advise  the  Secretary  of  State  on  all  questions 
connected  with  the  duties  of  his  department. 

The  great  importance  of  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  with 
its  manifold  duties,  proved  a  stumbling  block  to  the  satisfactory 
working  of  the  Army  machine,  however,  and  in  1901,  when  Lord 
Wolseley,  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  about  to  retire  from  the 
position,  he  addi’essed  a  memorandum  to  the  Prime  Minister 
pointing  out  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  did  not  have  effective 
control,  whilst  the  heads  of  departments  were  not  fully  respons¬ 
ible.  After  the  war  in  South  Africa  the  office  was  abolished  and 
an  Army  Council  was  created  possessing  the  characteristics  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  Thus,  all  the  power  and  authority  formerly 
exercised  under  royal  prerogative  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  was,  by  Letters  Patent  of  February  6th, 
1904,  thenceforth  to  be  exercised  by  a  Council  consisting  of  both 
civil  and  military  members. 

Sir  William  Anson  points  out  that  it  is  a  weak  point  in 
the  system  that  Parliament  knows  nothing  of  the  original 
demands  made  by  the  military  heads  of  departments,  nor 
of  the  ground  of  their  reduction  in  the  War  Office,  Treasury, 
or  Cabinet.  The  Treasury  loves  economy  for  its  own  sake ; 
the  Cabinet  loves  economy,  because  economy  is  popular. 
The  estimates  represent  a  compromise  ;  not  what  the  military 
authorities  think  it  right  to  spend,  but  only  how  they  propose  to 
spend  the  sum  which  the  Cabinet  propose  to  demand. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  everything  that  is  done  in  the  Army  is 
done  subject  to  his  approval.  He  must  answer  to  Parliament  for 
the  discipline  of  the  troops  and  for  their  relations  with  the  citizen, 
as  well  as  for  their  distribution,  efficiency,  and  cost.  The  House 
of  Commons  may  express  its  disapproval  of  a  minister  directly 
by  censure,  or  indirectly  by  refusing  him  a  vote  on  a  question 
which  he  thinks  important  in  the  business  of  his  office  ;  but  while 
he  holds  office  he  is  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  the  King’s 
prerogative  in  respect  of  the  Army,  and  is  bound  to  take  care  that 
the  prerogative  is  exercised  by  the  Crown  and  not  by  Parliament. 
No  one  would  desire  to  see  the  Army  the  servant  of  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  the 
management  of  any  minister,  however  incapable,  would  be  as  bad 
as  the  management  of  an  indeterminate  number  of  irresponsible 
politicians. 

We  have,  then,  briefly  investigated  the  nature  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  traced  its  sources,  marked  its  limitations,  and  shown 
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how  it  has  come  to  be  exercised  by  responsible  ministers.  A  few 
formal  acts  of  State  are  still  performed  by  his  Majesty,  but  for 
the  most  part  his  power  lies  in  consulting  with  his  ministers  and 
advising  them  on  affairs  of  State,  of  upholding  a  Court  consonant 
with  our  dignified  position  amongst  the  other  nations,  of  holding 
together  and  stimulating  society,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  example 
set  in  this  direction  by  his  beloved  father  is  only  the  forerunner, 
on  the  part  of  George  V.,  to  a  greater  stimulus  to  amusement, 
social  enjoyment,  and  a  consequent  benefit  to  the  trades  and 
manufactures  of  the  country.  In  regretting  the  decline  of  Court 
functions  during  Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  Mr.  Bagehot  points  out 
how  Charles  IT.  was  renJIy  the  head  of  society.  Whitehall,  in 
his  time,  was  the  centre  of  the  best  talk,  the  best  fashion,  and 
the  most  curious  love  affairs  of  the  age.  He  did  not  contribute 
good  morality  to  society,  but  he  set  an  example  of  infinite  agree¬ 
ableness.  The  Court  was  the  focus  where  everything  fascinating 
gathered,  and  where  everything  exciting  centred.  Whitehall 
was  an  unequalled  club,  with  female  society  of  a  very  clever  and 
sharp  sort  superadded.  All  this,  as  we  know,  is  now'  altered. 
Buckingham  Palace  is  as  unlike  a  club  as  any  place  is  likely  to  be. 
The  first  two  Georges  were  men  ignorant  of  English,  and  wholly 
unfit  to  guide  and  lead  English  society.  They  both  preferred  one 
or  two  German  ladies  of  bad  character  to  all  else  in  London. 
George  III.  had  no  social  vices,  but  he  had  no  social  pleasures. 
He  was  a  family  man,  and  a  man  of  business,  and  sincerely  pre¬ 
ferred  a  leg  of  mutton  and  turnips  after  a  good  day’s  work  to  the 
best  fashion  and  most  exciting  talk.  In  consequence  society 
has  become  an  “upper  ten  thousand”  ;  it  is  no  more  monarchical 
in  fact  than  the  society  of  New  York.  The  peculiarly  masculine 
world  of  the  clubs  and  their  neighbourhood  has  no  more  to  do  in 
daily  life  with  Buckingham  Palace  than  with  the  Tuileries.  The 
names  of  levee  and  drawdng-room  still  sustain  the  memory  of  the 
time  when  the  King’s  bed-chamber  and  the  Queen’s  “with¬ 
drawing  room”  w’ere  the  centres  of  London  life,  but  they  no 
longer  make  a  part  of  social  enjoyment.  Careful  observers  have 
long  perceived  this,  but  it  was  made  palpable  to  everyone  by  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort.  Since  then  the  Court  has  been 
always  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  and  for  a  time  it  w'as 
quite  annihilated.  There  are  arguments  for  not  having  a  Court, 
and  there  are  arguments  for  having  a  splendid  Court ;  but  there  are 
no  arguments  for  having  a  mean  Court.  It  is  better  to  spend  a 
million  in  dazzling  when  you  wish  to  dazzle,  than  three-quarters 
of  a  million  in  trying  to  dazzle  and  yet  not  dazzling. 

C.  Harvard  Pierson. 
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The  connection  of  the  City  of  London  with  the  Coronations  of  the 
English  kings  goes  a  very  long  way  back,  and  if  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  the  beginnings  and  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  it  we 
must  transport  ourselves  to  some  of  the  very  early  days  of  our 
history.  The  dawn  of  London’s  future  greatness  was  in  the  far¬ 
away  days  of  Egbert,  when  it  became  more  and  more  frequently 
the  seat  of  royal  residence  and,  incidentally,  the  meeting  place 
of  the  witan’  which  used  to  assemble  wherever  the  king  happened 
to  be.  Thus  it  first  began  to  overshadow  Winchester.  From 
the  reign  of  Alfred  onwards  it  held  a  commanding  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  for  he  decreed  that  the  witan’  should 
be  summoned  to  London  at  least  twice  in  every  year,  no  matter 
where  the  king  might  be.  In  theory  all  the  freemen  of  the 
kingdom  were  at  liberty  to  attend  these  meetings,  but  of  course 
only  those  who  were  near  at  hand  could  avail  themselves  of 
their  privileges,  and  so  it  came  about  that  the  Londoners  had  a 
more  frequent  voice  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  than  the 
freemen  of  other  places.  London  rose  further  in  importance 
when,  owing  to  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  it  was  able  to 
withstand  the  attacks  of  the  Danes.  Early  in  the  eleventh 
century  Swegn  made  such  a  fierce  descent  upon  the  country  that, 
in  the  words  of  a  chronicler,  “All  England  trembled  before  him 
like  the  rustling  of  a  bed  of  reeds  shaken  by  the  west  wind.” 
But  not  so  London.  Swegn  and  Olave  sailed  up  the  Thames  with 
a  fleet  ninety-four  strong  and  laid  siege  to  it,  but  “they  sustained 
more  harm  than  they  ever  supposed  any  citizen  would  be  able  to 
do  unto  them.”  “And  oft  they  fought  against  the  City  of  London,” 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  “but,  praise  God,  it  yet  stands  and 
that  there  they  ever  met  with  ill  fare.” 

However,  as  Swegn  was  victorious  everywhere  else,  the 
Londoners  eventually  had  to  submit,  but  in  the  meantime  they 
had  “found  themselves,”  as  the  saying  is.  They  had  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  strength,  while  the  fine  resistance  they 
had  made  was  not  without  its  moral  effect  on  the  country.  On 
the  death  of  Ethelred  TI.  all  England,  with  the  single  exception 
of  London,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and  it  was  the 
Londoners  then  who  saved  the  situation.  Cmit  presented  him¬ 
self  to  the  witan’  at  Southampton  and  they  elected  him  king, 
being  far  too  much  afraid  of  him  to  do  anything  else.  But  the 
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citizens  of  London  would  have  none  of  him.  Undaunted  by 
the  fact  of  the  one  square  mile  within  their  walls  being  the 
only  spot  in  the  kingdom  that  was  unconquered,  they,  and  such 
members  of  the  witan’  who  happened  to  he  in  London,  proceeded 
to  elect  a  man  of  their  own  race,  Edmund,  surnamed  Ironsides 
for  his  valour.  Him  they  declared  duly  elected,  proclaimed  him 
King  of  England  in  succession  to  Ethelred,  and  performed  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  In  the  sequel  their  magnificent 
courage  was  justified.  Edmund,  at  the  time  of  his  accession, 
was  king  over  just  that  one  square  mile  of  territory  and  nothing 
more,  but  the  spirited  action  of  the  Londoners  roused  the 
country.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  was  in  a  position 
to  treat  with  Cnut  on  equal  terms,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  divide  the  kingdom  between  them ;  he  to  be  overlord 
and  to  have  the  southern  part,  and  Cnut  to  rule  over  all  the  land 
north  of  the  Thames. 

Edmund’s  was  the  first  coronation  that  ever  took  place  in 
London,  and  it  is  the  first  time,  too,  we  hear  of  the  citizens 
having  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a  king.  But  London  was 
already  a  great  and  mighty  city  and  was  growing  more  powerful 
every  year,  while  its  inhabitants  were  rajndly  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  influential  bodies  in  the  kingdom. 
In  10.35,  Cnut  being  dead  and  a  new  king  having  to  be  chosen, 
the  witan’  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford.  Thither  came  also 
Leofric  the  Earl,  most  of  the  thanes  north  of  the  Thames  and 
the  “lithsmen”  of  London,  and  sitting  in  solemn  council  they 
chose  Harold  and  Harthacnut  his  brother.  The  reigns  of  these 
two  sovereigns  were  a  sore  trial  to  the  English,  and  small  ground 
for  lamentation  was  there  when  Harthacnut,  the  survivor,  died. 
The  mind  of  the  nation  was  quite  made  up  as  to  who  was  to 
succeed  him,  and  hardly  had  he  ceased  to  breathe  when  “the 
citizens  of  London  and  all  the  ‘  peers  ’  who  were  there  ’’  elected 
Edward  the  Confessor.  “Before  the  king  buried  were  all  folk 
chose  Edward  to  London  ’’  runs  the  Anglo-Saxon  account.  But 
he  was  not  crowned  there,  Winchester,  which  was  still  the 
capital,  being  the  scene  of  his  inauguration.  But  his  reign  was 
a  memorable  one  for  London,  as  it  saw  the  first  beginnings  of 
Westminster.  From  the  city  walls  could  be  seen  the  towers  of 
the  Palace  and  of  the  Church  which  Edward  built  for  himself 
in  the  west ;  of  that  Palace  which  was  to  be  his  principal  residence 
as  it  came  to  be  after  him  of  all  the  Sovereigns  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  beautiful  Minster,  which  was  to  receive  his  body  for 
burial.  Westminster  imparted  to  London  an  atmosphere  which 
the  city  had  never  had  before,  which  Winchester  had  never  had. 
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and  which  London  was  never  to  lose.  Something  of  the  charm 
of  the  Confessor’s  strange  personality  seems  to  have  cast  over 
Westminster  a  spell  which  was  to  be  long  enduring  and  which 
made  Westminster  a  place  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Eoyal  Treasury  was  at  Winchester  for  some  time  longer,  but 
from  now  onwards  the  seat  of  the  Government  became  more 
and  more  centred  in  Westminster. 

The  witan’  was  already  assembled  in  London  when  the  throne 
became  vacant  on  the  Confessor’s  death.  It  was  necessary  to 
elect  another  king  without  an  instant’s  delay,  and  their  choice 
fell  upon  Harold  at  once,  who  was  crowned  in  London,  probably 
at  St.  Paul’s,  though  some  say  at  the  Confessor’s  Abbey.  Ten 
months  later,  when  Hastings  had  been  fought  and  lost,  London 
was  the  i allying  point  of  the  nation.  Such  of  the  great  men 
as  were  left  flocked  thither  to  take  council  together,  and  “the 
citizens  and  seamen  of  London  ’’  are  specially  mentioned  as  taking 
place  in  the  deliberations.  At  this  crisis  London  was  true  to  her 
best  traditions.  The  same  resolute  spirit  which,  years  before, 
had  prompted  their  grandfathers  to  hold  the  city  for  Edmund 
against  such  long  odds,  animated  her  citizens  now’.  No  thought 
of  submission  had  as  yet  entered  their  heads.  The  assembly 
proceeded  to  choose  a  new  king  in  Harold’s  place,  and  Edgar  the 
Aethling  was  formally  elected  and  proclaimed.  Whether  he 
was  crowned  or  not  is  uncertain.  All  those  present  at 
the  election  swore  to  continue  the  war  under  his  banner, 
and  if  only  their  lofty  patriotism  had  prevailed  more  generally 
the  Normans  might  yet  have  been  driven  back.  But  the 
nation  fell  away  in  all  directions.  Edwine  and  IMorkere 
departed  for  their  own  dominions,  taking  their  levies  with  them, 
and  Dover  opened  her  gates  to  the  Conqueror  without  striking 
a  single  blow.  To  continue  the  struggle  in  the  face  of  defections 
such  as  these  was  hopeless.  In  the  deputation  which  presently 
waited  on  William  at  Berkhampstead  and  offered  him  the  crown , 
“some  of  the  Londoners  of  the  better  sort”  were  included.  It 
would  not  have  been  thoroughly  representative  without  them. 
The  coronation  of  William  the  Conqueror  at  Westminster  w’as  the 
first  of  the  long  series  which  has  run  into  eight  and  a  half 
centuries. 

The  peculiar  individual  influence  which  the  Londoners  from 
time  to  time  have  exercised  on  our  national  history  is  never  shown 
more  clearly  than  by  the  part  they  played  in  Stephen’s  accession. 
Henry  I.’s  death  took  the  nation  by  surprise,  and  both  the 
claimants  to  the  throne  happening  to  be  in  Normandy,  the  central 
authority  in  England  was  paralysed.  Stephen  hurried  across  the 
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Channel  with  all  possible  speed.  Dover  and  Canterbury  closed 
their  gates  to  him,  but  with  the  few  attendants  who  had  crossed 
with  him  he  pushed  on  to  London.  Everything  now  depended 
upon  his  reception  there,  and  he  was  not  long  left  in  doubt.  The 
inhabitants  poured  out  in  their  hundreds  to  welcome  him,  and 
received  him  with  transports  of  joy.  The  City  had  never  pledged 
itself  to  support  the  claims  of  Matilda,  who  was  for  many  reasons 
obnoxious  to  them.  Many  of  them  were  of  Norman  origin,  and 
her  marriage  with  an  Angevin  prince,  one  of  the  hereditary  foes 
of  Normandy,  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  make  them  range  them¬ 
selves  against  her,  besides  which,  to  the  Londoners  generally, 
Geoffrey,  whose  reputation  was  of  the  very  worst,  was  as  greatly 
detested  as  Stephen  was  beloved. 

The  “men  of  rank  and  experience”  were  already  assembled  in 
council,  for  a  condition  of  things  bordering  on  anarchy  prevailed, 
and  some  measures  were  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order.  “The  Aldermen  and  wiser  folk  gathered  together  the 
folk-mote,  and  these  providing  at  their  own  will  for  the  good  of 
the  realm,  unanimously  agreed  to  choose  a  king.”  There  was  not 
a  single  noble  or  prelate  in  London  at  the  moment,  excepting 
Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Stephen’s  brother,  but  the  absence 
of  anything  approaching  a  National  Council  did  not  disturb  them 
in  the  least.  They  held  that  the  kingdom  was  exposed  to  danger 
without  a  king,  and  declared  that  “their  undoubted  right  and 
special  privilege  it  was  that  on  their  king’s  death  his  successor 
should  be  cbosen  by  them,”  and  they  offered  Stephen  the  crown. 
“Ample  securities  were  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom. 
Oath  was  given  for  oath.  They  sw’ore  to  defend  him  with  blood 
and  money,  and  Stephen  swore  to  apply  himself  to  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom.”  A  week  later  he  was  crowned  at  West¬ 
minster.  No  brilliant  gathering  graced  the  ceremony.  Only 
three  bishops  and  a  few  nobles  w’ere  present,  and  not  a  single 
abbot.  Tbe  service  seems  to  have  been  very  hurriedly  performed. 
The  kiss  of  peace  was  forgotten,  and  during  the  Communion  the 
host  suddenly  disappeared.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
officiated  in  violation  of  bis  oath  to  support  ^latilda.  But  shorn 
as  the  rite  was  of  much  of  its  usual  dignity,  the  Londoners  had 
achieved  their  purpose.  No  one  could  pretend  now’  that  the 
throne  w’as  vacant. 

Bold  as  was  the  claim  which  they  had  put  forward,  no  one 
seems  to  have  challenged  it.  England  and  Normandy  accepted 
Stephen  as  their  Sovereign,  and  the  Pope  acknowledged  him. 
Never  before  or  since  have  the  Londoners  taken  up  quite  the 
position  they  did  on  this  occasion,  but  their  influence  has  alw’ays 
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been  felt  when  there  were  two  or  more  candidates  claiming  the 
throne.  Another  case  in  point  was  the  accession  of  Eichard  II. 
The  death  of  the  Black  Prince  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  was 
a  contingency  so  unexpected  and  so  novel  that  a  doubt  was  actually 
entertained  as  to  who  was  now  the  heir-apparent,  his  son  Richard 
or  his  brother  John  of  Gaunt.  It  w’as  owing  entirely  to  the 
action  of  the  citizens  of  London  that  the  point  was  settled  in 
favour  of  Richard,  and  he  was  nicknamed  the  “Londoners’  king" 
from  this  very  circumstance.  Many  more  instances  to  the  same 
effect  might  be  given. 

The  coronation  ceremony  consists,  of  course,  of  the  solemn 
ratification  of  the  election  which  has  preceded  it,  and  of  the 
consecration  of  the  person  whom  the  nation  has  chosen. 
From  very  early  times  the  City  of  London  has  always  been 
represented  at  these  ceremonies.  Exactly  how  early  we 
cannot  say.  We  have  nothing  but  the  very  scantiest  records  of 
early  coronations,  and  on  the  share  the  Londoners  took  in  them 
the  chroniclers  are  absolutely  silent  until  we  come  to  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.  His  coronation  ceremony  is  described  at  great 
length,  and  there  we  learn  for  the  first  time  that  they  claimed 
to  assist  the  Chief  Butler  at  the  banquet,  which  service  the 
citizens  had  always  done  on  such  occasions  “of  old  time.”  It 
was  already  an  ancient  claim,  therefore,  in  1189.  London  became 
the  definite  place  of  the  royal  elections  at  the  Conquest,  and 
as  we  have  seen,  the  citizens,  even  then,  had  long  had  an  im¬ 
portant  voice  in  the  elections  of  the  kings,  so  that  it  may  well  be 
that  their  attendance  dated  from  some  time  before  the  Conquest. 
So  the  presence  of  the  citizens  of  London  at  the  coronations  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  features  of  the  ceremony,  and  probably 
there  are  only  two  points  in  it  which  are  older,  namely,  the  order 
of  the  service,  which  is  modelled  on  that  used  for  Ethelred  TI., 
and  the  attendance  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  who  as 
primates  officiate.  As  is  only  right  and  proper,  the  Lord 
Mayor  takes  a  high  and  distinguished  place  in  the  king’s 
procession.  He  walks  among  the  great  Officers  of  State 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Sovereign,  and  carries  the  famous 
crystal  mace.  At  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  the  City 
of  London  was  represented  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress,  by  all  the  Aldermen,  the  Recorder,  the  Sheriffs,  the 
City  Remembrancer,  and  the  Town  Clerk. 

The  service  of  the  Londoners  at  the  banquet  was  to  assist  the 
Chief  Butler  of  England  in  the  execution  of  his  duties.  They 
had  the  right  to  sit  at  the  table  “near  the  cupboard  on  the  left 
side”  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  Mayor  used  to  serve  the 
Sovereign  with  wine  in  a  gold  cup,  which  cup  and  the  ewer 
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he  was  to  receive  as  his  tee.  These  services  were  duly  perl'ornied 
by  tliem  at  all  the  coronations  of  the  kings  of  England  and  of 
their  consorts  down  to  that  of  George  IV.  in  18"21,  when  the  last 
banquet  took  place.  A  curious  order  of  procedure  for  the 
attendance  of  the  Londoners  is  preserved  among  the  Corporation 
Kecords.  It  runs  :  “All  the  Aldermen  meet  my  lord  and  sherilfs 
at  the  Three  Cranes  or  the  Vinetree,  at  the  hour  of  the  summons, 
in  their  scarlet  gowns,  and  cloaks  to  be  borne  with  them,  lined 
or  furred,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  my  lord  in  a  crimson 
velvet  gown;  where,  taking  barge,  they  land  at  Westminster, 
and  there  they  attend  in  the  Chequer-Chamber  (being  served  with 
wine  and  cakes)  until  they  are  called  by  the  heralds ;  then  they 
put  on  their  cloaks.” 

The  account  of  Richard  I.’s  inauguration,  the  first  of  which 
we  have  any  detailed  description,  reads  very  quaintly  to  us.  It 
was  a  “man’s”  coronation  entirely,  for  there  was  not  a  single 
woman  present,  the  king  being  unmarried  and  the  queen- 
dowager  in  Normandy.  The  great  officers  of  State  walked  in 
the  royal  procession,  and  not  only  carried  their  wands  of  office 
but  used  them  pretty  freely.  They  appear  to  have  laid  about 
them  right  and  left  on  the  encroaching  crowd  of  eager  spectators, 
and  no  other  measures  for  keeping  the  line  of  the  })rocession  clear 
seem  to  have  been  adopted.  These  wands  must  have  been  very 
different  from  the  costly  and  elegant  toys  which  do  service  in 
our  days,  and  they  were,  no  doubt,  good  strong  cudgels  “smartened 
up.”  When  it  came  to  giving  a  description  of  the  banquet, 
words  seem  to  have  failed  the  chronicler.  Never  before  had  there 
been  such  a  magnificent  feast.  The  king  sat  at  a  table  with 
the  bishops  and  archbishops,  the  earls  and  barons  all  served 
according  to  their  several  dignities.  The  citizens  of  London 
served  in  the  cellars,  and  the  citizens  of  Winchester  in  the 
kitchen.  As  for  the  wine  !  on  so  generous  a  scale  was  it  provided 
that  “it  ran  all  along  the  pavement,  and  even  down  the  walls 
of  the  banqueting  hall,”  from  which  we  may  infer  that  they 
feasted  long  and  merrily.  The  Tjondoners  must  have  been  kept 
busy. 

The  first  of  those  pageants  for  which  the  City  was  to  become 
so  famous  in  after  times  was  prepared  in  honour  of  a  coronation, 
namely,  that  of  Eleanor  of  Provtmce.  The  Tjondoners  are  said 
to  have  shown  “much  serviceable  forwardness”  on  this  occasion. 
The  mayor  and  aldermen  rode  in  their  robes  of  office,  and  behind 
them  came  three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  citizens,  all  dressed 
in  silk  mantles  worked  with  gold.  They  were  mounted  on 
valuable  horses  shining  with  new  bits  and  saddles,  and  every  man 
was  carrying  either  a  gold  or  a  silver  cup  in  token  of  their  ancient 
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office  oi  cellarer  at  the  coronation.  99iev  were  “well  marshallerl, 
and  rode  in  troops  arranged  in  order,  preceded  by  the  King’s 
trumpeters  and  horns  sounding.” 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  over  the 
arrangements  for  the  banquet.  One  hotly  disputed  point  was  as 
to  who  should  sit  at  the  table  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king. 
The  justiciar  of  the  forests  arranged  the  drinking  cups  upon  it, 
and  then  everybody  wanted  to  sit  there.  After  a  great  deal  of 
talking  it  was  agreed  that  the  Chancellor,  the  Chamberlain,  the 
Marshal,  the  Constable,  and  the  “barons”  of  London  should  occupy 
these  places  of  honour  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  estab¬ 
lished  no  precedent,  and  that  the  arrangement  was  “saving  the 
rights  of  others.”  The  “barons”  of  London  quarrelled  among 
themselves  as  to  the  order  of  their  places  here,  and  were  w’ith  diffi¬ 
culty  made  to  sit  in  the  order  of  their  creations  in  the  City  of 
London  “whereby  each  knew  his  seat  ”  thus  ;  finally  that  difficulty 
was  overcome.  But  another  soon  cropped  up,  for  the  Chief  Butler, 
Hugh  de  Albini,  Earl  of  Arundel,  was  unable  to  officiate,  being 
under  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  had  appointed  a  deputy. 
The  Londoners  declared  that  no  deputy  could  be  allowed,  and  that 
failing  the  Chief  Butler  himself,  their  mayor,  Andrew  Buckerel, 
a  ]iepperer,  should  perform  the  duties.  The  quarrel  waxed  so 
hot  and  furious  that  the  King  had  to  interfere,  and  he,  deciding 
in  favour  of  the  dejmty,  the  IMayor  had  to  content  himself  with 
serving  the  two  bishops  on  either  side  of  the  king.  Everything 
seems  to  have  gone  on  well  after  that.  “  The  citizens  of  London,” 
we  are  told,  “passed  the  wine  about  in  all  directions,”  and  the 
citizens  of  Winchester  again  served  in  the  kitchen. 

The  State  processions  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  on  the 
day  before  the  ceremony  in  the  Abbey  were  long  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  features  of  the  coronation  festivities.  Bichard  11.  set 
the  precedent  for  it.  On  his  accession  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  act  as  mediator  between  the  turbulent  Tjondoners  and  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  A  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
them  in  his  presence  at  his  jKilace  at  Sheeti,  and  in  dismissing 
the  deputation  from  the  city,  Bichard  is  said  to  have  kissed 
every  one  of  them  and  to  have  promised  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  city,  which  he  spoke  of  with  affection,  calling  it  “the  King’s 
Chamber.”  Overjoyed  at  this  sign  of  his  favour,  the  Londoners 
begged  him  to  pay  the  city  a  visit,  and  their  delight  knew  no 
bounds  when  he  left  Sheen  and  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Tower 
for  a  week.  They  spared  no  expense  and  labour  in  preparing  the 
streets  through  which  he  was  to  pass.  They  were  cleansed  and 
gravelled,  the  side-walks  railed  in,  the  houses  hung  with  arras 
or  tapestry,  or  even  with  cloth  of  gold,  the  standards  and  cross 
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at  Cheape  were  painted  aud  made  to  look  like  new.  Temple 
liar  and  Ludgate  were  decorated,  and  numerous  pageants  were 
arranged  at  different  points  along  the  route.  On  the  great  day 
itself  the  road  from  Gracechurch  to  St.  Paul’s  Church  was  lined 
with  the  livery  companies  ranged  in  order,  “beginning  with  the 
base  and  mean  occupations  and  ascending  to  the  worshipful 
crafts  ’’  all  in  their  livery  robes.  The  mayor  and  other  civic 
authorities,  “having  fortified  themselves  with  a  public  breakfast,” 
waited  for  the  king  at  the  Tower  and  escorted  him  through 
the  city. 

At  this  coronation  the  Londoners  were  at  first  denied  their 
usual  service.  On  John  Philipot,  the  mayor,  making  the  usual 
claim,  he  was  contemptuously  refused.  Sir  Eobert  Belknap,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  telling  him  that  the  citizens  might 
come  and  wash  the  pots  and  pans  after  the  banquet  was  over 
if  they  liked.  That  kind  of  treatment,  of  course,  was  not  to  be 
borne,  and  they  set  about  preparing  a  revenge.  When  the 
brilliant  cavalcade  which  accompanied  the  King  swept  through 
Cheapside  on  its  way  to  Westminster,  there,  on  one  of  the 
triumphal  arches,  was  an  effigy  of  this  same  Eobert  Belknap  in 
the  ignominious  attitude  of  vomiting  wine !  When  the  Lon¬ 
doners  presented  themselves  at  Westminster  the  next  day  and 
claimed  to  assist  the  Chief  Butler,  no  one  ventured  to  interfere 
with  them,  and  they  did  their  service  without  any  more  ado. 

These  processions  continued  until  the  time  of  the  Stuart 
kings.  During  their  short  sojourn  at  the  Tower  it  became 
customary  for  the  sovereigns  to  create  a  number  of  Knights  of 
the  Bath  in  honour  of  the  approaching  coronation,  and  they  rode 
in  their  new'  blue  vestments  in  the  procession  on  the  following 
day.  The  Londoners  used  to  enjoy  themselves  enormously  on 
these  occasions.  Sometimes  the  cavalcade  consisted  of  five  or 
six  thousand  persons,  all  magnificently  apparelled  and  mounted. 
Then  there  w'ere  the  pageants.  Our  ancestors  were  not  the  men 
to  stick  at  a  trifle,  and  there  was  no  Censor  in  those  days  to  impose 
restrictions  on  their  imaginations.  At  the  Standard  in  “Cheape  ” 
a  pageant  was  set  up  to  w'elcome  Catharine  of  Aragon  on  her 
entry  as  a  bride,  and  the  Princess  was  addressed  in  the  most 
felicitous  terms  by  a  personage  representing  God  Almighty  !  So 
we  can  imagine  what  a  feast  of  variety  these  functions  must  have 
afforded. 

James  I.  had  to  forgo  this  procession  at  his  coronation  on 
account  of  the  plague  which  w'as  raging  at  the  time,  and  of  w'hich 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  persons  died  in  London  and  the 
suburbs  in  one  week,  and  it  was  also  abandoned  when  Charles  I. 
was  crowned  for  the  same  reason.  Tt  took  place  as  usual  on  the 
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accession  of  Charles  II.,  and  Janies  II.  wished  it,  too,  but  on 
inquiring  as  to  the  expense,  and  finding  that  the  cost  would  be 
about  half  as  much  as  he  proposed  spending  on  dressing  the  Queen, 
he  abandoned  it,  and  it  was  never  revived.  One  relic  of  them 
remains,  the  famous  crystal  mace,  which  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  Corporation.  It  was  carried  before  Edward  VI.  and  the 
kings  who  succeeded  him  on  their  processions  through  the  City, 
and  is  still  used  at  the  coronations.  James  II.,  who  wanted  to 
make  his  coronation  very  magnificent,  sent  to  the  mayor  to 
borrow  the  City’s  j)late  for  the  day.  A  special  Court  of  Aldermen 
was  summoned,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  “such  plate  as  could 
be  spared  ”  !  It  was  borrowed  again  for  the  coronation  banquet 
of  William  and  Mary.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  this  loan  that  the 
number  of  representatives  of  the  City  at  the  ceremony  in  1680 
was  increased.  From  this  time  onwards,  in  addition  to  the 
iMayor  and  Aldermen,  the  Masters  of  the  twelve  principal  Livery 
(’ompanies  were  allowed  to  attend,  and  good  care  always  taken 
tliat  proper  places  should  be  provided  for  them  both  in  the  Abbey 
and  at  the  banquet. 

When  these  processions  were  abaiidoiKMl  the  festivities  were 
shorn  of  one  of  their  most  popular  features.  But  the  Londoners 
M'ere  not  going  to  be  left  out  of  them  altogether.  I^lver  since  they 
were  given  up  the  civic  authorities  have  made  a  point  of  soliciting 
the  sovereigns  to  visit  them  at  the  Ciuildhall  as  soon  after  the 
coronation  as  coidd  conveniently  be  arranged,  so  that  the  visit 
of  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  to  the  City  on  June  29th  next 
is  in  accordance  with  what  is  now  a  time-honoured  custom. 

AIinto  F.  Johnston. 


A  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  SCHEME  IN  PRACTICE. 


The  utilisation  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  brought  in  its  train 
a  revolution  in  the  social  conditions  of  a  large  section  of  the 
population  of  every  industrial  country.  The  growth  of  those 
vast  commercial  enterprises  which  are  a  nation’s  pride  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  distinct  class  of  citizens — the  nature  of  their 
occupation  does  not  engender  and  keep  alive  that  attachment  to 
a  certain  locality  which  is  characteristic  of  the  most  modest  owner, 
he  it  of  a  small  plot  of  ground  or  of  even  the  most  limited  stock- 
in-trade.  The  factory  worker  is  dependent  upon  his  weekly  wage, 
an  assured  sum  in  ordinary  circumstances,  yet  insufficient  to 
make  provision  for  old  age  or  for  the  proverbial  rainy  day,  even 
were  thrift  practised  on  a  larger  scale  than  is  the  case  in  our 
pleasure-loving  times.  Any  disorganisation  in  the  workman’s 
household  economy  has  to  be  made  good  by  the  remainder  of  the 
citizens,  as  we  do  not  recognise  the  right  of  a  man  to  starve, 
hence  it  is  evident  that  for  some  time  this  problem  of  provision 
for  the  incapacitated  worker  and  of  those  dependent  upon  his  wage 
for  their  livelihood  has  necessarily  loomed  large  on  the  programme 
of  social  reforms  occupying  the  attention  of  every  important 
industrial  country.  Soon  it  was  recognised  that  any  measures 
designed  to  accomplish  this  aim  must  be  based  on  the  compulsory 
inclusion  of  all  to  whom  the  designation  of  a  worker  is  applicable, 
and  any  system,  however  complete,  of  voluntary  insurance  has 
to  occupy  a  second  place. 

Our  measures  to  safeguard  the  factory  worker  as  far  as  his 
surroundings  and  conditions  of  work  are  concerned  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  he  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  in  this  direction 
Oreat  Britain  has  set  a  model  for  other  nations  to  copy.  On  the 
other  hand,  provision  for  incapacity  has  been  left  to  private 
initiative,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  sound  practical  judgment 
of  the  British  working  man  to  see  that  in  no  country  have 
voluntary  organisations  for  the  benefit  of  workers  attained  so 
high  a  degree  of  popularity  and  effectiveness  as  in  Great  Britain. 
The  introduction  of  Old  Age  Pensions  marks  the  first  break  with 
our  traditions,  and  this  step  is  about  to  he  followed  by  one  of  the 
greatest  social  reforms  which  have  ever  revolutionised  the 
economic  conditions  of  a  people — compulsory  insurance  against 
sickness  and  invalidity.  The  great  moral  importance  of  the  latter 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  worker  himself  contributes  towards  the 
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benefits  he  may  one  day  stand  in  need  of,  and  thus  the  hateful 
taint  of  charity  which  clings  to  so  many  of  our  institutions  is 
abolished.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  of  security  with 
regard  to  the  lot  of  the  wage-earner  and  his  dependants  in 
adversity  must  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  the  mental 
state  of  the  w’orker  which  may  not  be  without  effect  on  the 
general  trend  of  opinion  in  the  country. 

The  National  Scheme  of  Insurance  laid  before  the  country  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  admittedly  in  many  respects 
a  replica  of  the  German  system,  yet  it  is  evident  that  care  has 
been  taken  to  avoid  the  adoption  of  many  of  the  unwelcome 
features  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  accumulated  experience  gained 
during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  this  scheme  has  been  in 
force  has  been  duly  sifted,  and  the  whole  adapted  to  suit  British 
requirements  and  conditions  as  far  as  this  is  possible  in  a  country 
in  which  many  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  such 
a  scheme  is  built  up  have  first  to  be  created  or  fashioned  to  meet 
the  object  of  the  author  of  the  Bill.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  is  the  assignation  of  a  proper  place  to  the  existing 
sick  clubs,  a  difficulty  that  was  of  very  secondary  importance  at 
the  time  that  the  system  was  introduced  in  Germany,  as  the  then 
existing  friendly  societies  could  not  be  compared  as  regards 
importance  to  the  British  institutions.  A  study  of  the  German 
insurance  laws  will  reveal  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
proposed  British  scheme  and  the  system  in  actual  working  in 
Germany,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  to  be  over¬ 
come  before  such  a  measure  can  he  introduced  into  our  daily  life. 

The  whole  system  of  national  insurance  in  Germany  is  divided 
into  three  distinct  sections  : — 1.  Insurance  against  sickness. 
2.  Insurance  against  accidents.  3.  Insurance  against  invalidity 
and  old  age. 

The  first  section,  the  insurance  against  sickness,  is  absolutely 
self-governing,  and  the  State  does  not  contribute  towards  its 
maintenance,  it  merely  reserves  itself  the  right  of  supervising  the 
working  of  the  single  sick  clubs  and  acting  as  arbitrator  in  the 
case  of  disputes.  This  insurance  extends  to  practically  every 
wage-earner  with  an  income  of  less  than  ,^100  a  year,  or  six 
shillings  and  eightpence  a  day  (the  only  exceptions  being  persons 
in  State  or  municipal  employ,  for  whom  other  provision  has  been 
made),  including  foreigners.  Inability  to  insurance  begins  with 
the  day  of  entering  employment,  and  the  employer  is  compelled 
to  notify  the  entry  of  every  insurable  worker  to  tbe  proper 
authorities  within  three  days.  Persons  with  an  income  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  TIOO  a  year  and  not  liable  to  compulsory  insurance 
may  join  voluntarily  one  of  the  organisations — this  differs  from 
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the  British  proposal  to  allow  all,  irrespective  of  income  limit, 
to  join. 

'Fhe  actual  application  of  the  benefits  provided  in  the  laws 
is  entrusted  to  special  organisations  called  sick  clubs,  of  which 
there  are  several  distinct  kinds  to  suit  special  requirements.  In 
towns  and  larger  places  local  sick  clubs  are  formed  (Ortskranken- 
kassen),  and  if  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  insurable  workers 
belonging  to  a  certain  occupation,  these  are  classed  together  to 
form  separate  sick  clubs  consisting  solely  of  members  engaged 
in  a  distinct  trade  or  craft.  Otherwise,  especially  in  smaller 
communities,  all  insured  persons  are  grouped  into  a  single  sick 
club.  In  the  case  of  factories  or  other  businesses  employing 
over  fifty  workers,  the  employes  may  form  a  distinct  organisa¬ 
tion  including  only  the  workers  in  that  undertaking.  In  addition 
to  the  above  sick  clubs  of  a  local  character,  there  exist  a  number 
of  organisations  which  closely  resemble  the  British  trade  unions, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  composed  of  members  engaged  in  distinct 
occupations.  Thus  there  are  in  Germany  certain  sick  clubs  which 
are  composed  solely  of  carpenters,  or  of  locksmiths,  and  so  on, 
and  these  recruit  their  members  throughout  the  whole  empire. 
These  sick  clubs  were  in  part  in  existence  before  the  passing 
of  the  present  Bill  in  1883,  and  for  British  friendly  societies  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  they  assume  the  functions  of  the 
local  or  factory  sick  clubs,  as  long  as  they  confer  on  their  members 
the  benefits  set  forth  in  the  laws,  and  membership  of,  one  of 
these  clubs  relieves  the  employer  from  insuring  this  class  of 
insured  worker  in  one  of  the  local  or  other  organisations. 

The  State  reserves  itself  the  right  of  supervising  the  sick  clubs 
and  sees  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  duly  carried  out. 
Otherwise  the  actual  management  of  the  sick  club  is  vested  in 
a  board,  one-third  of  the  members  being  elected  by  the  employers 
and  the  other  two-thirds  by  the  insured  employes.  The  weekly 
contribution  may  not  exceed  six  per  cent,  of  the  wage-earner’s 
salary,  and  of  this  amount  two-thirds  are  paid  by  the  w'orker 
and  one-thii’d  by  the  emjdoyer,  who  deducts  it  from  the  employe’s 
wages.  liet  us  take  an  example.  A  man  is  earning  four  shillings 
a  day  and  is  insured  in  a  sick  club  which  levies  three  per  cent. 
The  total  weekly  contribution  will  amount  to  8fd.,  of  this 
the  employer  pays  threepence  and  the  worker  Sfd.  The 
sick  club  has  to  keep  back  a  reserve  fund  amounting  to  a  year’s 
expenditure,  based  on  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  German  system  provides  for  a  sliding  scale 
of  charges,  which  in  the  British  scheme  only  applies  to  women 
and  to  salaries  below  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day.  In  com¬ 
parison  :  British  workman’s  contribution  fourpence  fwomen 
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threepence),  employer  threepence,  State  twopence.  If  the  wage 
is  below'  tw'o  shillings  and  sixpence  the  workman’s  contribution 
will  be  threepence,  under  two  shillings  tw^opence,  and  under  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  one  penny. 

The  sick  clubs  are  compelled  by  the  law  to  grant  their  members 
the  following  minimum  benefits.  In  the  case  of  sickness  the 
member  is  entitled  to  free  medical  attendance  and  free  medicine, 
in  addition  the  club  has  to  pay  for  any  surgical  instruments  or 
appliances  w^hich  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  restore  his  health, 
or  he  may  be  sent  to  one  of  the  well-knowm  health  resorts  to 
undergo  a  certain  course  of  treatment,  or  to  recuperate  after  an 
illness.  These  benefits  extend  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  weeks, 
and  during  this  time  he  may  be  treated  in  a  hospital,  or,  if  the 
circumstances  permit,  he  may  remain  at  home.  He  is,  of 
course,  entitled  to  medical  attendance  even  in  cases  which  may 
not  entail  his  absence  from  w'ork.  Should  he  remain  at  home, 
from  the  third  day  of  illness  he  is  entitled  to  sick  pay  amounting 
to  half  his  daily  wage,  but  not  exceeding  three  shillings.  Should 
he  have  to  undergo  treatment  in  an  hospital,  and  there  are  persons 
dependent  upon  his  w'age  for  their  livelihood,  the  latter  are 
entitled  to  an  indemnity  amounting  to  half  the  sick  pay  the 
insured  w'age-earner  would  he  receiving  were  he  at  home.  In 
the  case  of  maternity  of  an  insured  woman,  she  is  entitled  not 
only  to  medical  attendance,  etc.,  hut  she  receives  for  a  period 
of  six  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  child  sick  pay  amounting  to 
half  her  daily  wage,  provided  that  she  has  been  insured  for  at 
least  six  months.  In  case  of  death  of  a  member,  his  dependants 
receive  as  burial  money  a  sum  equal  to  twenty  times  his  average 
daily  pay.  The  British  scheme  provides,  in  addition  to  free 
doctor  and  medicines,  for  a  weekly  payment  of  ten  shillings  during 
the  first  three  months,  and  for  the  subsequent  three  months  five 
shillings,  or  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  and  five  shillings 
respectively  in  the  case  of  women.  The  maternity  allowance  is 
to  be  thirty  shillings,  and  this  must  cover  all  expenses  for  a 
period  of  four  weeks. 

The  above  represent  the  legal  minimum  of  benefits  enjoyed 
by  members  of  the  German  sick  clubs,  but  as  soon  as  a  club 
is  in  a  flourishing  financial  condition  it  considerably  extends 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  its  members.  These  usually 
take  the  form  of  decreasing  the  contributions,  of  increasing  the 
sick  pay,  allowing  convalescent  patients  to  stay  in  a  sanatorium 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  twenty-six  w'eeks  to  which  insurance 
against  sickness  applies ;  some  sick  clubs  even  pay  for  medical 
attendance  in  the  case  of  the  dependants  of  the  members, 
although  the  former  have  no  such  claim,  or  pay  out  a  consider- 
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nhly  liigher  snni  than  required  by  law  in  the  case  of  a  member’s 
death. 

The  great  drawback  of  the  German  system  lies  in  the  enormous 
cost  of  management.  This  has  been  recognised  by  the  authorities, 
and  in  the  Bill  now  before  the  Reichstag  to  reorganise  the  whole 
organisation  of  the  insurance  laws,  it  is  provided  that  the  number 
of  sick  clubs  should  be  restricted,  and  a  limited  number  of 
oflicials  appointed  to  attend  to  all  the  duties  of  a  simplified  form 
of  organisation.  Opposition  against  this  proposal  emanates  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  Social  Democratic  party ;  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  many  of  the  sick  clubs  have  an  unmistakable  political  flavour, 
and  naturally  any  interference  which  might  restrict  the  pow’er 
and  hold  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  over  the  workmen  is  com¬ 
bated.  This  cost  of  working  is  apparent  from  the  statistics ;  thus 
in  1900  the  average  cost  of  an  illness  per  member  came  to 
•24‘42  marks  ('24s.  5^id.),  and  the  ratio  of  expenditure  of  an  admini¬ 
strative  character  to  no  less  than  1'54  marks  (Is.  GJd.)  per 
capita.  There  were  12,519,785  members  of  sick  clubs,  and  the 
total  income  amounted  to  T20, 771,227  7s.;  of  this  4*963,306  4s. 
went  in  expenditure  for  administration. 

Tt  will  he  seen  that  the  proposal  to  work  the  national  insurance 
through  the  agency  of  the  existing  friendly  societies  corresponds 
to  the  method  adojded  by  Germany,  and  has  the  great  advantage 
that  the  organisation  and  experience  of  so  vast  an  arrangement  as 
is  in  force  in  England  is  utilised  in  the  interest  of  all,  and  no 
unpleasant  transition  period  is  created.  Another  }X)int  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  is  the  Chancellor’s  statement  that  the  doctors  were 
to  benefit  by  the  new  order  of  things,  and  that  the  supply  of 
medicines  was  as  far  as  possible  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
])harmacists.  As  regards  the  first  point,  the  actual  conditions 
in  Germany  and  in  Great  Britain  as  far  as  the  club  doctors  are 
concerned  are  to  a  great  extent  identical.  The  creation  of 
insurance  against  sickness  placed  medical  assistance  within  the 
reach  of  many  to  whom  it  had  been  formerly  debarred,  unless 
paid  out  of  the  funds  of  charitable  institutions.  Tt  follows  that 
a  demand  for  doctors  arose,  and  the  payment  of  the  latter  in  both 
countries  is  only  too  often  a  blot  on  the  whole  system.  Admirable 
as  the  German  scheme  was,  it  lacked  all  provision  regulating  the 
relations  between  sick  club  and  medical  practitioner  as  far  as 
remuneration  was  concerned.  TTence  the  larger  number  of 
doctors  were  satisfied  with  doing  an  unlimited  amount  of  work 
for  a  very  limited  amount  of  pay,  the  usual  system  being  to  pay  the 
doctor  a  sum  of  five  shillings,  on  an  average,  per  annum  for 
attending  to  all  the  members  who  might  require  his  professional 
services.  Of  late  the  doctors  have  revolted  against  this  form  of 
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tyranny,  and  in  certain  places  relations  between  the  sick  clubs 
and  the  doctors  are  very  strained.  The  sick  clubs  have  the 
tendency  to  reduce  the  expenses  for  medical  attendance  and 
medicines  in  order  to  provide  their  members  with  other  benefits, 
and  this  will  be  one  of  the  principal  features  to  be  guarded 
against  in  England,  if  the  intention  of  the  framer  of  the  Bill 
is  to  be  realised.  The  amendments  before  the  Reichstag  require 
that  each  sick  club  shall  draw  up  a  regular  agreement  between 
the  doctors  attached  to  a  sick  club  and  its  board,  and  that  this 
agreement  must  be  laid  before  the  whole  club  for  its  acceptance. 
Usually  a  sick  club  has  a  number  of  doctors  who  have  agreed 
to  attend  its  members,  the  latter  being  free  to  go  to  any  doctor 
on  the  list.  Tn  this  case  either  the  entire  sum  set  aside  by  the 
club  for  medical  attendance  is  divided  among  the  doctors,  or 
the  doctors  arrange  a  special  system  of  tallying,  ajid  according 
to  the  number  of  points  recorded  by  each  payment  is  effected, 
tether  clubs  require  from  each  member  a  declaration  as  to  the 
doctor  he  wishes  to  attend  should  he  require  medical  attendance, 
and  the  pro  rnta  amount  is  then  paid  out  to  this  doctor.  But 
here  we  are  face  to  face  with  one  of  our  oldest  insular  peculiarities 
— the  average  Englishman  associates  his  visit  to  the  doctor  with 
the  inevitable  bottle  of  mixture,  both  being  included  in  the  fee, 
and  usually  the  club  doctor  in  England  has  also  to  dispense  the 
medicines  to  his  patients.  Conditions  are  materially  different 
on  the  Continent ;  in  fact,  Britain  shares  this  peculiarity  only  with 
a  few'  Swiss  cantons  and  the  United  States  of  America;  in  other 
countries  the  physician  is  strictly  prohibited  from  dispensing 
any  medicine,  and  in  every  case  the  doctor  w’rites  out  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  which  the  patient  takes  to  a  pharmacy  to  have  made  up.  Tt 
w'ould  be  invidious  to  compare  the  status  of  the  British  phar¬ 
macist  with  his  Continental  colleagues,  only  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  in  a  number  of  countries  the  pharmacist  has  to 
go  through  a  regular  course  of  university  training,  and  that  in 
addition  the  exercise  of  the  pharmaceutical  profession  is  restricted 
by  a  number  of  legislative  measures,  which,  while  assuring  to 
the  apothecary  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  medicines,  limits  the 
number  of  businesses  in  proportion  to  the  population,  usually  at 
the  rate  of  one  pharmacy  for  every  10,000  souls.  This  condition 
prevails  in  Germany,  Austro-Hungary,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  Finland,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and  even 
in  countries  where  there  is  no  such  restriction  there  is  a  tendency 
to  welcome  a  limitation  in  the  number  of  pharmacies.  Tn  these 
countries  the  charges  for  prescriptions  are  regulated  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  tariff,  and  the  pharmacist  is  forbidden  to  deviate  from  the 
prescribed  charges  under  heavy  penalties,  the  severest  being 
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the  |)rohibition  to  continue  his  husiness,  having  shown  himself 
\m\vorthy  of  the  trust  placed  in  him.  In  England  competition 
takes  the  place  of  the  official  tariff,  yet  in  dealing  with  a  proposal 
like  the  National  Insurance  Bill,  some  uniform  basis  must  be 
created  as  a  guide  to  payment  for  the  medicines,  and  also  for  the 
remuneration  of  the  doctors.  Even  the  latter  in  some  countries, 
c.ff.,  in  Germany,  are  furnished  with  an  official  scale  of  fees  for 
professional  services,  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  charge  being 
provided  for  each  medical  or  surgical  function.  In  the  absence 
of  any  sjiecial  agreement  between  doctor  and  patient,  this  tarilT 
automatically  becomes  operative,  and  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
in  favour  of  introducing  this  tariff,  or  rather  its  scale  of  fees  less 
a  fixed  rebate  of,  say,  ten  per  cent.,  as  the  basis  of  remuneration 
for  professional  attendance  on  members  of  sick  clubs,  but  so  far 
the  doctors  have  failed  to  obtain  the  legal  recognition  of  this 
demand.  It  will  he  interesting  to  study  the  proposals  yet  to  be 
formulated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  regard  to 
establishing  the  benefits  the  national  insurance  is  to  confer  on 
the  members  of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  profession.  Shall 
we  have  the  picture  of  a  conference  of  doctors  attending  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  engaged  in  drawing  up  an  official  scale  of  fees, 
and  on  another  day  the  representatives  of  the  disciples  of  the 
mortar  and  pill-hoard  engaged  in  a  like  weighty  occupation? 
Why  not?  it  has  been  done  in  Italy,  in  which  there  are  many 
parallels  to  our  conditions,  and  this  st'*p  might  be  construed  as 
another  example  of  the  limitation  of  the  individual  liberty  of 
the  citizen  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  a  state 
of  affairs  which  is  being  gradually  forced  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  every  civilised  country,  not  excluding  the  free-born  American. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  provisions  of  the  insurance  against 
sickness  Bill  are  limited  to  a  period  of  twenty-six  weeks,  at  the 
expiration  of  this  time  it  has  to  be  decided  whether  the  man 
or  woman  is  fit  to  return  to  work  or  not ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  invalidity  insurance  becomes  operative.  The  insurance 
against  invalidity  is  combined  with  the  provision  for  old  age 
pensions,  and  both  form  one  law.  As  this  measure  is  of  minor 
interest  at  the  present  moment,  old  age  pensions  being  already 
in  operation  in  Great  Britain,  it  wall  be  sufficient  to  outline 
the  general  scope  of  this  branch  of  the  German  insurance  system. 

Every  wage-earner  with  an  income  under  £100  a  year  is  liable 
in  the  first  place  to  insurance  against  sickness,  as  detailed  above, 
and  in  addition  to  compulsory  insurance  against  inA'alidity  and 
old  age.  Excepted  are  certain  persons  and  foreigners  who  are 
only  tem]X)rarily  in  employment  in  Germany,  further  persons 
whose  capacity  for  work  has  decreased  to  one-third  owing  to  old 
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age  or  illness.  Persons  not  liable  to  compulsory  insurance, 
between  the  age  of  IG  and  40,  and  with  a  maximum  income  of 
-6150  per  annum,  may  voluntarily  insure  themselves.  It  mav 
be  remarked  here  that  in  the  case  of  persons  who  receive  in 
addition  to  actual  wages  board  or  lodging,  the  latter  are  valued, 
and  the  amount  fixed  is  added  to  the  actual  cash  payment  in 
order  to  establish  the  exact  income  of  the  jierson  to  be  insured  ; 
this  applies,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  servants,  and  the  mistress 
or  master,  in  filling  up  the  card  reporting  the  entrance  into 
service  of  a  domestic,  has,  in  addition  to  stating  the  wage  paid, 
to  indicate  whether  room  and  what  amount  of  hoard  is  given. 
This  branch  of  insurance  hears  a  pronounced  governmental 
character,  and  the  imperial  exchequer  here  contributes  not  only 
a  sum  of  fifty  shillings  annually  towards  each  pension  grant,  but 
also  assumes  a  part  of  the  administrative  expenses,  and  contributes 
a  certain  sum  towards  making  up  the  ]iayments  during  the  time 
a  man  is  called  out  on  military  service.  In  this  case  the  con¬ 
tributions  are  paid  in  equal  parts  by  employer  and  employe,  the 
weekly  contributions  being  as  follows  (total  amount)  :  — 


I  Wage  Class. 

n  „ 

III  „ 

IV  „ 

V  ,, 


Annual  Income  up  to  £17  10.s.  Weekly  Contribution,  1^4. 


£17  10s.  to  £27  10s.  „ 

„  2H 

£27  10s.  to  £42  10s.  ,, 

„  .‘W. 

c 

c 

over  £.o7  10s.  ,, 

4hl. 

In  the  case  of  sickness,  at  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-six 
weeks,  the  man  or  woman  still  unfit  for  work  receives  an  in¬ 
validity  pension,  provided  his  capacity  for  work  has  been  reduced 
to  one-third.  In  the  place  of  an  invalidity  pension  the  person 
may  be  kept  in  a  convalescent  home,  or  in  some  other  institution 
if  the  case  warrants  such  a  course,  and  in  the  case  of  invalid 
foreigners  entitled  to  a  pension  they  may  receive  a  lump  sum 
amounting  to  three  years’  pension  in  commutation.  The  in¬ 
validity  pension  paid  depends  on  the  length  of  time  the  person 
has  been  insured,  and  upon  the  wage  class  to  which  he  belongs. 
Including  the  imperial  grant  of  fifty  shillings  towards  each  pen¬ 
sion  annually,  the  lowest  invalidity  pension  amounts  to  .65  16s. 
for  the  first  wage  class,  and  to  £7  10s.  for  the  fifth  wage  class, 
per  annum.  The  maximum  invalidity  pension  ranges,  according 
to  wage  class,  from  -69  5s.  to  622  10s.,  this  after  being  insured 
for  about  fifty  years.  The  British  proposal  is  to  pay  a  uniform 
sum  of  five  shillings  weekly,  or  £13  a  year,  and  this  benefit  is 
included  in  the  single  contribution  made  by  the  three  parties 
concerned. 

The  German  worker  and  the  employer  have  therefore  to  con- 
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tribute  to  two  ionns  of  insurance,  one  for  provision  against  sick¬ 
ness,  and  the  other  for  invalidity  or  old  age.  Let  us  return  to 
our  workman  with  a  weekly  wage  of  twenty-four  shillings  and 
consider  his  balance-sheet  for  insurance  contributions. 


Paid  by  Paid  by 

Workman  Employer. 

Sickuoss  lusuraiice  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  D^d.  ...  3d. 

Invalidity  and  Old-Ago  Insuranco  (V  Wago  Class)  2id.  ...  “2^/. 

8d.  h\d. 


It  is  immediately  apparent  from  the  above  that,  leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  fact  that  the  British  scheme  extends  even 
to  those  with  an  income  higher  by  LOO  than  is  the  case  in 
Germany,  where  the  limit  is  LlOO,  the  contributions  demanded 
in  England  are  considerably  lower  than  in  Germany,  despite  the 
Government’s  subsidy  of  twopence  per  person.  The  British 
contributions,  after  dividing  the  State  subsidy  between  both 
parties,  would,  applied  to  German  conditions,  cover  both  forms 
of  insurance  only  in  the  case  of  a  worker  earning  about  fifteen 
shillings  a  week  at  the  most. 

Eor  the  sake  of  completeness  brief  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  third  form  of  insurance  in  existence  in  Germany — insurance 
against  accidents.  This  takes  the  place  of  the  British  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act,  and  as  far  as  contributions  are  con¬ 
cerned,  does  not  alfect  the  employe.  It  applies  to  all  establish¬ 
ments  classed  as  being  dangerous,  such  as  factories  in  which  steam 
is  employed  as  a  motive  power,  quarries,  mines,  building  trades, 
butchers,  window-cleaners,  carriers,  shipping,  docks,  etc.  Here, 
too,  all  workmen  with  a  salary  not  exceeding  LlOO  a  year,  or 
L‘150  in  the  case  of  foremen  (and  small  manufacturers  or  artisans 
not  employing  more  than  two  workmen  who  may  join  voluntarily) 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  form  of  insurance.  Its  organisation  is 
enti'iisted  to  special  l)odies  which  represent  and  include  all  manu¬ 
factories  or  establishments  of  a  distinct  class.  Thus  all  the 
breweries,  glass  manufacturers,  jirinting  establishments,  tobacco 
manufactories,  chemical  works,  etc.,  are  each  united  into  one 
group  embracing  all  the  owners  of  that  distinct  branch  of  industry. 
Every  owner  belonging  to  one  of  these  organisations  pays  a 
certain  sum  annually  into  the  common  fund  of  his  group,  based 
on  the  mimher  of  workmen  em|)loyed  and  the  degree  of  danger 
of  the  trade  ;  this  amount  naturally  varies  in  the  different  groups 
and  also  from  year  to  year,  as  it  depends  ujion  the  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  specific  organisation. 

In  the  case  of  an  accident  occurring  to  a  workman  in  one  of 
the  works  belonging  to  the  accident  insurance  scheme,  the  benefits 
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of  the  insurance  against  sickness  first  come  into  play,  with  tliis 
dill'erence,  that  from  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  illness  the  man  is 
entitled  to  sick  pay  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  his  average 
wage,  the  difference  being  paid  to  the  sick  club  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  the  dependants  receive  instead  of  half  the  wage- 
earner’s  sick  pay,  at  least  one-third  of  the  workman’s  regular 
salary.  In  the  case  of  invalidity  rendering  the  man  incapacitated 
for  work,  he  receives  a  pension  amounting  to  66§  per  cent,  of 
his  last  annual  salary,  or  less  according  to  the  degree  of  disable¬ 
ment.  If  tbe  man  is  utterly  helpless  he  may  receive  his  full  income 
as  pension,  but  only  in  cases  in  which  permanent  assistance  is 
required.  In  the  case  of  an  accident  with  a  fatal  issue,  a  burial 
indemnity  of  at  least  fifty  shillings  is  paid  out,  otherwise  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  man’s  salary ;  and  from  the  date  of  his  death  his 
widow  is  paid  a  pension  amounting  to  one-twentieth  of  her  late 
husband’s  wages,  and  upon  her  re-marriage  she  receives  a  final 
grant  of  sixty  jier  cent,  of  his  annual  salary  ;  each  oiqihan  up  to 
sixteen  also  receives  one-twentieth,  but  the  total  sum  paid  out 
to  all  together  must  not  exceed  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  man’s 
annual  salary. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  this  form  of  insurance  against 
accidents  otters  certain  advantages  even  over  the  system  of  volun¬ 
tary  insurance  against  the  same  risks  with  some  private  under¬ 
taking  especially  as  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  an 
ac(*,ident  may  seriously  imperil  the  financial  [losition  of  humbler 
enterprises,  upon  which  the  \\V)i'kmen’s  Compensation  Act  in 
its  practical  apiilication  may  prove  a  heavy  burden. 

The  German  old  age  pensions  are  paid  out  on  reaching  the 
age  of  seventy:  as  mentioned  above,  this  insurance  is  coupled 
with  the  provision  for  invalidity,  and  here,  too,  the  pension  is 
graded  according  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  recipient  has  been 
insured.  The  sum  paid  annually,  including  the  State  grant  of 
fifty  shillings,  ranges  from  £5  IO5.  to  £11  10s.,  so  that  in  every 
case  it  is  lower  than  the  amount  paid  in  Great  Britain.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  these  sums  were  established  at  a  time  when 
Germany  had  not  experienced  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  that  has  been  characteristic  of  the  {)ast  decade.  The 
principal  object  is  to  enable  the  recipient  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  by  some  means,  without  having  recourse  to  public  or 
charitable  funds. 

The  new  Bill  before  the  Reichstag  proposes  to  raise  the  income 
limit,  simplify  the  organisation  of  the  whole  scheme  by  greater 
centralisation  of  the  administrative  functions,  and  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  invalidity  insurance  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
included  in  the  invalidity  insurance,  but  not  themselves  compelled 
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to  insure.  To  this  end  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  invalidity  con¬ 
tributions  by  one  quarter ;  and  another  innovation  will  be  that 
both  employer  and  employe  shall  pay  equal  parts  of  the  sickness 
contribution  instead  of  one-third  and  two-thirds  respectively,  as 
at  present.  Some  interesting  statistics  have  been  prepared  show¬ 
ing  the  average  cost  of  all  forms  of  insurance  to  the  parties 
interested.  Thus  it  was  ascertained  that  the  total  annual  outlay 
in  the  case  of  an  agricultural  labourer  amounted  to  29s.  lOld., 
of  which  17.S.  2(/.  is  contributed  by  the  employer  ;  in  the  case 
of  an  industrial  workman  the  total  comes  to  63.s.  O^cL,  of  which 
the  employer  bears  40s.  Hid.  This  grand  total  is  made  up  of 
the  following  items,  the  average  total  contribution  for  both 
parties  being  considered  :  — 

Agiieulluial.  Industrial  Worker. 

Sickness  Insurance  ...  ...  I.'L.  lir/.  ...  ‘J4s.  lOd. 

Invalidity  and  Old-.Age  Insurance  I2.s.  lid.  ...  l!Ki.  4]^. 

Insurance  jigainsl  Accidents  (paid 
solely  by  employer)  ...  ...  4.s.  <w/.  ...  IBs.  lOld. 

Total  ...  ...  21)*-.  iUld.  bos.  OAd. 

I  ’or  the  sake  of  comparison  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  British 
scheme  foresees  an  annual  total  contribution  of  thirty-nine  shil¬ 
lings,  viz.,  workman’s  contribution  17s.  4d.,  employer’s  136'., 
State  grant  85.  8d. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  invalidity  insurance  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
insured  is  to  all  intents  synonymous  with  making  due  provision 
for  all  wage-earners  with  a  salary  under  £150  and  also  for  their 
dependants,  so  that  practically  an  enormous  section  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  will  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  entitled  to  State  assistance. 
4'he  widow  is  to  receive  an  annual  Government  grant  of  fifty 
shillings  in  addition  to  a  sum  corresponding  to  three-tenths  of 
the  invalidity  pay  which  would  have  been  due  to  her  husband  ; 
orphans  will  receive  a  State  grant  of  twenty-five  shillings  in 
addition  to  an  allowance  representing  three-twentieths  of  the 
father’s,  or  of  the  mother’s,  had  she  been  a  wage-earner,  in¬ 
validity  pay  (for  the  first,  and  one-fortieth  for  every  further 
orphan),  besides  on  being  launched  into  the  world  to  do  battle 
on  their  own  account,  the  orphans  will  be  provided  with  a  cash 
payment,  each  consisting  of  166.  8d.  contributed  by  the  Imperial 
exchequer,  and  a  sum  equal  to  eight  monthly  allowances. 

The  National  Insurance  scheme  outlined  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
will  affect  every  class  of  the  population  ;  even  the  young  house¬ 
wife  who  has  triumphantly  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  registry  office 
will  have  to  see  that  the  stamps  are  duly  affixed  on  the  insurance 
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card  of  her  “necessary  evil.”  Great  difficulties  will  have  to  be 
overcome  until  the  whole  system  w'orks  really  silently  and 
smoothly,  for  there  is  much  to  be  altered  in  our  country  before 
such  an  incisive  measure  takes  root  among  our  institutions. 
History  repeats  itself  again  in  this  instance,  and  shows  how 
similar  human  nature  is  all  the  world  over,  as  in  Germany  when 
Bismarck  laid  his  proposals  before  the  nation  those  for  whom 
it  was  primarily  intended,  or,  to  be  just,  those  who  took  upon 
themselves  to  speak  in  their  name,  complained  that  too  little 
was  being  offered,  and  the  medical  men  feared  that  the  measure 
would  prove  detrimental  to  their  interests,  so,  too,  with  us  do  the 
first  protests  emanate  from  both  camps.  Britain’s  scheme  has 
the  advantage  of  being  based  on  experience  observed  abroad,  and 
on  the  working  of  an  admirable  system  of  voluntary  assistance 
of  the  kind  it  is  intended  to  provide,  backed  by  that  shrewd 
common  sense  with  which  we  are  credited.  Its  reception  in  the 
[uoneer  country  of  this  class  of  social  legislation  augurs  good  for 
its  future,  but  the  j)roof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  here 
the  supreme  test  will  be  in  its  actual  application.  The  financial 
soundness  of  the  proposals  now  before  the  country  is  naturally 
a  matter  of  great  moment.  The  total  cost  of  insurance  against 
sickness  and  invalidity  in  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at 
.T‘21 ,742,000,  of  which  the  workers  will  contribute  TT  1,000,000, 
the  employers  T9 ,000,000,  and  the  State  4,1,712,000.  In  com¬ 
parison,  the  German  statistics  for  1909  of  the  cost  of  sickness 
insurance  alone  afford  some  interesting  data ;  the  principal  items 
of  expenditure  in  that  year  were  as  follows 


Expenditure  for  medical  attendance  . 

.  I},56b,7b2 

Expenditure  for  medicine,  etc . 

.  2,223,509 

Sick  pay  received  by  members  . 

.  6,502,257 

Allowances  to  dependants  of  sick  members . 

.  220,564 

Maternity  grants  . 

.  305,351 

Burial  grants  . 

.  371,220 

Payments  to  hospitals  . 

.  2,085,326 

Allowances  to  reconvalescents  . 

.  10,525 

The  total  cost  of  sickness  among  the  12,519,785  amounted  to 
115,285,514,  to  which  must  be  added  T9G3,306  for  administration. 
The  workers  contributed  a  total  of  111,448,180,  and  the  employers 
15,079,350.  As  mentioned  above,  these  figures  apply  only  to 
sickness  insurance;  invalidity  pensions,  included  in  the  one  con¬ 
tribution  in  Great  Britain,  amounted  in  Germany  to  over 
10,500,000. 


George  P.  Forrester,  F.C.S. 


ENDOWMENT  BY  INCREMENT. 


C'oiMi'KNSATiON  during  incapacity,  whether  the  latter  arise  from 
pliysical  disease  or  the  approach  of  old  age,  is  one  which  usually 
takes  precedence  in  public  consideration  to  that  which  is  in 
reality  the  more  important  problem — the  removal  of  disease  and 
postponement  of  senile  decay.  Disease  and  decay  are  our  enemies. 
Instead,  however,  of  waging  incessant  war  against  their  ravages, 
we  prof)ose  to  pay  them  an  annuity  so  long  as  they  remain  with 
us.  It  reminds  one  of  the  levies  made  in  Saxon  times  known  as 
“Danegeld,”  a  tax  to  buy  off  the  Danes  from  ravaging  the  land. 
A  policy  of  compensating  effects  uncoupled  with  efforts  to  remove 
the  cause  is  as  contemptible  as  was  the  old  institution  of  the 
“Danegeld.”  The  economic  aspect  of  invalidity  may  be  best 
realised  by  picturing  the  proportion  of  our  population  which 
at  a  jiarticular  time  are  unable  to  engage  in  productive  work. 
If  in  the  total  population  under  the  age  of  00  it  be  10  per  cent, 
tliis  means  that  one-tenth  of  the  nation’s  resources  is  unfertile. 
If  we  neglect  the  necessities  of  a  pure  water  supply,  or  allow 
the  sewage  system  of  a  town  to  fall  into  inefficiency,  the  ratio  of 
invalidity  immediately  rises  in  that  district.  In  towns  where, 
through  poverty,  slum  life  has  developed,  the  ratio  is  much  higher 
than  where  all  are  properly  housed.  Yet  in  any  high  invalidity 
district  there  may  be  a  very  excellent  system  of  insurance,  or  rather 
sickness  compensation,  subsisting.  What  is  obvious  in  the  case 
of  particular  towns  applies,  of  course,  when  we  consider  the 
nation  at  large.  To  compensate  does  not  prevent ;  in  fact,  it 
apparently  increases  disease  if  certain  precautionary  measures  are 
not  taken.  The  British  workman  is  at  least  as  wise  as  the  old 
Dane  :  so  long  as  he  can  draw  his  annuity  he  evinces  no  desire 
to  engage  in  active  warfare. 

Ijet  us  not  be  deceived,  the  problem  lies  in  the  reducing  of  the 
proportion  of  invalidity  rather  than  in  the  compensation  during 
the  period  of  incapacity.  I  do  not  deny  the  right  to  compensation. 
In  fact,  both  on  altruistic  and  economic  grounds  we  must  com¬ 
pensate,  but  only  in  such  a  way  as  shall  at  the  same  time  aim  a 
blow  at  our  enemies,  physical  disease  and  premature  old  age. 

For  my  own  satisfaction  I  have  studied  the  question  of  national 
waste  in  some  detail  for  eight  years  now.  Previous  to  that  time 
T  experienced  over  a  period  of  years  many  phases  of  social  life, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  might  say  with  George  Ponderevo  : 
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“I  have  seen  life  at  very  different  levels,  and  at  all  the  levels 
I  have  seen  it  with  a  certain  intimacy  and  good  faith.”  1  have 
worked  side  by  side  with  the  labourer.  1  have  talked  his 
language,  and  I  know  his  thoughts,  his  good  points  and  his  bad 
points,  and  his  attitude  towards  his  boss.  In  fact,  1  have  had 
more  than  the  average  experience  as  a  labourer  and  an  employer 
of  labour.  I  think,  therefore,  1  may  claim  to  approach  the 
subject  in  a  f)ractical  rather  than  a  theoretical  mood. 

I  propose  to  give  an  idea  of  the  various  principles  which  from 
actual  observation  I  believe  to  be  necessary  in  a  systematic  effort 
to  deal  with  the  broad  question  of  destitution  through  incapacity. 

T  will  then  describe  a  particular  system  the  introduction  of  which 
I  most  strongly  advocate. 

(1)  The  first  principle  is  that  with  which  I  have  commenced 
this  paper,  viz.,  that  compensation  does  not  of  itself  attack  the 
social  disease  of  dissipated  energy. 

(2)  That  there  is  at  present  a  complete  absence  of  any  reliable 
statistical  data  which  could  serve  as  an  instrument  to  measure 
the  industrial  evils  of  to-day.  Now,  in  order  correctly  to  diagnose 
a  disease,  accurate  observation  is  esseTitial,  sjiread  over  wide  areas. 
There  seems  to  be  a  generally  accepted  fallacy  expressed  in  the 
words,  “figures  can  show  anything.”  Tf  figures  are  correctly 
read,  they  are  our  final  argument,  our  highest  court  of  appeal. 
It  is  because  we  are  so  unfamiliar  with  statistical  or  actuarial 
reasoning  that  belief  in  such  a  fallacy  as  the  above  gains  any 
support.  Tf  we  intend  to  raise  the  average  social  level,  whether 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economic  efficiency,  social  condition,  or 
educational  standing,  we  must  possess  the  facilities  for  constantly 
taking  stock  of  our  position. 

Above  all,  we  must  study  tendencies  and  the  acceleration  with 
which  we  progress  in  any  direction.  This  can  only  be  done  with 
the  tool  of  national  statistics.  Perhafis  I  might  make  my  position 
clearer  by  means  of  an  illustration.  We  are  given  by  politicians, 
who  use  them  for  their  own  ends,  the  ratio  of  unemployment  at 
a  particular  period.  I  wonder  how  many  realise  the  very  limited 
accuracy  of  such  estimates  wherever  the  figures  supplied  by  the 
trades  unions  are  departed  from.  The  magnitude  of  national 
unemployment  is  unknowable  at  present,  because  we  have  no 
system  of  national  measurement.  Any  scheme  for  social 
amelioration  must  include  in  its  scope  the  gathering  of  reliable 
statistics,  applicable  to  particular  groups  and  also  to  the  whole 
nation. 

f3)  That  the  energy  of  the  individual  must  be  stimulated  by 
giving  an  incentive  to  personal  effort.  Equip  a  man  as  you  will ; 
prepare  him  for  the  battle  of  life  as  adeciuately  as  possible,  but 
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if  his  heart  is  not  in  the  contest  the  chances  of  success  are  remote. 

I  feel  very  strongly  upon  this  point,  for  it  has  always  appeared 
to  me  that  the  lasting  success  of  a  nation  depends,  not  upon 
isolated  members  appearing  with  extraordinary  talents  here  and 
there,  but  upon  the  small  achievements  of  its  average  citizens. 
It  is  the  aggregate  of  these  which  constitute  the  weight  of  an 
empire,  for,  paradox  as  it  may  appear,  there  can  be  no  true  unity 
without  intense  individuality.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
conimunity  shall  realise  its  responsibility  towards  the  individual, 
but  it  is  equally  essential  that  the  individual  shall  recognise  that 
he  is  a  portion  of  the  community  and  must  contribute  thereto. 
It  is  when  the  individual  sense  of  responsibility  is  at  its  highest 
that  the  national  unity  is  most  pronounced.  To  me  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  statesmen,  however  able,  could  maintain  a  nation  of 
cyphers  in  effective  competition  with  the  neighbouring  powers. 
The  unit  must  be  more  than  a  cypher.  He  must  have  apabition , 
aspiration,  a  goal  as  a  sure  reward.  Here  is  one  of  our  greatest 
root  evils,  that  in  the  hopeless,  ambitionless  squalor  of  our 
industrial  town  life  the  unit  abandons  all  objective,  and  sinks  into 
dead  level  drudgery  of  a  hand-to-mouth  existence.  What  he 
requires  is  a  plan  of  life,  in  which  the  fruit  of  his  toil  is  guaranteed 
to  him  despite  adverse  contingencies  over  which  he  has  no  control. 
He  needs  the  sense  of  increasing  weight  with  the  increase  of  his 
productive  toil.  Let  him  realise  that  he  is  building  his  own  life, 
and  that  no  outside  influence  is  going  to  demolish  the  structure 
before  completion,  and  you  will  add  just  that  incentive  to  effort 
which  converts  retrogression  into  aspiring  progression.  Perhaps 
to  some  this  reasoning  appears  to  assume  a  mental  attitude 
towards  ideals  too  high  for  the  British  workman  ;  but  I  suggest 
that  the  ideal  shall  be  of  a  material  nature,  and  that  its  measure 
of  realisation  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  effort  expended. 

(4)  That  any  system  to  be  effective  must  by  its  own  operation 
produce  funds  which  can  be  invested  in  permanent  public  work, 
municipal  improvements  which  shall  benefit  health,  the  removal 
of  slum  areas  and  replacement  of  them  by  healthy  buildings.  These 
funds  must  be  employed  with  more  energy  in  periods  of  distress 
through  unemployment ;  but  in  no  case  should  they  be  spent  upon 
anything  which  does  not  add  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  the 
nation.  The  application  of  its  funds  is  of  as  vast  importance  in 
any  system  of  insurance  and  pension  as  the  granting  of  the 
monetary  benefits  themselves.  The  sphere  of  investment  must  be 
very  definitely  laid  down,  for  in  no  case  should  it  be  permitted  to 
sink  the  money  in  armaments,  or  wasting  security  of  any  kind. 
I  do  not  imply  that  the  spending  of  money  on  armaments  is 
•’nvthing  but  necessary,  but  the  cost  should  be  met  by  immediate 
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taxation  for  the  iiiiiiiediate  requirements.  To  borrow  money 
from  provident  funds  for  the  purpose  would  be  to  place  the  cost 
on  a  future  generation  for  the  interest  and  repayment  of  capital. 

There  is  an  old  rooted  objection  to  contributory  pensions  which 
place  large  funds  for  investment  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  due 
no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  a  Government  might,  while  in  possession 
of  gigantic  financial  resources,  carry  on  administration  un¬ 
hampered  by  popular  control.  This  idea  is  quite  a  relic  of 
former  days,  and  with  the  obvious  provision  that  the  funds  shall 
be  invested  upon  certain  well-defined  lines,  realising  a  rate  of 
interest  of,  say,  3  per  cent.,  there  can  be  no  risk  of  misapplication 
whatever. 

(5)  That  the  contribution  or,  if  we  jirefer  so  to  call  it,  the  tax 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  earning  of  each  individual,  while 
the  benefit  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  position  which  socially 
the  individual  has  built  up  for  himself  at  the  date  he  has  occasion 
to  come  to  the  funds.  The  systems  of  European  invalidity 
insurance  and  old  age  pensions  have  been  based  on  the  principle 
that  the  duty  of  the  State  ceases  when  it  grants  a  pittance  which 
maintains  its  units  just  above  the  starvation  line.  How  can 
10s.  a  week  support  a  family,  the  breadwinner  of  which  is  an 
invalid,  consequently  increasing  the  expenses,  wdien  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  £2  a  week  for  its  household  upkeep?  If  the  State 
recognises  that  it  has  an  interest  in  the  health  of  all  classes,  it 
should  make  provision  for  dealing  adecpiately  with  all.  Society 
does  not  consist  solely  of  artisans  and  aristocrats.  There  are 
hetw’een  these  two  extremes  classes  wdiich  merge  by  impercefdible 
gradations  one  into  the  other;  and  in  all  the  State  has  the  same 
interest  as  to  health  and  efficiency.  It  must  treat  them  with 
just  accordance  to  their  respective  requirements  under  one  com¬ 
prehensive  scheme. 

(f)}  That  the  present  system  of  Poor  Law  is  thoroughly  obsolete. 
It  is  a  crazy,  archaic  machine,  only  tolerated  because,  like  those 
with  whom  it  is  sup]K)sed  to  deal  in  one  phase  or  another,  it  has 
always  been  with  us.  The  hatred  and  loathing  with  wdiich  it  is 
met  by  the  industrial  classes  on  all  sides  is  thoroughly  justified, 
and  any  design  to  build  universal  reform  on  its  foundation  is 
doomed  to  failure  beforehand.  A  measure  w'hich  has  the  taint 
of  the  Poor  Law’  in  it  w’ill  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people. 
My  efforts  are  directed  towards  the  establishment  of  something 
w’hich  shall  completely  take  the  place  of  that  effete  institution. 

(7)  Finally,  as  it  is  disease  we  have  to  combat,  the  best  medical 
treatment  the  State  can  provide  must  be  freely  given  to  all  those 
w’ho  cannot  obtain  it  by  their  own  efforts.  This  will  mean  the 
extensive  appointment  of  medical  men  to  act  on  behalf  of  a 
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central  Medical  Board,  and  there  must  be  power  to  enforce  the 
advice  given  by  the  doctor  attending. 

Now  I  will  summarise  the  principles  enunciated  above,  and 
then  pass  on  to  my  constructive  scheme.  We  have  then  : — 

(1)  Compensation  does  not  of  itself  attack  the  disease  of  wasted 
energy. 

(•2)  We  must  have  a  system  which  provides  the  machinery  for 
statistical  measurement  of  our  economic  [xisition. 

(3)  The  energy  of  the  individual  must  he  stimulated  into 
action. 

(4)  It  is  essential  that  we  have  the  production  of  reserve  funds, 
which  may  be  used  for  permanent  urban  improvements,  &'C. 

(5)  Contributions  and  benefits  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
earning  powers  of  the  individual. 

(6)  The  taint  of  the  existing  Poor  Law  must  be  absent. 

(7)  Medical  attendance  must  be  freely  provided,  and  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  the  medical  advice  must  be  compulsory. 

The  Register. 

There  are  three  events  in  a  person’s  life  upon  which  the  State 
now  demands  exact  information,  to  be  supplied  in  schedule  form. 
I  refer  to  birth,  marriage,  and  death.  They  are  the  salient  facts 
of  life,  of  which  the  State  considers  a  correct  record  should  be 
kept.  There  are  others  which  are  compulsory  universally,  such 
as  census  returns,  and  others  which,  though  compulsory,  affect 
certain  classes  only,  such  as  forms  for  special  taxation.  The  right 
of  the  State,  therefore,  to  exact  information  is  admitted  where 
such  information  is  of  any  national  importance. 

Now,  I  maintain  that  a  complete  record  of  every  life,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  is  of  national  im))ortance,  showing  the  social 
and  economic  value  of  the  life  of  the  community.  I  therefore 
projiose  that  a  system  of  life  registry  be  instituted,  compulsory 
upon  all  classes ;  that  the  register  be  kept  at  a  central  record 
office  fo  take  the  place  of  the  present  offices  for  the  registration 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  At  the  birth  of  every  child,  born 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  introduction  of  the  system,  a  separate 
register  will  be  set  up  with  a  leaf  for  each  year  of  life.  A 
duplicate  of  these  leaves,  which  I  style  “Tjinks,”  will  be  issued 
to  the  life.  For  the  first  fifteen  years  the  links  will  be  issued 
to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child,  who  will  be  responsible 
for  the  correct  entries  till  the  child  attends  school.  At  the 
termination  of  each  year  the  link  will  be  returned  to  the  central 
office  and  exchanged  for  its  sequent  “link.”  The  information 
contained  in  the  returned  schedules  will  be  copied  into  the 
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permanent  record,  and  thus  the  lifelong  history  of  the  individual 
will  be  constructed.  After  attainment  of  age  fifteen  the  life  himself 
will  be  responsible  for  the  “link.”  The  entries  wdll  then  be  made 
by  the  employer,  and  some  by  the  registration  authorities. 

I  have  planned  the  exact  schedules,  which  to  my  mind  would 
be  required,  upon  linen  boards,  21  inches  by  7  inches,  which, 
when  folded,  measure  5|  inches  by  7  inches,  reduced  reproductions 
of  which  appear  in  these  pages.  The  information  to  be  filled 
in  these  schedules  up  to  age  fifteen  would  include  the  school 
attended,  the  head  master’s  weekly  report,  leave  on  account  of 
illness,  special  scholarship  achievements,  voluntary  deposits  made 
by  the  parent  for  the  benefit  of  the  infant,  <tc.  From  age  fifteen 
the  schedules  are  arranged  differently,  for  here  the  life  starts 
upon  the  wage-earning  period,  and  information  is  required  by 
the  schedules  as  to  the  employer’s  name,  conduct  report  by  him 
(filled  in  only  at  the  option  of  the  life),  sickness  payments, 
assistance  from  other  sources  (say  for  unemployment),  persons 
dependent  upon  the  life  for  support,  record  of  marriage,  widow¬ 
hood,  divorce,  A'C.  There  is  throughout  the  register  a  record  of 
a  continually  increasing  figure,  which  T  will  call  the  “credit 
balance.”  The  accumulation  of  this  figure  is  derived  from  three 
sources  :  (a)  compulsory  contributions  of  one-halfpenny  in  the 
shilling  upon  all  wages  earned  by  the  life,  (b)  additional  voluntary 
deposits  made  by,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  the  life,  (c)  grants  or 
bonuses  for  which  the  fund  provides.  T  will  explain  each  of 
these  in  more  detail,  (a)  The  compulsory  contributions  commence 
so  soon  as  wages  are  earned.  They  must  be  evidenced  by  means 
of  stamps  to  be  provided  by  the  employer.  But  the  action  of 
effacing  the  stamps  would  liquidate  him  from  all  liability  for 
workmen’s  compensation  invalidity  insurance  and  the  like.  The 
cost  of  this  w'ill  be  borne,  as  to  the  first  pound  of  weekly  w^age, 
by  the  employer,  and  as  to  that  portion  of  the  weekly  wage  in 
excess,  if  any,  of  Tl,  by  the  employee.  The  latter  must  be 
deducted  from  the  wages  by  the  employer,  but  he  is  responsible 
for  the  stamps  being  affixed  to  the  register  :  he  obtains  no  discharge 
for  wages  due  till  this  has  been  done.  From  this  source,  there¬ 
fore,  the  life  register  at  any  period  shows  a  credit  sum  of  one 
twenty-fourth  (a  halfpenny  in  the  shilling)  of  the  total  life  earnings 
to  date,  (b)  Voluntary  deposits  may  be  made  during  infancy  for 
any  amount,  and  from  age  fifteen  of  not  more  than  Tfi  in  any 
year,  (c)  These  grants  or  bonuses  are  made  either  for  merit, 
or  for  such  actions  as  are  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
State.  At  school,  when  good  conduct  is  registered  for  the  week, 
it  is  shown  by  a  stamp  of  the  value  of  3^.  At  marriage  the  life 
is  credited  with  a  nominal  amount  of  £5,  and  upon  attainment 
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of  age  five  by  each  child  the  mother’s  register  is  credited  with 
£5.  During  infancy,  for  every  Is.  deposited  for  the  benefit  of  the 
child,  a  grant  is  made  of  5s.  by  the  State,  with  a  maximum 
limit  of  £5  in  all.  These  grants  are,  of  course,  only  reversionary 
sums.  The  aggregate  of  the  three  (o)  contribution  on  wages, 
(b)  voluntary  de^xisits,  and  (c)  bonuses  and  grants  is  carried 
forward  as  a  total  from  year  to  year  to  form  the  “Credit  Balance.” 

Benefits  Under  the  Register. 

The  benefits  derived  under  the  register  are  (1)  free  medical 
treatment  either  at  home  or  at  a  public  hospital,  (2)  a  weekly 
payment  to  the  legal  dependants  upon  the  life  of  Is.  in  the  £1 
upon  his  “Credit  Balance  ”  in  the  register  at  the  time  of  invalidity, 
with  a  maximum  allowance  of  one-half  the  weekly  wage  last 
recorded  in  the  register,  (3)  an  annual  pension,  payable  weekly, 
of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  the  credit  balance,  to  commence 
at  age  50,  or  later  date  uj)on  improved  terms. 

(])  In  order  to  meet  the  principles  already  laid  down,  for  the 
first  benefit  State  medical  advisers  must  be  appointed,  receiving 
payment  out  of  the  fund,  and  in  their  treatment  of  the  patient 
there  must  be  the  element  of  compulsion.  In  the  case  of  infec¬ 
tious  disease  at  the  present  time,  public  health  demands  that 
there  shall  be  isolation  of  the  patient,  and  if  this  cannot  be 
achieved  at  the  home,  the  patient,  willing  or  unwilling,  is  removed 
to  a  hospital.  This  practice  must  be  very  largely  extended;  it 
must  apply  to  all  sickness,  whether  infectious  or  not.  If  the 
medical  man  sees  that  perfect  treatment  cannot  be  carried  out 
in  the  home,  then,  on  his  advice,  the  patient  shall  be  removed 
to  a  hospital  where  adequate  attention  may  be  given.  We  have 
to  bear  in  mind  the  principle  that  compensation  without  remedy 
of  disease  is  worse  than  useless  from  the  point  of  view'  of  the 
nation.  Moreover,  compulsory  removal  to  a  hospital  would  form 
an  excellent  check  upon  the  evil  of  malingering.  The  patient 
would  scarcely  be  in  a  position  to  feign  sickness  in  a  hospital,  even 
if  he  wished  to. 

If  the  patient  wdshes  to  remain  at  home,  and  the  doctor  thinks 
there  are  facilities  for  this,  he  must  see  that  the  treatment  is 
carried  out  by  the  services  of  a  trained  nurse,  w'hose  payment  will 
be  partially  met  by  deduction  from  the  State  sick  allowance.  This 
wdll  make  for  speedier  recovery  and  prevent  malingering  in  cases 
where  the  patient  is  on  a  somewhat  higher  level  in  the  social 
scale. 

Grants  would  have  to  be  made  to  the  hospitals,  and,  in  fact, 
the  latter  in  respect  of  their  accommodation  would  have  to  be 
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much  extended  ;  but  the  cost  involved  in  this  would  be  a  far  more 
remunerative  investment  than  that  of  compensation. 

(2)  Sick  allowances  are  made  only  to  the  legal  dependants 
shown  in  the  register.  A  bachelor  with  none  to  support  would 
receive  treatment  only,  at  hospital  or  at  home.  In  practice  the 
w’eekly  amount  of  compensation  would  work  out  in  nearly  every 
case  on  the  scale  of  one-half  the  w^ages  last  recorded,  i.e.,  the 
maximum  rate  of  pay.  One  shilling  in  the  |X)und  based  upon  the 
credit  balance  would  in  the  normal  case  exceed  this.  The  bread¬ 
winner  is  usually  the  most  expensive  person  in  a  household,  and 
upon  his  removal  to  hospital  half  the  usual  wages  would  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  reduced  expenses  with  the  exercise  of  a 
little  more  economy  than  usual.  Rick  pay  would  cease  so  soon 
as  the  life  attains  the  age  of  50.  Invalidity  from  accidents  would 
be  covered  on  the.  same  basis  as  that  from  ordinary  disease. 

(3)  The  pension  from  age  50  would  depend  upon  the  life’s 
earnings.  If  we  ignore  grants,  and  take  an  average  life  who  starts 
at  age  15  with  a  weekly  wage  of  7*?.  6d.,  subsequently  rising  by 
small  annual  increments  to  .T2  lO.?.  a  week  at  age  50,  the  figures 
at  the  quinquennial  ages  being  shown  as  follows  :  — 


15  . 

£ 

s. 

7 

d. 

6 

20  . 

.  1 

0 

0 

25  . 

.  1 

10 

0 

30  . 

.  1 

15 

0 

35  . 

2 

0 

0 

40  . 

2 

3 

6 

45  . 

2 

6 

8 

50  . 

2 

10 

0 

there  will  be  standing  in  the  register 


as  a  credit  balance  at  asre  50 


the  sum  of  ^125.  If  the  life  in  question  had  married  and  had 
received  grants  to  the  value  of  TI5,  and  voluntary  deposits  of 
05,  there  would  be  a  total  of  ^145,  and  the  life  upon  retirement 
from  work  would  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  T14  lO.s.  a  year  at 
age  50.  If,  however,  he  continued  wmrk  till  age  55  at  the  same 
rate  of  wages  his  credit  balance  would  be  -C367,  and  he  w’ould 
be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  T36  14.s.  If  participation  were  deferred 
further  till,  say,  age  60 — a  reasonable  time  for  retirement — the 
credit  balance  would  be  T6I1,  and  the  pension  would  be  .Tfil  2.<?. 

Thus  for  a  normal  working-class  life  there  is  secured  good 
medical  treatment  in  case  of  sickness,  protection  of  dependants 
to  the  extent  of  half-wages  during  the  invalidity,  and  a  pension 
which,  if  commenced  at  age  60,  would  amount  to  approximately 
3.<?.  5d.  per  week. 

There  are  certain  conditions  w'hich  I  would  attach  to  the 
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scheme.  I  would  impose  a  maximum  credit  balance  of  £1,000, 
which  means  that  the  limit  of  pension  benefit  would  be  £100  per 
annum ;  and  a  maximum  limit  to  the  invalidity  insurance  of 
£2  10s.  a  week.  The  contributions,  however,  would  still  continue 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fund. 

Finance  of  the  System. 

In  arranging  the  scale  of  benefit  and  contribution,  I  have,  of 
course,  had  to  avail  myself  of  the  best  actuarial  advice.  I  am 
informed  that  the  sickness  and  accident  benefits  plus  the  pension, 
if  commencing  at  age  50,  would  be  covered  by  the  tax  of  one- 
halfpenny  in  the  shilling  upon  all  wages,  providing  the  system 
was  universal  and  applied  from  infancy  in  every  case.  If,  as  it  is 
possible,  a  large  number  of  the  pensions  are  deferred,  the  average 
being  perhaps  60,  I  am  informed  that  from  this  source  there  will 
be  a  surplus.  Again,  by  making  a  maximum  limit  to  the  credit 
balance  and  invalidity  benefit,  a  further  very  large  surplus  would 
arise,  estimated  at  about  £8,000,000  per  annum. 

As  the  income  from  the  contributions  has  to  provide  pensions,  it 
is  obvious  that  much  of  the  annual  receipts  by  the  State  must  be 
accumulated  to  cover  the  future  benefit.  I  am  informed  that 
when  the  system  has  been  working  universally  among  a  popula¬ 
tion  similar  to  the  present  one  after,  perhaps,  70  years,  the 
insurance  reserve  funds  would  approach  £2,000,000,000,  and  on 
the  principles  before  enunciated  the  whole  of  this  would  be  in¬ 
vested  on  the  internal  betterment  of  the  country — earning  interest 
at  as  near  3  per  cent,  as  may  be. 

The  surplus  referred  to  wdll  be  applied,  partly  to  the  use  of 
the  Medical  Board  for  hospital  treatment,  health  research  and 
investigation,  payment  of  State  medical  advisers,  and  partly  to  the 
provision  of  unemployment  relief  and  annuities  tc  ’’  ddows  with 
children  till  the  latter  attain  their  w'age-earning  years.  It  is 
due  to  our  deficiency  in  statistics  that  I  am  unable  to  go  into 
the  exact  figures  here.  These  will  have  to  be  derived  from  the 
data  furnished  by  the  system  when  working. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  finance,  I  must  refer  to  the  matter 
of  collection  from  that  large  body  of  persons  w^ho  are  not  paid 
by  means  of  salaries.  It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  the  contributions  from  these,  but  my  reply  is  that  it  is 
efFectnally  being  done  at  the  present  time  in  the  shape  of  income 
tax.  It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  proportion 
of  the  community  who  work  for  regular  fixed  salaries  is  steadily 
increasing.  \Yith  the  tendency  to  co-operation  and  the  grow’th  of 
the  capitalistic  system  the  small  independent  trader  is  disappear- 
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ing.  So  far  the  one  exception  to  the  rule  of  combination  is  the 
industry  of  agriculture,  the  one,  perhaps,  least  progressive  in 
our  country.  I  think,  therefore,  the  collection  in  the  future  will 
be  one  of  more  facility  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  contribu¬ 
tions  imposed  on  the  present  generation. 

Employers  may  think  that  they  are  rather  hardly  dealt  with 
under  the  scheme,  but  I  must  point  out  that  they  will  be  relieved 
from  the  vexatious  law  of  Employers’  Liability.  To  cover  then- 
risks  under  this  heading  at  the  present  time  they  pay  heavy 
premiums.  The  system  I  propose  will  itself  provide  the  insurance. 
The  expenses  of  the  existing  Poor  Law  would  ultimately  cease, 
for,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  lately  observed, 
30  per  cent,  of  destitution  is  caused  by  sickness,  and  if  we 
deduct  unemployment  and  incapacity  from  old  age  there  should 
be  no  destitution  left.  Many  employers  will  pay  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  benefit  under  their  own  register,  but  they  must  look 
upon  this  as  a  burden  for  which  they  are  compensated  by  less 
taxation  in  other  directions.  This  system  has  also  an  important 
hearing  upon  the  various  questions  relating  to  aliens,  for  it  is 
proposed  that  although  an  alien  will  not  be  eligible  for  the  benefits 
under  this  scheme,  he  would  be  compelled  before  seeking 
employment  to  take  out  a  special  life  register  on  similar  lines, 
the  essential  difference  of  w-hich  would  consist  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  employment  of  alien  labour,  the  employer  is 
required  to  receipt  such  payments  on  a  slightly  higher  scale, 
namely,  fd.  for  every  Is.  so  paid,  and  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  sum  so  obtained  would  tend  to  swell  tbe  amount  available 
for  the  invalidity  of  the  British  worker,  which  is  augmented  by 
the  unhealthy  competition  of  the  alien. 

Results  of  the  System  and  Conclusion. 

I  wish  it  to  be  remembered  that  the  introduction  of  the  scheme 
is  intended  to  apply  only  to  those  born  after  the  date  it  becomes 
law ;  consequently  its  development  will  be  upon  very  gradual 
lines.  Public  opinion  and  sentiment  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  rules.  Familiarity  wfill  come  as 
the  child  grows  up  with  the  life  register.  The  work  of  reorganisa¬ 
tion  of  the  hospitals  will  not  be  one  which  has  to  be  achieved 
in  a  year,  but,  as  with  all  the  existing  machinery  rendered 
obsolete  by  the  scheme,  it  is  a  matter  of  slow  adjustment,  the 
requirements  being  met  as  they  arise.  The  present  system  of 
old  age  pensions,  invalidity  and  unemployment  insurance  (should 
they  become  law),  will  gradually  disappear  with  the  generation 
which  participate  in  them. 
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The  great  work  of  this  universal  life  register  is  to  attain  the 
cohesion  of  the  nation  without  depriving  the  unit  of  individuality. 
The  life  stands  socially  where  his  merits  place  him.  Determined 
ambition  is  encouraged  by  rewards.  The  reality  and  earnestness 
of  life  are  increased  when  a  history  of  the  career  is  written  in 
the  form  of  an  autobiography.  With  such  a  system  in  being  the 
nation  stands  organised,  its  members  articulated,  its  forces  under 
the  control  of  its  own  intelligent  directing,  not  under  that  of  a 
haphazard  objectless  inclination.  Concealment  of  crime  would 
be  well-nigh  impossible ;  and  this  in  combination  with  the  fact 
that  a  life  can  never  loose  itself  nor  escape  from  the  eyes  of 
society,  would  be  one  of  the  strongest  deterrents  to  crime 
imaginable.  It  is  the  loss  of  identity,  which  is  always  possible 
in  our  existing  muddled  scheme  of  things,  which  creates  the 
criminal.  Tf  we  shut  this  door  society  has  a  grip  upon  the  man 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  It  holds  him  up  morally  as  it 
succours  him  economically. 

I  have  referred  to  the  provision  for  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion,  but  with  a  universal  register  and  the  development  of  the 
existing  labour  bureaux,  the  ratio  of  the  unemployment  could 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Unemployment  T  consider  quite 
preventable  with  an  increased  mobility  such  as  would  be  the 
outcome  of  the  system  I  propose.  Sickness,  T  fear,  is  never 
completely  preventable,  though  some  types  of  disease  are,  but 
the  medical  attendance  and  hospital  extension  would  reduce  the 
present  rate  of  sickness  by  a  considerable  percentage,  thus  offering 
relief  to  the  funds  from  compensation,  and,  more  important, 
increasing  national  productivity. 

There  may  at  present  be  a  certain  distaste  for  the  ideas  of  a  life 
register  ;  it  may  be  argued  that  once  the  life  has  ]daced  a  bad 
I'ecord  thereon,  such  as  imprisonment  for  crime,  he  stands  a 
labelled  ex-convict  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  millstone  about 
his  neck  which  will  eventually  drag  him  to  the  ground.  The 
past,  however,  is  closed  to  all,  except  those  authorised  by  the  life 
to  see  it,  with  the  termination  of  each  year.  A  magistrate  alone 
would  have  the  right  to  search  without  the  consent  of  the  life. 

Tf  the  principles  which  T  have  laid  dowm  at  the  beginning 
are  admitted,  and  I  do  not  see  that  they  can  be  logically  denied, 
the  system  I  have  outlined  meets  the  needs  of  each.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  perfect  in  detail  or  incapable  of  improvement,  but 
broadly  it  is  a  constructive  social  programme,  upon  which  the 
more  one  ponders  the  more  immense  do  the  benefits  accruing 
from  its  adoption  a))pear.  Instead  of  an  inharmonious  crowd 
of  opposing  interests  we  shall  have  a  nation  reduced  to  some 
order,  maintained  by  a  national  sense  of  unity  coupled  with 
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individual  responsibility.  An  inhuman  and  unrestrained  struggle 
in  life,  the  results  of  which  are  the  Embankment  derelict  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  multi-millionaire  on  the  other,  will  be  slowly 
replaced  by  a  security  of  tenure  for  everyone,  and  a  position 
socially  which  is  totally  dependent  upon  the  personal  energy 
and  capability  of  the  individual. 

This  is  no  phantom  theory,  for  see  the  organising  which  is 
no\v  taking  place  among  the  different  sections  of  the  community, 
some  with  objects  altruistic,  others  purely  egotistic.  Let  but  the 
Trade  Unions  concentrate  themselves  on  an  object,  and,  like 
a  solid  phalanx,  they  will  drive  through  the  confused  opposition 
of  their  opponents,  immensely  their  superior  numerically,  simply 
by  the  organised  solidity  of  determined  purpose.  If  a  nation  will 
not  attend  to  its  own  structure  its  different  segments  will  do  so, 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of  waging  w'ar  between  themselves  and 
the  disintegration  of  the  State. 

T  do  not  want  my  ideas  to  be  confused  with  any  party  politics, 
for  these  things,  I  urge,  are  above  all  parties.  We  have  arrived 
at  a  time  when  our  national  civilisation  stands  a  little  dazed 
by  its  own  muddled  complexity.  A  little  more  muddle,  a  little 
more  confusion,  and  it  will  fall  tottering  to  the  ground,  possibly 
never  to  rise  again  as  the  dominant  powder  in  this  world.  Now 
is  the  time  for  combined  national  thinking,  intelligent  action 
taking  the  place  of  feeble  hesitation.  Some  bold  line  is  essential ; 
we  are  up  against  big  things,  with  which  only  big  measures 
can  deal. 


Noel  Pemberton  Billing. 


MRS.  RAWDON  CRAWLEY. 


The  woman  whose  brilliant  figure  lives  immortal  in  the  pages 
i»f  Vanity  F'air— that  great  novel  “without  a  hero”  but  assuredly 
not  without  a  heroine — found  occasion  to  observe  that  she  was 
often  misunderstood  in  the  course  of  her  adventurous  career. 
Perhaps  the  misunderstanding  was  natural  to  those  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  her,  for  Becky  Sharp  was  a  dangerous 
little  person  to  touch  ;  but  we,  who  can  suffer  no  more  from  her 
perilous  arts,  may  deal  with  her  more  liberally,  and  even  utter 
our  protest  against  the  hasty  judgments  which  criticism  has  too 
often  passed  upon  her.  Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  for  example,  thinks 
that  she  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  “incarnate  minx,”  and  the 
portrait  of  her  no  more  than  a  piece  of  savage  satire.  And  the 
excellent  Anthony  Trollope  was  pleased  to  allude  to  her  in  this 
agreeable  fashion  : — “To  the  end  she  is  the  same — utterly  false, 
selfish,  covetous  and  successful.  To  have  made  such  a  woman 
really  in  love  would  have  been  a  mistake.  Her  husband  she  likes 
best  because  he  is  or  was  her  own  ;  but  there  is  no  man  so  foul, 
so  wicked,  so  unattractive  but  that  she  can  fawn  over  him  for 
money  or  jewels.  There  are  women  to  whom  nothing  is  nasty 
either  in  persons,  language,  scenes,  actions  or  principle,  and 
Becky  is  one  of  them.”  Y’’et  even  this  harsh  censor  admits  that 
she  is  “attractive.”  I  should  think  she  is  “attractive  ”  ;  and  those 
of  us  who  have  felt  her  attractions  (and  who  that  has  pondered 
over  the  great  Victorian  tragi-comedy  has  not?)  may  repudiate 
these  acrimonious  attempts  to  sum  up  a  wonderfully  complex 
character  in  a  libellous  phrase  or  a  few  malignant  sentences. 

No  work  of  art  can  be  disposed  of  by  this  rough  method :  and 
Rebecca,  whatever  else  she  may  be,  is  assuredly  a  work  of  art. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  she  was  Thackeray’s  idea  of  what 
a  bad  woman  ought  to  be,  just  as  Amelia  was  his  ideal  of  feminine 
goodness.  As  to  the  latter  point,  it  is  true  that  Thackeray  himself 
sometimes  encouraged  the  notion ,  especially  when  he  was  writing 
to  the  lady  who  supposed  herself  to  be  the  original  of  Amelia 
Sedley.  I  used  to  know  that  lady  in  the  closing  years  of  her  life, 
and  I  never  could  suppose  that  she,  who  at  seventy  was  a  woman 
of  infinite  charm,  vivacity,  spirit,  and  intelligence,  could  ever  have 
borne  a.  resemblance  to  poor  little  Emmy.  Goodness  belongs  to 
the  brain  as  well  as  the  heart ;  it  does  not  consist  merely  in  blind 
fidelity  and  unreasoning  affection  and  patient  submissiveness ;  it 
does  really  require  some  admixture  of  courage,  intellect,  gratitude. 
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and  generosity.  The  fact  is  that  though  Thackeray  was  rather 
fond  of  Amelia,  he  saw  that  she  was  a  cramped,  narrow-minded, 
incomplete  example  of  her  sex,  and  he  had  a  certain  contempt 
for  her.  “Oh,  Mr.  Thackeray,”  said  a  lady  to  him  one  day  when 
Vanity  Fair  was  being  published;  “you  must  let  Dobbin  marry 
Amelia.”  “Well,”  he  replied,  “he  shall;  and  w'hen  he  has  got 
her,  he  will  not  find  her  worth  having.”  We  ought  not  to  forget 
that  Thackeray  was  a  satirist,  as  well  as  a  painter,  of  manners. 
Amelia  seems  to  me  a  satire  on  the  conventional  theory  of  feminine 
virtue  which  prevailed  sixty  years  ago.  She  is  the  traditional 
good  woman  of  the  poets  and  novelists  reduced  to  an  absurdity. 
The  satire  in  her  case  is  quite  as  keen  as  that  employed  in  the 
delineation  of  her  rival,  and  rather  more  effective. 

But  there  is  some  excuse  for  misunderstanding  the  author’s 
meaning,  for  Vanity  Fair  is  rather  a  puzzling  work.  More  than 
most  of  Thackeray’s  novels  it  suffers  from  a  certain  formlessness 
and  absence  of  systematic  design  ;  it  is  full  of  inconsistencies, 
contradictions,  and  obvious  changes  of  plan.  But  then,  as  w^e 
know,  Thackeray  did  not  lay  out  the  scheme  of  a  novel  very  care¬ 
fully  beforehand  ;  he  formed  a  general  conception  of  the  plot  in 
his  own  mind,  and  after  that  allowed  the  characters  to  work  it 
out  for  him  as  they  went  along.  When  he  took  the  pen  in  his 
hand  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  kind  of  automatic  writing ;  the 
instrument  ran  away  wuth  him  and  often  surprised  him  by  its 
unexpected  motions.  “I  do  not  control  my  characters,”  he  said; 
“1  am  in  their  hands,  and  they  take  me  where  they  please  ”  ;  and 
when  somebody  said  to  him,  “There  is  probably  more  in  your 
novels  than  you  are  aware  of,”  he  replied,  “Yes;  I  have  no  idea 
where  it  all  comes  from.  I  have  never  seen  the  persons  T  describe 
nor  heard  the  conversations  put  dowm.  I  am  often  astonished  to 
read  it  myself  w^hen  I  have  got  it  on  payier.” 

Tendencies  of  this  sort  wmuld  naturally  be  most  noticeable  when 
a  novel  was  published  in  numbers,  which  was  the  case  with 
Vanity  Fair.  Thackeray  was  seldom  far  ahead  of  the  printers, 
and  w*e  can  understand — indeed,  we  know — that  he  often  wrote 
enough  matter  to  fill  a  single  number  without  any  clear  idea  of 
what  w’as  to  follow.  Too  much,  however,  is  made  of  this. 
Thackeray’s  dilatoriness  and  indolence  have  been  exaggerated. 
His  actual  output  during  the  twenty  years  of  his  main  literary 
activity  was  prodigious,  and  bears  witness  to  an  industry  w'hich 
the  most  prolific  of  our  latter-day  producers  of  attenuated  fiction 
in  large  type  might  envy.  Vanity  Fair  alone  has  as  much  matter 
in  it  as  about  four  average  modern  six-shilling  novels. 

Nevertheless  the  book  is  a  mixture  of  methods  and  styles.  It 
was  the  author’s  first  long  full-dress  novel,  and  he  had  not  as 
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yet  quite  settled  into  his  narrative  manner,  as  perfected  subse¬ 
quently  in  The  Newcomes  and  Esmond.  So  far  he  had  been 
busily  occupied  as  a  contributor  to  periodical  publications,  and 
an  active  miscellaneous  writer ;  and  though  he  had  attempted 
fiction,  and  completed  one  splendid  story,  he  had  employed  himself 
chiefly  with  caricature,  burlesque,  satire,  and  humorous  moralising. 
Of  all  these  activities  Vanity  Fair  bears  the  traces.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  novel  as  a  series  of  pictures  of  contemporary  manners, 
strung  together  without  any  very  close  relation  to  the  main  plot. 
Indeed,  there  are  two  separate  stories,  and  the  author  does  not 
always  remember  which  he  is  telling.  The  treatment  of  some 
of  the  characters  belongs  to  that  realm  of  farce,  extravaganza, 
and  parody,  which  he  had  explored  in  the  Yellowplush  and  Fitz- 
hoodle  Papers,  and  in  many  of  his  contributions  to  Punch  and 
Fraser.  There  may  have  been  (Thackeray  declared  there  was) 
a  baronet  and  country  gentleman  alive  in  England  in  1847  as 
coarse  and  ignorant  as  Sir  Pitt  Crawley.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
accept  the  Marquess  of  Steyne  as  a  correct  reproduction  either  of 
a  man  or  a  type,  especially  when  we  remember  Disraeli’s  much 
more  finished  study  from  the  same  original  in  Coningsby.  In 
'rhackeray,  Steyne  is  a  mere  bogey  or  stage  ogre,  the  wicked 
nobleman  of  melodrama.  Then,  too,  the  whole  Crawley  family 
is  touched  with  caricature,  and  so  is  Jos  Sedley ;  for  one  cannot 
suppose  that  a  highly  placed  servant  of  the  East  India  Company 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  could  have  been  quite  so 
gross,  and  vain,  and  stupid,  and  cowardly.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  description  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sedley,  after  their  ruin,  is  full 
of  a  quiet  pathos,  absolutely  without  a  touch  of  grotesqueness 
or  extravagance,  such  as  Balzac  himself  could  not  have  surpassed. 
The  critics  of  Vanity  Fair  do  not  always  remember  that  satire, 
caricature,  and  burlesque  jostle  against  realism  in  its  pages,  and 
that  a  single  character  is  sometimes  exposed  to  all  these 
influences.  , 

In  the  entire  gallery  the  figure  of  Rebecca  Sharp  is  the  most 
vital ;  there  is  nobody  quite  so  much  alive  in  all  the  works  of 
Thackeray,  I  would  almost  say  in  all  the  literature  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  To  dwell  upon  the  skill  with  which  she  is  drawn 
would  be  superfluous.  But  Becky  has  an  interest  that  stands 
apart  from  her  own  vivid,  dauntless,  irresistible  little  personality. 
She  is  the  first  embodiment  in  English  fiction  of  the  woman  whose 
emotions  are  dominated  by  her  intellect.  That  is  a  type  with 
which  we  are  now  very  well  acquainted  ;  perhaps,  indeed,  we  get 
a  little  too  much  of  it  in  modern  fiction ;  but  in  the  year  1847 
it  was  only  beginning  to  be  recognised,  and  had  never  been  drawn 
with  strong  colours  and  bold  lines. 
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Thackeray  has  been  called  sometimes  a  cynic  and  sometimes 
a  pessimist.  In  his  own  opinion  he  was  an  uncompromising 
realist  in  the  sense  that  he  preferred  to  look  at  the  facts 
of  life,  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  to  decline  to  be  deceived 
by  illusions  and  traditions.  In  those  of  his  earlier  writings  which 
immediately  preceded  the  publication  of  Vanity  Fair  he  was 
occupied  in  a  kind  of  literary  warfare,  a  light-hearted  but  un¬ 
sparing  contest  with  Eomanticism  and  Sentimentality.  Upon 
the  paste-board  helmets  and  buckram  shields  of  those  fashionable 
giants  the  keen  shafts  of  his  wit,  satire,  humour,  and  fancy 
rattled  incessantly.  The  Yellowplush  Papers,  most  of  the  earlier 
contributions  to  Fraser  and  Punch,  the  burlesques,  the  ballads, 
Lovel  the  Widower,  the  Book  of  Snobs,  Barry  Lyndon,  Catherine, 
are  weapons  in  this  assault.  We  know  his  famous  vindication 
of  his  own  art  :  — 

“  I  cannot  help  telling  the  truth  as  1  view  it  and  describing  what  1 
see.  To  describe  it  otherwise  than  it  seems  to  me  would  be  falsehood  in 
that  calling  in  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  place  me;  treason  to  that 
conscience  which  says  that  men  are  weak;  that  truth  must  be  told;  that 
faults  must  be  owned;  that  pardon  must  be  prayed  for;  and  that  Love 
reigns  supreme  over  all.” 

This,  however,  is  the  softened,  himself  somewhat  over-senti¬ 
mentalised,  Thackeray  of  the  later  novels.  In  his  earlier  period 
he  was  in  the  destructive  rather  than  the  constructive  mood  :  less 
inclined  to  preach  the  gos|)el  of  Love’s  supremacy  than  to  rend 
and  tear  those  who  made  love  an  ideal,  woman  a  divinity,  and 
man  an  amalgam  of  impossible  virtues  and  vices.  Though  essen¬ 
tially  a  romancer  himself,  he  hated  the  alfectations  and  unrealities 
into  which  romanticism  had  drifted  under  Byronic  and  German 
influences.  For  Byronisni  he  had  a  hearty  contempt  and 
aversion  :  — 

‘‘Give  me,”  lie  said,  ‘‘a  fresh,  dewy,  healthy  rose  out  of  Somersetshire: 
not  one  of  those  superb,  tawdry,  unwholesome  exotics,  which  are  only  good 
to  make  poems  about.  Lord  Byron  wrote  more  cant  of  this  sort  than  any 
poet  I  know  of.  Think  of  ‘the  peasant  girls  with  dark  blue  eyes  ’  of  the 
Rhine — the  brown-faced,  thick-lipped,  flat-nosed,  dirty  wenches !  Think  of 
‘filling  high  a  cup  of  Samian  wine  ’;  small  beer  is  nectar  compared  to  it, 
and  Byron  himself  always  drank  gin.  That  man  never  wrote  from  his  heart. 
He  got  up  rapture  and  enthusiasm  with  an  eye  to  the  public !  ” 

Thackeray,  in  fact,  represented  that  reaction  towards  reality 
which  from  time  to  time  makes  itself  felt  in  our  literature  when 
it  becomes  over-saturated  with  sentiment,  just  as  Swift  and  Defoe 
were  a  protest  against  the  high-flown  heroic  dramas  and  tedious 
idyllic  romances  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  Fielding  rescued 
the  novel  from  the  ethical  falsities  of  Richardson,  and  Smollett  was 
an  antidote  to  Sterne ;  and  just  as  under  our  own  eyes  a  group  of 
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very  able  novelists  and  dramatists  are  writing  with  an  uncompro¬ 
mising  realism  in  order  to  emphasise  their  dissent  from  the  literary 
conventions  which  still  prevail  w'ith  the  great  reading  public. 
Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw — if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  dragging 
into  this  discussion  the  name  of  a  self-effacing  contemporary — 
Mr.  Shaw,  in  one  of  his  candid  prefaces,  has  modestly  explained 
that  he  is  among  the  minute  minority  of  persons  endowed  with 
a  perfectly  normal  eyesight.  That,  he  says,  is  why  he  startles 
people  by  calling  things  by  their  right  names.  We  talk  about 
white  wine  and  the  w'hite  man’s  burden  ;  but  Mr.  Shaw,  with 
his  natural  eyesight,  knows  that  white  wine  is  really  yellow’  and 
white  men  mostly  pink.  It  is  only  the  veil  of  conventionality 
that  makes  us  get  the  colours  wrong.  Thackeray  was  to  that 
extent  the  G.  B.  S.  of  his  day,  if  Mr.  Shaw  will  condone  the 
comparison.  He  declined  to  see  things  through  any  spectacles 
but  his  own.  Sometimes  this  led  him  to  curious  aberrations  of 
judgment.  He  went  to  a  performance  of  “King  Lear  ”  and  found 
the  play  a  bore.  “We  are,”  he  said,  “the  most  superstitious 
people  in  England.  It  is  almost  blasphemy  to  say  a  play  of 
Shakespeare  is  bad,  but  I  can’t  help  it.  I  think  so,  and  there 
are  other  pieces  of  bookolatry  which  make  me  rebel.” 

In  the  ’forties  of  the  last  century,  Thackeray,  like  iMr.  Shaw' 
sixty  years  later,  was  in  insurrection  not  only  against  bookolatry 
but  also  against  the  book-made  hero  and  heroine,  and  the  false 
morality  of  the  novels  then  in  favour.  The  fashionable  female 
writers,  and  above  all,  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
had  left  their  readers  in  a  sort  of  mental  fog,  blurring  the  lines 
that  divide  vice  from  virtue,  mixing  up  good  and  evil,  losing  all 
relation  to  actual  life,  making  scoundrelism  and  profligacy  poetical 
and  interesting,  and  throwing  a  sympathetic  halo  about  murderers, 
thieves  and  seducers.  Even  Dickens  was  not  exempt  from  this 
reproach.  Thackeray,  a  moralist  and  a  preacher  to  the  core, 
disliked  all  this  paltering  w’ith  the  truth  of  things.  He  preferred 
the  methods  of  Fielding.  Mr.  Lewis  Melville,  in  that  admirable 
biography  which  he  has  published  for  the  edification  of  all 
Thackeray  lovers,  has  usefully  rescued  from  oblivion  a  review 
of  Fielding  which  Thackeray  contributed  to  a  newspaper  in  1840. 
“Vice,”  it  is  said  in  this  article,  “is  never  to  be  mistaken  for 
virtue  in  Fielding’s  honest,  downright  books ;  it  goes  by  its  name 
and  invariably  gets  its  punishment.  See  the  consequences  of 
honesty  !  Many  a  squeamish  lady  of  our  time  would  throw  down 
one  of  these  romances  with  horror,  but  would  go  through  every 
page  of  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  Jack  Sheppard  with  perfect  comfort  to 
herself.  Mr.  Ainsworth  dares  not  paint  his  hero  as  the  scoundrel 
he  knew’  hi!Ti  to  be ;  he  must  keep  his  brutalities  in  the  back- 
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ground,  else  the  public  morals  will  be  outraged,  and  so  be  produces 
a  book  quite  absurd  and  unreal,  and  infinitely  more  immoral  than 
anything  Fielding  ever  wrote.”  Following  the  example  of  the 
creator  of  Jonathan  Wild,  Thackeray  dipped  his  pen  in  ink  and 
irony  and  gave  the  world  a  picture  of  rogues  and  thieves  as 
he  thought  they  are  :  “Not,”  as  he  says,  “dandy,  poetical,  rose¬ 
water  thieves,  but  real  downright  scoundrels,  leading  scoundrelly 
lives,  drunken,  profligate,  dissolute,  low  :  as  scoundrels  will  be. 
They  don’t  quote  Plato,  like  Eugene  Aram  ;  or  live  like  gentlemen 
and  sing  the  pleasantest  ballads  in  the  world,  like  jolly  Dick 
Turpin ;  or  prate  eternally  about  to  koXov,  like  that  precious 
canting  Maltravers,  whom  we  all  of  us  have  read  about  and  pitied  ; 
or  die  whitew'ashed  saints  like  poor  Miss  Nancy  in  Oliver  Twist ! 
No,  my  dear  madam,  you  and  your  daughter  have  no  right  to 
admire  and  sympathise  with  any  such  persons,  fictitious  or  real; 
you  ought  to  be  made  cordially  to  detest,  scorn,  loathe,  abhor, 
and  abominate  all  people  of  this  kidney.”  In  this  mood  be  wrote 
Catherine  and  Barry  Lyndon,  and  made  his  vehement,  savage, 
over-emphasised  protest  against  the  false  sentiment  he  condemned 
in  the  most  admired  of  his  contemporaries. 

And  as  he  had  attacked  the  “Newgate  Calendar”  school  in 
these  works,  so  he  dealt  with  the  sham  optimism  of  the  roman¬ 
ticists  in  Rebecca  and  Rowena.  That  admirable  satire,  the  best 
of  Thackeray’s  burlesques,  the  best  burlesque,  1  think,  in  our 
language,  is  of  jieculiar  interest  to  students  of  Vanity  Fair.  It 
was  written  a  little  before  the  masterpiece,  and  one  can  see 
clearly  that  the  ideas  which  found  consummate  expression  in  the 
greater  work  were  even  then  passing  through  the  author’s  brain. 
Indeed,  the  burlesque  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  study  for  the 
novel.  I  hope  it  is  not  unduly  fanciful  to  detect  a  certain 
resemblance  in  the  characters.  To  me,  for  instance,  the  melan¬ 
choly,  long-suffering,  valiant  Ivanhoe,  with  his  unalterable  fidelity 
to  the  woman  to  whom  he  was  not  married,  seems  to  offer  more 
than  a  hint  of  Dobbin,  and  perhaps  a  rough  sketch,  too,  of 
Eawdon  ;  and  if  the  fair  Jewess  is  not  at  all  like  Amelia,  there 
is  a  touch  of  Becky  in  that  flaxen-haired  minx,  Eowena.  And 
both  books  end  on  precisely  tbe  same  note.  Vanity  Fair  closes 
with  a  sigh.  '‘Vanitas  Vanitatum,”  muses  the  author,  “which 
of  us  is  happy  in  this  world?  Which  of  us  has  his  desire?  Or 
having  it  is  satisfied?”  And  so  in  the  last  sentences  of  Rebecca 
and  Rowena  we  are  told  that  though  Ivanhoe  married  his  Jewess 
they  Avere  not  boisterously  bappy..  “Of  some  sort  of  happiness 
melancholy  is  a  characteristic,  and  I  think  these  were  a  solemn 
pair  and  died  rather  early.” 

When  Thackeray  began  Vanity  Fair,  it  was  with  the  formula 
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of  Catherine  and  the  formula  of  'Rebecca  and  Roiccna  in  his  mind. 
He  sat  down  to  write  a  novel  on  the  text  that  all  is  vanity  undf^r 
the  sun  ;  and  he  likewise  proposed  to  present  the  image  of  a  some¬ 
what  more  reputable  Catherine,  a  feminine  Barry  Lyndon,  n 
finished  study  of  the  rogue  as  woman.  The  former  part  of  his 
plan  he  carried  out  faithfully  enough ;  the  sermon  clings  closf' 
to  the  text,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  the  preacher  if  we  do  not  echo  his 
Vanitas  Vanitafnni  as  he  comes  down  the  stairs  of  the  pulpit. 
But  the  other  portion  of  the  design  is,  fortunately,  varied  in  the 
execution.  The  author,  according  to  his  principles  just  stated, 
ought  not  to  allow  us  in  the  smallest  degree  to  sympathise  with 
Miss  Bebecca  Sharp  :  we  ought  to  regard  her  with  immovable 
abhorrence  and  contempt ;  and  we  should  await  wu’th  vengeful 
satisfaction  that  evil  and  miserable  fate  to  which  the  author  might 
have  been  expected  to  consign  her  in  the  end.  Whereas,  of 
course,  we  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  we  follow 
Becky’s  fortunes  with  much  more  interest  than  we  bestow  on  those 
of  any  other  person  in  this  chronicle ;  we  find  ourselves  often 
liking,  nearly  always  admiring,  the  indomitable  little  heroine; 
we  rejoice  in  her  successes,  and  are  quite  sorry  for  her  when  her 
schemes  go  wrong ;  we  feel  the  tragedy  of  those  awful  years  after 
her  downfall,  when  she  was  drinking  beer  and  eating  sausages  in 
horrible  company  at  Pumpernickel ;  we  are  glad  that  her  creator 
does  not  leave  her  to  perish  miserably  in  the  end.  We  should 
never  have  forgiven  him  if  he  had  done  so.  Tn  the  novel  as  we 
have  it,  “Lady  Crawley’’  finishes  in  the  odour  of  social  respecta¬ 
bility  and  is  looking  forward  to  a  comfortably  busy  future.  I  am 
sure  she  will  make  quite  a  charming  old  lady,  full  of  clever  talk, 
the  best  company  in  the  world,  the  friend  of  all  the  nice-looking 
young  women,  and  now  that  she  has  retired  from  the  active 
pursuit  of  the  male  sex  the  counsellor  and  confidante  of  the  young 
men.  And  T  think  that  eventually  she  became  reconciled  to 
Pawdon  Crawley  the  Second,  and  wrote  so  enthusiastically  about 
the  “History  of  the  Punjauh ’’  to  Colonel  Bobbin  that  even  that 
stern  moralist  sometimes  spoke  quite  kindly  about  her ;  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  Amelia,  who  was  far  too  good  a  woman 
ever  to  forgive  a  person  with  whom  one  of  her  husbands  had  once 
flirted.^ 

(1)  There  is  an  illuminating  passage  in  Lady  Ritchie’s  introduction  to  Vanity 

Fair  on  that  Aliss  B - ,  who  was  credited  by  some  of  her  contemporaries  with 

having  unconsciously  sat  for  her  portrait  to  Thackeray  :  “T  may  as  well  state 
here  that  one  morning  a  hansom  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  out  of  it  emerged 
a  most  charming,  dazzling  little  lady  dressed  in  black,  who  greeted  my  father 
with  great  affection  and  brilliancy,  and  who,  departing  presently,  gave  him 
a  large  bunch  of  fresh  violets.  This  was  the  only  time  T  ever  saw  the  fascinating 
little  person,  who  was  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  Becky ;  my 
father  only  laughed  when  people  asked  him,  but  he  never  quite  owned  to  it. 
He  always  said  that  he  never  consciously  copied  anybody.” 
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But  it  is  worth  noticing  that  it  was  not  Thackeray’s  original 
intention  to  let  down  onr  heroine  so  lightly.  While  Vanity  Fair 
was  in  course  of  publication  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  of  the  day 
v/as  so  much  interested  in  the  characters  of  the  story  that  he  very 
improperly  wrote  to  the  author,  asking  to  be  told  their  ultimate 
fate,  being  apparently  too  impatient  to  await  the  appearance  of 
the  last  number.  In  those  days  dukes  could  still  be  treated  with 
respect,  and  Thackeray  would  not  have  been  himself  if  he  had 
not  been  a  little  flattered  by  his  Grace’s  inquiry.  He  replied  in 
a  long  letter,  in  which  he  explained  among  other  things  that 
Mrs.  Bawdon  Crawley  was  living  in  a  small  house  in  Belgravia 
on  the  interest  of  the  two  lakhs  of  rupees  which  had  been  left 
to  her  by  Josejih  Redley,  Esquire,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  ; 
and  that  she  became  conspicuous  for  her  piety  and  for  her 
numerous  charities,  which  in  some  unaccountable  fashion  always 
got  into  the  newspapers.  But  the  Duke  was  also  told  that  “this 
poor  woman  has  lost  what  little  good  looks  she  once  possessed, 
a!id  wears  false  hair  and  teeth,  which  latter  give  her  rather  a 
ghastly  look  when  she  smiles.”  And  in  a  final  postscript  he  learns 
that  the  India  mail  just  arrived  announces  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
T^nion  Bank  of  Calcutta  in  which  all  Mrs.  Crawley’s  money  was 
placed.  “Will  Fate,”  adds  Thackeray  with  what  I  must  regard 
as  an  unmanly  sneer,  “will  Fate  never  cease  to  persecute  that 
suffering  saint?”  Apparently  he  had  contemplated  that  poor 
Becky’s  chequered  career  should  be  closed  with  a  catastrophe. 
Tiuckily  he  thought  better  of  this  piece  of  poetic  justice.  Possibly 
his  artistic  instinct  warned  him  that  this  would  never  do.  His 
readers  would  have  found  him  unforgivable  if  he  had  doomed 
their  favourite  to  sheer  misery  and  ruin. 

But  I  think  this  change  of  plan  is  due  to  something  else,  and 
points  to  the  fact  that  Thackeray  altered  his  conception  of  Becky 
Sharp  during  the  composition  of  the  novel.  He  began,  as  I  have 
said,  according  to  the  old  formula,  with  the  idea  that  she  was  to 
be  simply  a  female  villain  of  the  deepest  dye,  intended  to  be 
drawn  without  a  redeeming  quality,  a  minx  incarnate,  if  you 
like,  and  indeed  something  worse. 

Throughout  the  book  the  author  is  constantly  pausing  in  a  most 
unsportsmanlike  fashion  to  give  us  little  lectures  on  Becky’s 
wickedness.  Thackeray  the  moralist  is  in  perpetual  conflict  with 
Thackeray  the  artist  over  this  young  person.  It  seems  as  if  he 
were  trying  honestly  to  make  her  as  repellent  and  ignoble  as 
possible ;  but  the  subconscious  creative  power  working  within 
him  compels  him  to  ignore  the  sermon  and  fasten  upon  the  picture. 
Why,  even  at  Miss  Pinkerton’s  Academy  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  lonely,  determined  little  outcast,  the  daughter  of  that  young 
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woman  of  the  French  nation  who  was  by  profession  an  opera  girl, 
and  of  the  Soho  drawing-master,  who  at  his  third  attack  of 
deliriiun  tremens  descended  to  the  grave  after  two  bailiffs  had 
quarrelled  over  his  corpse.  Then  her  creator  begins  his  chivalrous 
practice  of  heaping  abusive  epithets  upon  her,  and  asks  us  to 
believe  that  she  was  perfectly  odious;  whereas  what  "we  see  is 
that  she  was  brave,  clever,  and  wutty,  that  she  had  the  spirit 
to  prevail  against  insult  and  tyranny,  and  the  sense  and  industry 
to  learn  all  that  could  be  learnt  at  the  Pinkerton  seminary  while 
the  other  pu]nls  idled  and  gossiped.  Is  it  nothing  to  her  credit 
that  among  these  fonr-and-twenty  girls  the  little  orphan  was  the 
only  one  who  had  brains  and  tried  to  use  them? 

Brains?  But  what  are  brains  in  a  woman  compared  to  that 
beautiful  feminine  sensibility  which  induced  Miss  Amelia  Sedley 
to  weep  over  a  dead  canary?  Thackeray  the  moralist  even 
endeavours  to  persuade  us  that  Miss  Sharp’s  appearance  was 
forbidding ;  whereas  Thackeray  the  artist  gives  us  quite  clearly  to 
understand  that  the  lithe  figure,  the  honey-coloured  hair,  and  the 
subtle  grey-green  eyes  gave  her  a  charm  which  no  male  person 
of  any  discrimination  was  able  to  resist.  In  her  presence  who  could 
bestow  a  glance  upon  Amelia’s  pink  cheeks  and  corkscrew 
ringlets? 

As  the  book  goes  on  we  seem  to  hear  the  same  two  voices  : 
the  voice  of  the  moralist  anxious  to  warn  us  against  being  carried 
away  by  the  fascination  of  the  story  that  the  voice  of  the  artist 
is  telling  us.  Our  poor  heroine  is  not  spared.  When  the  Bawdon 
Crawleys  go  down  to  Queen’s  Crawley  you  will  remember  that 
Bebecca  was  touched  and  pleased  because  Tjady  Jane  took  both 
her  sister-in-law’s  hands  and  kissed  her  affectionately.  But  we 
are  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  pretty  little  picture.  The  Censor 
has  to  break  in  with  his  sneer.  “The  embrace  somehow  brought 
tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  little  adventuress — which  ornaments, 
as  we  know,  she  wore  very  seldom.”  Tears,  you  see,  are  so 
eminently  becoming  to  feminine  eyes  that  every  really  nice  w’oman 
will  have  them  ready  to  flow  for  any  great  or  small  occasion. 

Becky,  poor  thing,  had  other  uses  for  her  eyes.  She  had  indeed 
a  good  deal  of  that  hardness  which  belongs  to  all  great  characters, 
and  she  would  probably  have  agreed  with  iNTontaigne  that  sym¬ 
pathetic  people  are  mostly  w'eak.  She  is  always  a  fighter  against 
fate,  and  she  wages  the  war  with  unfailing  energy,  passing  lightly, 
as  great  warriors  do,  over  the  bodies  of  the  killed  and  the  wounded. 
She  is  not  a  faithful  w’ife,  or  a  good  mother,  she  is  without  scruple 
or  remorse,  she  uses  anybody,  from  General  Tufto  to  the  luckless 
lodging-house  keeper.  Baggies,  for  her  own  ends;  and  she  will 
let  any  man  make  love  to  her  when  it  suits  her  purpose.  Observe 
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this  abandoned  creature,  says  Thackeray;  notice  how  worthless 
she  is,  the  deceitful,  intriguing  wretch!  And  then  he  proceeds 
to  endow  her  with  quite  a  varied  selection  of  admirable  qualities. 
For  Rebecca,  in  spite  of  her  defects,  has  courage,  magnanimity, 
resource,  cheerfulness,  and  a  large  generosity  which  contrasts 
with  the  ])etty  selfishness  of  almost  everybody  else  in  the  book. 
She  is  a  sinner  in  the  grand  style  and  really  about  the  only  person 
in  Vanity  Fair,  except  Dobbin,  who  is  not  guilty  of  small  mean¬ 
nesses.  She  never  spared  those  who  stood  in  her  way ;  but  even 
when  she  treated  people  badly,  as  a  matter  of  business,  she  had 
the  capacity  to  appreciate  their  good  qualities.  Who  but  Becky, 
of  all  Thackeray’s  women,  would  have  been  capable  of  admiring 
her  husband,  of  rejoicing  in  his  strength,  his  rough  manhood,  his 
righteous  anger,  in  that  tremendous  scene  when  he  flings  Steyno 
bleeding  to  the  ground?  And  then  the  day  after,  w’hen  in  the 
utter  wreck  of  all  her  hopes  and  prospects  she  calls  despairingly 
upon  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  the  younger,  flings  herself  upon  her  knees, 
the  wdcked  little  actress,  bursts  into  tears,  and  passionately  kisses 
the  baronet’s  hand  I  In  that  compromising  attitude  she  is  “dis¬ 
covered  ”  by  the  excellent  Lady  Jane,  who  promptly  makes  a 
scene,  and  calls  her  “that  woman”  in  the  best  manner  of  the 
indignant  British  matron  ; — • 

‘“I  have  been  a  true  and  faithful  wife  to  you,  Sir  Pitt,’  Lady  Jane 
continued  intrepidly;  ‘  I  have  kept  my  marriage  vow  as  I  made  it  to  God, 
and  have  been  obedient  and  gentle  as  a  wife  should.  But  righteous 
obedience  has  its  limits,  and  I  declare  that  I  will  not  bear  that — that 
woman  again  under  my  roof  :  if  she  enters  it,  T  and  my  children  will  leave  it. 
You — you  must  choose,  sir,  between  her  and  me,’  and  wuth  this  my  Lady 
swept  out  of  the  room,  fluttering  with  her  own  audacity,  and  leaving 
Rebecca  and  Sir  Pitt  not  a  little  astonished  at  it.” 

But  Becky  was  not  hurt ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  pleased.  She 
valued  spirit  and  courage,  even  in  those  who  despitefully  used 
her,  and  she  rather  liked  to  see  the  gentle  creature  asserting 
herself,  though  at  her  own  expense.  She  had  not  behaved  well 
towards  the  Sedleys,  nor  they  towards  her  in  the  later  years ;  but 
she  bore  no  malice,  and  in  her  Brussels  boarding-house  exile  she 
thought  kindly  of  the  family.  “I  wonder  whether  little  Fjmmy 
is  alive.  It  was  a  good  little  creature  ;  and  that  fat  brother  of 
hers  !  T  have  his  funny  fat  pictures  still  among  my  papers.  They 
were  kind,  simple  people.”  And  so  at  length  we  reach  that 
crowning  act  of  generosity  by  which  Mrs.  Ra  wdon  brought  the  long 
Odyssey  of  William  Dobbin’s  life  to  a  conclusion  and  wafted  poor, 
blind,  silly  Amelia  into  his  gaunt  and  faithful  arms. 

You  will  observe  that  as  the  story  draws  towards  its  conclusion 
Thackeray’s  tendency  to  preach  at  Rebecca  is  less  noticeable.  As 
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he  developed  the  character  the  artist  prevailed  more  and  more 
over  the  moralist ;  and  perhaps  he  was  beginning  to  feel  that 
chastity  is  not  the  only  feminine  virtue,  and  that  a  woman,  though 
deplorably  wanting  on  that  side,  may  still  have  many  fine  qualities. 
This  was  rather  a  revolutionary  doctrine  in  the  year  1847  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  one  can  see  that  it  embarrassed  Thackeray  a  good 
deal.  Though  his  exemplar  Fielding  and  a  few  others  had 
ventured  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  man,  and  to  give  us  a  Tom 
Jones,  for  example,  who  has  all  sorts  of  fine  qualities  while 
exceedingly  peccant  in  his  amours,  scarcely  anybody  had  ventured 
to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  other  sex.  It  was  still  a  convention 
that  a  woman  lived  to  love  and  be  loved,  and  that  she  was  of  very 
little  interest  to  the  artist  in  any  other  capacity.  The  woman 
who  is  much  stronger  on  the  intellectual  than  the  emotional  side, 
like  Becky  Sharp,  had  as  yet  hardly  appeared  in  literature ;  and 
though  one  or  two  of  Thackeray’s  own  contemporaries  were 
making  the  experiment,  they  clearly  recognised  its  difficulties 
and  usually  ended  by  getting  back  to  the  conventional  view  of 
these  matters. 

The  worst  thing  one  can  say  about  Mrs.  Bawdon  Crawley  is 
that  she  was  not  a  good  mother.  In  fact,  she  was  a  painfully 
had  one.  There  is  no  mincing  matters  on  this  disagreeable 
topic.  Becky  had  no  affection  at  all  for  her  son,  even  disliked 
him,  and  treated  him  with  cruel  neglect;  her  easy  good  nature 
changed  to  harsh  impatience  when  alone  with  the  poor  little  fellow. 
She  is  the  non-maternal  woman,  the  woman  whom  motherhood 
fills  with  no  pure  and  noble  emotions,  but  merely  irks  and  annoys. 
That  is  a  type  so  excessively  unpleasant  to  our  feelings,  so  in¬ 
tolerably  disturbing  to  our  convictions,  that  we  would  prefer  to 
think  it  does  not  exist.  But,  of  course,  it  does  exist,  as  we  can 
see  for  ourselves  if  we  choose  to  cast  our  eyes  around  us.  The 
non-maternal  woman  is  more  uncommon  than  the  non-paternal 
man  ;  hut  both  are  realities.  And  there  is  no  higher  proof  of 
Thackeray’s  genius  than  that  he  deliberately  drew  the  picture 
of  a  creature  so  unfortunate,  and  yet  had  the  courage  to  make  her 
a  rpiite  intelligible,  and  in  many  ways  a  very  likeable,  human 
being.  Do  we  not  all  know  non-paternal  male  individuals,  who 
have  the  sacred  instinct  of  fatherhood  very  imperfectly  developed, 
and  are,  nevertheless,  not  without  qualities  which  cause  them  to 
he  valued  in  other  relations  of  life,  who  make  good  citizens, 
good  workmen,  good  soldiers,  even  good  friends?  And  so  it  may 
sometimes  he  with  the  non-maternal  woman.  She  is  weak  on 
the  side  where  it  is  natural  and  customary  for  her  sex  to  he 
sti'ong.  This  may  he  deploi'able  ;  hut  it  does  not  render  her  a 
monster  of  depravity  and  sin.  There  are  women  to  whom  mother- 
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hood  means  little,  just  as  there  are  men  to  whom  fatherhood 
means  almost  nothing.  We  may  regret  the  fact,  hnt  we  shoidd 
recognise  it,  which  onr  artists  and  literary  persons  do  not.  “Onr 
people  wouldn’t  stand  it,  sir,”  as  the  American  i)reacher  said 
when  taxed  with  his  reticence  on  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish¬ 
ment.  Our  people,  it  seems,  wouldn’t  stand  the  woman  to  whom 
motherhood  is  not  all  in  all;  at  least,  they  won’t  stand  her  in 
hooks.  In  real  life  they  have  got  to  stand  her,  and  probably 
they  will  have  to  stand  a  good  deal  more  of  her  in  the  time  to 
come.  But  to  present  her  on  the  stage  or  in  fiction,  not  in  a 
sheer  frenzy  of  horror  and  indignation  but  just  calmly  and 
analytically,  as  a  complex  of  the  motives  and  tendencies  by  which 
personality  is  built  up,  is  altogether  against  the  rules  of  the  game. 
Thackeray  ignored  them — and  he  gave  us  Becky  Sharp  with  her 
possibilities  and  her  limitations.  She  may  with  advantage  be 
compared  with  the  heroine  of  Tennyson’s  Princesf;,  published 
the  year  before  Vanity  Fair  was  issued,  and  with  the  heroine  of 
Mrs.  Browning’s  Aurora  Leigh,  which  appeared  a  few  years 
later.  Tn  both  these  works  the  writers  are  dealing  with  the 
insurgent  woman  endeavouring  to  realise  herself  on  the  active 
and  intellectual  side.  The  Princess  Ida  and  Aurora,  in  their 
several  ways,  desire  to  escape  from  the  sex\ial  and  emotional 
atmosphere,  and  to  show  that  a  woman  may  he  something  besides 
an  appendage  or  a  helpmeet  or  a  dependant  or  a  goddess,  as  the 
case  may  he,  for  some  person  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  two 
poems,  like  Vanity  Fair,  indicate  that  stirring  of  the  atmosphere, 
that  awakening  sense  of  the  larger  development  of  the  feminine 
mind,  which  was  just  then  being  felt  by  the  finer  intelligences 
of  the  mid-Victorian  period.  But  though  they  touch  the  problem 
they  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  Both  the  poets  evidently 
feel  that  intellect  was  on  the  whole  a  dangerous  and  unfeminine 
possession,  of  which  a  woman  had  better  divest  herself  if  she 
is  to  he  comfortable.  Mrs.  Browning  malces  Aurora  Leigh  say 
seornfully  :  — 

"  I  perceive 

Tlie  headache  is  too  noble  for  my  sex; 

Yon  tliink  the  heartache  would  sound  decenter 

Since  that's  the  woman’s  special  proper  ache.” 


And  again  :  — 


“You  forget  too  much 
That  every  creature,  female  as  the  male. 

Stands  single  in  responsible  act  and  thought. 
As  also  in  birth  and  death.” 


Yet  Mrs.  Browning  ends  by  making  her  poetess  marry  the  man 
she  loves,  and  virtually  confessing  that  the  intellectual  life  could 
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only  (loom  a  woman  to  failure  and  futility.  And  Tennyson  can 
do  no  better  for  his  Princess  than  suggest  that  she  shall  become 
exactly  like  the  hero’s  mother,  who  was  :  — 

“Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  household  ways, 

Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants; 

No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being  all  dipt. 

In  angel  instincts  breathing  Paradise.” 

d’his  is  very  heautifid,  but  it  shirks  the  whole  problem  propounded 
in  the  poem. 

The  fact  is,  these  poets  could  go  so  far  as  to  imagine  a  woman 
of  intellect ;  but  the  conditions  of  the  life  around  them  had  not  as 
yet  provided  them  with  a  place  for  her.  And  Thackeray  has  the 
same  difficulty  with  Becky.  He  gave  her  character  and  wfill ; 
but  he  could  not  give  her  any  legitimate  object  on  which  her 
powers  could  be  employed,  so  that  she  had  to  devote  herself  to 
the  arts  of  intrigue  and  blandishment,  persuasion  and  cajolery, 
])ractised  either  for  the  benefit  or  for  the  injury  of  a  member  of 
the  opposite  sex. 

In  the  year  1R17  a  woman  was  not — for  literary  purposes  at 
any  rate — a  substantive  individual ;  she  was  still  only  a  parasitic 
being  existing  in  relation  to  one  or  more  men.  It  was  the  tragedy 
of  her  life  that  no  other  avenue  was  open  to  Becky  for  the 
employment  of  her  talent,  her  energy,  her  ability;  it  has  been 
the  tragedy  of  the  lives  of  countless  clever  women,  who  cannot 
be  content  to  be  merely  sympathetic  and  submissive,  the  tragedy 
of  aspirations,  perverted  because  unrealised,  in  a  social  environ¬ 
ment  that  gave  no  sufficient  scope  for  a  busy  brain  and  penetrating 
intelligence  when  these  were  found  in  a  woman.  Fortunately, 
Becky  had  too  much  humour  to  play  the  tragic  rdh ;  and  we  can 
part  from  her  with  a  smile  rather  than  a  sigh,  and  with  the 
satisfying  remembrance  that  in  spite  of  all  her  sins  we  have 
spent  some  of  the  most  delightful  hours  we  have  known  in  her 
vivacious  company. 

Sidney  Low. 
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NOETH  AMEETCAN  OE  IMPEETAL  EECTPEOCTTY? 

A  Suggestion  to  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Wilfrid  TjAURIrr. 

The  friends  of  Ainerican-Canadian  reciprocity  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  support  it  mainly  for  four  reasons.  They  claim, 
firstly,  that  it  is  natural  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
exchange  freely  their  productions,  because  the  two  countries  are 
peopled  by  men  of  the  same  race  wdio  earn  similar  wages  and 
who  are  separated  only  by  an  artificial  frontier ;  secondly,  that 
the  free  importation  of  Canadian  food,  and  especially  of  w'heat, 
is  necessary  in  the  United  States,  because  it  will  soon  he  unable 
to  raise  enough  food  for  its  needs:  thirdly,  that  reciprocity  wdll 
he  highly  profitable  to  the  citizens  of  both  nations,  and  that  it  wdll 
cheapen  the  food  to  the  American  consumers ;  fourthly,  that  it 
will  improve  the  political  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  and  between  the  I''^nited  States  and  the  British 
Empire.  During  the  last  quarter  of  1910  and  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1911  T  travelled  over  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  discussing  reciprocity 
with  Canadian  Prime  Ministers  and  Ministers  of  Agriculture  and 
with  the  leading  politicians,  with  the  most  eminent  Government 
officials,  with  agricnltnral  experts,  railway  men,  manufacturers, 
and  with  numerous  practical  farmers  and  working  men  of  both 
countries.  These  conversations  and  my  own  investigations  have 
convinced  me  that  the  four  principal  arguments  in  favour  of 
reciprocity  are  fallacious.  T^et  us  look  into  these  four  arguments 
one  by  one. 

Tt  is  rash  to  conclude  that  it  is  natural  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  to  exchange  freely  their  productions  because  the  two 
countries  are  separated  only  by  an  imaginary  line.  Neighbour 
nations  and  neighbouring  shopkeepers  find  the  free  exchange  of 
their  productions  mutually  advantageous  only  if  they  are  engaged 
in  different  kinds  of  business  and  are  therefore  able  to  supply 
one  another’s  needs.  Tf  a  baker  and  a  neighonring  butcher  agree 
to  exchange  their  productions  instead  of  sending  them  for  sale 
to  the  market  in  the  nearest  town,  both  make  an  extra  profit; 
but  free  exchange  between  rivals,  between  a  big  butcher  and 
a  small  butcher,  between  a  big  bootmaker  and  a  small  one, 
is  scarcelv  wise.  Tt  usually  ends  bv  the  absorption  of  the  smaller 
business  by  the  larger  one.  Nature  has  made  the  Ignited  States 
and  Canada  competitors.  The  north  of  the  T’’nited  States  and 
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Canada  raise  the  same  agricultural  produce  and  the  same  manu¬ 
factures.  Canada  is  a  microcosm  of  the  United  States  minus  its 
semi-tropical  South.  New  York  is  duplicated  in  small  in 
Montreal,  St.  Louis  in  Toronto,  Pittsburg  in  Hamilton,  Chicago 
in  Winnipeg,  San  Francisco  in  Vancouver,  etc.  Free  competi¬ 
tion  makes  for  centralisation.  As  soon  as  the  Canadian  frontier 
is  thrown  open,  the  powerful  American  centres  and  their  industries 
will  in  a  very  short  time  drive  out  of  business  their  weak  com¬ 
petitors  on  the  other  side.  To  a  vast  number  of  Canadian 
business  men — especially  to  those  living  in  the  towns — and  to  their 
workers  the  free  exchange  of  commodities  with  their  American 
cousins  seems  neither  natural  nor  desirable,  and  they  will  resist 
it  to  the  utmost. 

With  the  wheat-growing  farmers  in  the  Canadian  West  the 
position  is  different.  They  see  that  wheat  prices  are  usually  several 
cents  higher  in  Minneapolis  than  in  Winnipeg,  and  they  would 
like  to  sell  their  wheat  in  Minneapolis  at  Minneapolis  prices. 
W'ill  they  be  able  to  do  so  when  reciprocity  has  been  introduced? 
The  advocates  of  reciprocity  in  Canada  tell  the  Canadian  farmers 
that  reciprocity  will  raise  wheat  prices  to  the  American  level, 
whilst  those  in  the  United  States  tell  the  consumers  that 
reciprocity  will  lower  them  to  the  Canadian  level.  Eeciprocity 
cannot  do  both.  The  United  States  and  Canada  are  at  cross 
purposes.  If  a  small  business  man  tries  to  raise  his  prices,  and 
his  big  comjietitor  tries  to  lower  them,  it  is  safe  to  back  the 
latter.  The  Canadian  wheat  growers  who  hojie  that  they  will 
get  several  cents  more  per  bushel  by  selling  their  wheat  in  the 
United  States  will  probably  be  disappointed.  They  will  merely 
be  made  to  lower  the  American  wheat  prices  against  themselves, 
and  the  more  eagerly  they  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  American 
prices,  the  more  rapidly  they  will  drive  them  down  to  the 
Canadian  level. 

The  supporters  of  reciprocity  have  told  us  that  the  United 
States  are  the  natural  market  for  Canada’s  great  and  rapidly 
growing  surplus  of  bread-corn,  because  the  United  States  will 
soon  be  unable  to  raise  enough  wheat.  It  is  clear  that  Canada 
can  sell  large  quantities  of  wheat  only  to  large  and  i^ermanent 
customers,  to  countries  which  have  a  large  and  permanent 
shortage  of  wheat.  Now,  the  United  States  have  at  present  not 
a  shortage  of  wheat,  but  a  much  larger  surplus  than  has  Canada. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  following  official  figures  :  — 

Bushels  of  wheat  exported.  Barrels  of  flour  exported. 

From  the  U.S.  From  Caorada.  From  the  U.S.  From  Canada. 


1007 

76,569,423 

26,874,538 

15,584,667 

1,092,123 

1908 

100,371,057 

48,678,678 

13,927,247 

1,962,740 

1909 

66,923,244 

59,959,663 

10,521,161 

1,738,038. 
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During  the  last  three  years  the  United  States  exported  on 
an  average  twice  as  much  wheat  and  eight  times  as  much  flour 
as  did  Canada.  The  individual  consumes  about  six  bushels,  or 
360  lbs.,  of  wheat  per  year,  and  a  barrel  of  flour  is  equal  to 

bushels  of  w^heat.  Allowing  for  its  surplus,  the  United  States 
with  92,000,000  inhabitants  produces  at  present  enough  wheat 
for  about  120,000,000  people,  and  its  wheat  production  will  most 
likely  not  remain  stationary,  but  increase  with  the  increase  in 
population,  unless  it  be  interfered  with  by  unfavourable  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  report  of  the  United  States  National  Conservatitui 
Commission  (Doc.  676)  says  :  — 

“The  total  land  area  of  continental  United  States  is  1,020,000,000  acres. 
Of  this  but  little  more  than  two-fifths  is  in  farms,  and  less  than  one  half 
of  the  farm  area  is  improved  and  made  a  source  of  crop  production.  .  .  . 
The  area  of  cultivated  land  may  possibly  be  doubled.  In  addition  to  the 
land  awaiting  the  plough  75,000,000  acres  of  swamp  land  can  be  reclaimed, 
40,000,000  acres  of  desert  land  irrigated,  and  millions  of  acres  of  brush 
and  wooded  land  cleared.  .  .  .  The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  is  less  than  14  bushels  per  acre,  in  Germany  28  bushels,  and  in 
England  152  bushels.  .  ,  .  Proper  management  will  double  our  average  yield 
per  acre.  The  United  States  can  (jrow  the  farm  i)roducts  needed  by  a 
population  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  our  country  now  contaiits." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  wrote  iu  his  Iliyliways  of  Proyress  :  “If  not 
another  acre  were  to  be  redeemed  from  the  wilderness,  if  the 
soil  were  treated  kindly  and  intelligently,  there  would  be  produced 
all  necessary  food  for  the  wants  of,  in  round  numbers,  650,00O,()U() 
people.”  I  could  quote  similar  statements  from  many  high 
agricultural  authorities. 

The  increase  of  wheat  production  by  more  careful  and  more 
thorough  cultivation  has  already  begun.  During  the  decade 
1887-1896  the  United  States  produced  on  an  average  12’7  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre.  During  the  decade  1897-1906  they  produced 
on  an  average  13’8  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  or  9  per  cent.  more. 
In  the  w’ords  of  the  Conservation  Commission  Keport,  “It  is 
fairly  clear  that  the  minimum  has  already  passed  and  that  the 
normal  increase  in  productivity  has  begun.”  It  has  begun  to  dawn 
upon  the  Canadian  farmers  that  a  shortage  in  the  United  States 
wheat  supply  is  not  near  at  hand,  and  that  they  may  have  to  wait  a 
century  for  that  desirable  event. 

Notwithstanding  the  purely  artificial  frontier,  Canada’s  trade 
flows  naturally  not  south  to  the  United  States,  which  have,  and 
which  for  a  long  time  will  continue  to  have,  a  superabundance 
of  wheat,  but  east  and  west.  Great  Britain,  with  45,000,000 
inhabitants,  raises  wheat  for  only  5,000,000  inhabitants. 
Germany,  with  65,000,000  inhabitants,  raises  bread-corn  for  only 
about  40,000,000  inhabitants.  There  are  great  shortages  of  wheat 
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in  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France.  Altogether 
there  are  in  Europe  90,000,000  people  who  have  to  rely  for  their 
daily  bread  entirely  on  imported  wheat.  These  90,000,000  bread¬ 
less  people  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number,  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  more  reliable,  and  therefore  more  desirable,  cus¬ 
tomers  to  a  great  wheat  exporting  country  than  are  90,000,000 
Americans  who  raise  more  bread-corn  than  they  can  consume. 
The  over-populated  Far  East  suffers  from  a  permanent  shortage  of 
food.  At  present  there  is  a  famine  in  China.  Some  time  ago 
there  was  a  famine  in  Japan  and  India.  Japan  and  China  have 
rapidly  increased  their  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the 
American  continent,  and  India  is  bound  to  follow  suit.  Asiatic 
wheat  consumption  will  increase.  Every  new  railway  in  Asia 
will  open  a  new  inlet  to  the  wheat-exporting  countries.  Canada 
will  obtain  cheaper  and  more  rapid  transport  to  Europe  by  the 
construction  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal,  the  deepening  of  the 
Welland  Canal,  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  may 
cause  the  wheat  from  Alberta  to  go  to  Europe  via  Vancouver,  and 
possibly  by  subsidising  the  merchant  marine.  Great  Britain  raises 
meat  for  only  20,000,000  people.  She  iniiiorted  in  1908 
21,646,939  cwts.  of  meat.  For  meat  also  Great  Britain  is  by 
far  the  greatest  and  the  best  market  for  Canada.  From  the 
Canadian  point  of  view  reciprocity  is  a  device  for  securing  a  large 
market  to  Canadian  produce.  A  system  of  inter-imperial  pre¬ 
ferential  tariffs,  a  system  which  would  secure  to  the  Canadian 
wheat  and  meat  producers  reciprocity  with  Great  Britain  and 
India,  two  countries  which  have  400,000,000  inhabitants  and 
which  are  always  short  of  food,  would  be  far  more  valuable  to 
the  Canadian  farmers  than  reciprocity  with  the  United  States 
could  be  in  the  most  favourable  cii’cumstances.  Compared 
with  the  markets  of  the  British  Empire,  the  United  States  market 
is  of  little  value.  Of  course.  Imperial  reciprocity  may  be  lost 
to  Canada  if  she  makes  reciprocal  arrangements  with  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain  can  draw  all  the  wheat  and  meat  she 
requires  from  Argentina  and  Australia,  and  India  can  draw  hers 
from  Siberia.  Canada  runs  some  risk  in  concluding  a  reciprocity 
agreement  with  the  United  States. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  farmer  in  the  Canadian  West 
there  are  three  further  objections  to  the  reciprocity  agreement. 
Firstly,  the  reciprocity  agreement  has  not  been  concluded  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  but  may  be  terminated  at  will 
by  either  party.  Therefore  it  lacks  that  stability  and  promise  of 
permanence  w'hich  alone  can  induce  an  experienced  business  man 
to  embark  upon  a  somew'hat  risky  venture.  If  the  Canadian 
farmers  should  obtain  a  large  share  of  the  United  States  market. 
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neglecting  the  British  market  in  the  meantime,  the  American 
farmers  would  cry  out.  In  the  United  States  there  are  about 
7,000,000  farmers,  each  of  whom  has  a  vote,  and  their  protests 
might  cause  the  Government  to  terminate  the  reciprocity  agree¬ 
ment  at  the  shortest  notice.  Then  suddenly  the  Canadian  farmers 
would  find  their  wheat  excluded  from  the  United  States,  and  if 
they  should  turn  to  Great  Britain,  they  might  find  that  Great 
Britain  had  in  the  meantime  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with 
Argentina  and  Australia.  Thus  the  Canadian  farmers  might  find 
themselves  without  an  adequate  market  for  their  surplus  wheat 
either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Great  Britain.  That  would  be 
a  very  serious  position.  Secondly,  if  their  wheat  is  tampered  with 
in,  or  under  way  to,  Winnipeg,  the  Canadian  farmers  can  now 
appeal  to  their  Government  and  obtain  redress,  but  if  they  send 
it  to  Minneapolis  and  the  American  railways  overcharge  them, 
or  American  dealers  and  speculators  rob  them,  their  Government 
cannot  protect  them.  It  is  awkward  to  be  dependent  on  a  market 
which  is  situated  under  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  Many  Canadian 
farmers  fear  that  reciprocity  may  not  enhance  prices,  but  that 
it  will  endanger  the  British  markets  and  cause  their  industry 
to  be  controlled  by  Chicago  wheat  speculators  and  by  the  Beef 
Trust.  Thirdly,  according  to  the  existing  most-favoured-nation 
treaties,  various  nations,  among  others  Argentina,  obtain  the 
right  to  import  wheat  and  meat  free  of  duty  into  Canada  as  soon 
as  the  reciprocity  agreement  comes  into  force,  and  the  Canadian 
farmers  fear  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
wheat  and  meat  raised  with  the  assistance  of  very  low-priced 
labour  in  Argentina.  For  these  reasons  many  Canadian  farmers 
doubt  whether  reciprocity  will  be  of  advantage  to  them. 

The  assertion  that  reciprocity  will  lower  the  cost  of  living 
to  the  United  States  consumers  is  scarcely  tenable.  At  present 
wheat  prices  fluctuate  between  80  and  90  cents  per  bushel.  If 
reciprocity  with  Canada  should  permanently  lower  the  American 
wheat  prices  by  10  cents  a  bushel,  the  reduction  would  be  enor¬ 
mous,  and  as  the  average  individual  consumes  six  bushels  of 
wheat  per  year  he  would  save  60  cents  per  year,  or  about  one 
cent — one  halfpenny — per  week,  supposing  that  he  would  receive 
the  entire  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  the  wheat  price  in  the  cost 
of  his  bread.  However,  as  the  price  of  the  single  loaf  cannot  be 
reduced  by  a  small  fraction  of  one  cent,  the  reduction  in  the 
wheat  price  would  very  likely  benefit  only  the  bakers  and  other 
middlemen.  The  individual  consumes  about  $5.00  worth  of 
wheat  per  year,  or  10  cents — or  fivepence — worth  per  week. 
Therefore  the  cost  of  wheat  is  practically  of  no  account  in  the 
American  working  man’s  household  budget.  The  largest  part  of 
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the  price  of  bread  represents  not  the  cost  of  wheat,  but  wages 
and  middlemen’s  profit,  and  these  cannot  be  reduced  by  cheapen¬ 
ing  wheat  prices. 

The  friends  of  reciprocity  claim  that  it  makes  for  harmony 
and  goodwill  and  that  it  will  draw  Americans  and  Canadians  closer 
together.  So  far  it  has  had  the  opposite  effect.  In  Canada  it 
has  set  Province  against  Province,  town  against  country,  class 
against  class.  The  word  “annexation,”  which  had  not  been 
mentioned  in  Canada  for  many  years,  may  now  be  heard  every 
day  in  every  town,  and  may  be  read  in  every  paper.  The  annexa¬ 
tionist  utterances  of  Hon.  Champ  Clark,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  Hon.  W. 
McCall,  Gov.  Foss,  and  of  many  other  distinguished  men  are 
universally  quoted.  Recently  the  New  York  American  wrote  : — 

“  The  Reciprocity  agreement  will  check  the  east  and  west  development 
of  Canada,  and  make  that  country  a  business  part  of  the  United  States 
with  the  lines  of  traffic  running  more  to  the  north  and  south.  Reciprocity 
will  really  cut  Canada  into  two  countries.  The  section  east  of  Lake 
Superior  will  merge  with  New  England  and  the  Eastern  States,  and  the 
west  will  become  part  of  the  west  of  the  United  States.” 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  wrote  : — 

“  The  effectuation  of  the  agreement  would  practically  destroy  Great 
Britain’s  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation,  a  scheme  which  not  only  implies 
closer  bonds  politically  betw'een  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies,  but 
closer  relations  commercially,  and  undoubtedly  preference  in  the  markets  of 
Great  Britain  for  her  dependencies.  But  if  the  Reciprocity  agreement 
is  ratified  by  both  sides,  the  federation  idea  w’ill  be  discouraged,  and  the 
scheme  of  preference  be  made  impossible.  This  is  probably  our  last  chance 
to  head  off  this  discrimination  against  our  products  in  favour  of  those  of 
Great  Britain’s  dependencies.” 

President  Taft  said  in  one  speech  that  Canada  had  arrived  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  elucidated  this  somew^hat  obscure 
sentence  later  on  as  follows  :  — 

“It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  no  such  opportunity  will  ever  again 
come  to  the  United  States.  The  forces  which  are  at  work  in  England  and 
Canada  to  separate  Canada  by  a  Chinese  wall  from  the  United  States, 
and  make  her  part  of  an  imperial  and  commercial  band  reaching  from 
England  around  the  world  to  England  again,  by  a  system  of  preferential 
tariffs,  will  derive  impetus  from  the  rejection  of  this  Treaty;  and  if  we 
would  have  Reciprocity  with  all  the  advantages  I  have  described  and  which  I 
earnestly  and  firmly  believe  will  follow  its  adoption,  we  must  take  it  now  or 
give  it  up  for  ever.” 

Americans  and  Canadians  are  candid  to  the  point  of  indis¬ 
cretion.  The  most  prominent  Americans  with  whom  I  discussed 
the  reciprocity  question  told  me  unanimously  that  reciprocity 
was  not  an  economic  policy,  that  they  did  not  believe  that  it 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  that  the  economic  argument 
was  a  mere  pretext,  that  the  aim  of  the  United  States  was 
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political.  One  of  them  said  to  me  :  “You  English  people  had  the 
opportunity  of  concluding  a  partnership  with  Canada ;  you  have 
turned  her  down  and  you  cannot  complain  if  we  take  your  place.” 

A  Canadian  Cabinet  Minister  told  me  :  “We  have  given  you  a 
big  preference  in  our  market ;  we  have  waited  patiently  many 
years  to  get  a  preference  in  Great  Britain ;  we  are  tired  of 
waiting;  we  are  going  to  make  our  arrangements  elsewhere,  as 
you  don’t  want  us.  It  is  all  your  own  fault.” 

The  annexationist  statements  of  many  prominent  American 
individuals  and  newspapers  are  not  merely  indiscreet.  The  wish 
is  father  to  the  thought.  Every  patriotic  American  would  like 
to  see  his  country  doubled  in  size  by  the  acquisition  of  Canada. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  natural  that  every  patriotic 
Canadian  wishes  to  maintain  Canada’s  independence  and  to  make 
his  country  the  principal  country  in  the  British  Empire.  Many 
patriotic  Canadians,  especially  the  people  in  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia,  fear  treason.  They  remind  each  other  that 
Mr.  Fielding  is  an  old  annexationist  who  frankly  worked  for 
annexation.  They  see  in  the  reciprocity  agreement  a  deliberate 
attempt  of  the  United  States  to  destroy  Canada’s  independence 
and  to  break  up  the  British  Empire  by  detaching  Canada.  That 
suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the  attitude  of  Anti-Imperialist 
Canadians.  Mr.  Bourassa,  the  leader  of  the  Quebec  Nationalist 
Party,  for  instance,  wrote  under  the  heading,  “A  Good  Blow  to 
Imperialism”  :  “The  reciprocity  agreement  is  certainly  the  most 
treacherous  and  effective  blow  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Ijaurier  has  ever 
given  to  the  cause  of  Imperialism.  ...  It  is  the  strongest  obstacle  to 
the  commercial  union  of  the  Empire,  and  therefore  to  its  military 
and  political  federation.”  IMany  good  Liberals  whom  I  have  met 
proclaim  passionately  that  their  leaders  have  “sold  the  country 
to  the  Americans.”  The  patriotic  op])osition  throughout  Canada 
is  so  great,  that  to  my  personal  knowledge  some  of  the  oldest 
and  staunchest  friends  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  have  entreated 
him  to  abandon,  tbe  agreement. 

Looking  dispassionately  upon  the  reciprocity  agreement,  I 
think  that  the  largely  instinctive  fears  of  patriotic  Canadians  are 
justified.  I  do  not  believe  that  reciprocity  will  lead  to  Canada’s 
annexation — annexation  is  a  violent  proceeding — but  it  may 
gradually  lead  to  Canada’s  absorption.  The  political  union  of 
independent  States  is  usually  based  upon  tbe  firm  foundation 
of  an  economic  union.  The  Zollverein  made  the  German 
Empire  possible.  The  protected  home  market  induced  the  in¬ 
dividual  American  States  to  enter  the  Union  and  has  welded 
together  the  United  States  into  an  unbreakable  whole.  A 
politically  independent  Bavaria,  or  New  York  State,  or  Illinois 
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is  conceivable,  but  an  economically  independent  Bavaria  or 
New  York  State,  or  Illinois,  surrounded  by  large  and  highly 
protected  countries,  is  inconceivable  since  the  very  existence  of 
these  small  States  depends  upon  the  free  access  to  the  large  and 
open  markets  of  their  countries  in  which  all  their  activities  are 
engaged.  For  the  same  reasons  for  which  the  Dutch  have  per¬ 
sistently  refused  to  enter  the  German  Customs  union — a  step 
which  would  be  very  profitable  to  the  Dutch  merchants — patriotic 
Canadians,  who  would  make  money  out  of  reciprocity,  are  opposed 
to  it.  Germany  follows  the  same  policy  of  economic  pressure 
towards  Holland  which  the  United  States  have  pursued  towards 
Canada. 

Whilst  reciprocity  is  dangerous  to  Canada  chiefly  on  political 
grounds,  it  is  dangerous  to  the  United  States  chiefly  on  economic 
grounds. 

When  reciprocity  has  given  to  Canada  free  importation  for  its 
produce,  the  United  States  farmer  will  find  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  make  a  living  in  free  competition  with  the  Canadian  farmer, 
for  the  latter  has  better  and  far  cheaper  land,  on  w'hich  he  raises 
about  fifty  per  cent,  more,  and  better,  wheat.  Besides,  the 
Canadian  farmer  pays  lower  interest  on  his  loans,  he  is  more 
lightly  taxed,  and  he  pays  apparently  a  little  less  for  hired  labour. 
According  to  a  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  (Doc.  849)  transmitted 
by  President  Taft  in  connection  with  the  reciprocity  measure, 
the  average  value  of  improved  farm  land  per  acre  was  in  1910 
in  IMichigan  and  Minnesota  $46,  in  Missouri  $50,  in  Delaware 
$51,  in  Pennsylvania  $56,  in  Indiana  $75,  in  Illinois  $108,  in 
Iowa  $109.  According  to  the  same  source  of  information  the 
average  value  of  improved  farm  lands  per  acre  was,  in  1910, 
in  Alberta  $20,  in  Saskatchewan  $22,  in  Manitoba  $29.  The 
principal  wheat-growing  provinces  of  Canada  are  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  ;  and  in  these  millions  of  acres  of  level  virgin  land , 
the  finest  wheat  land  in  the  world,  land  which  requires  no  clearing, 
may  be  bought  from  the  railways  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
at  considerably  loww  prices  than  those  mentioned.  In  1910  the 
average  price  at  which  the  railways  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
sold  their  land  was  $13'36  per  acre.  Intending  settlers  can 
obtain  from  the  Canadian  Government  homesteads  of  160  acres 
of  excellent  land  for  a  fee  of  $10,  or  for  6  cents  an  acre.  In  1910 
no  less  than  41,568  homestead  entries  were  made  in  Canada, 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  of  these  entries  12,813  were  made  by 
American  citizens,  most  of  whom  came  from  the  Dakotas  and 
from  Minnesota.  It  stands  to  reason  that  United  States  farmers, 
working  on  land  which  costs  them  from  $46  to  $108  per  acre, 
will  find  it  extremely  hard  to  compete  against  farmers  who  operate 
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on  land  which  costs  them  from  6  cents  to  $29  an  acre,  and  which, 
besides,  is  far  more  productive.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Board  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  was  as  follows 
in  1910  :  — 

Spring  Wheat  per  acre.  Winter  Wheat  per  acre. 

In  U  S.,  11'7  bushels.  In  U.S.,  15‘8  bushels. 

In  Canada,  15 *53  bushels.  In  Canada,  23  49  bushels. 

Beciprocity  with  Canada  was  ostensibly  introduced  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  food,  and  it  was 
greeted  as  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  by  those  who  wished  to 
see  the  tariff  on  all  food-stuffs  abolished.  When  the  United 
States  consumer  finds  that  his  food  will  not  be  cheapened  by 
reciprocity,  except  by  one  theoretical  cent  per  individual  per  week, 
he  may,  and  very  likely  wdll,  demand  free  importation  of  food 
from  other  countries  as  well,  and  Australia,  Argentina,  Uruguay 
and  Russia  will  logically  ask  for  the  same  privileges  which  Canada 
is  enjoying.  Russia  with  Siberia  and  Argentina  possess  the 
largest  wheat  areas  in  the  world.  Both  have  very  cheap  labour. 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  can  produce  cheaper  beef,  and  Australia 
and  New'  Zealand  cheaper  mutton,  than  can  the  United  States. 
Between  1896  and  1906  Argentina’s  exports  of  wheat  increased 
from  19,548,000  bushels  to  82,599,000  bushels — they  were 
105,391,000  bushels  in  1905 — and  her  exports  of  frozen  beef 
increased  from  2,997  tons  in  1896  to  153,809  tons  in  1906.  If 
the  United  States  should  give  way  to  popular  clamour  and  to  the 
pressure  of  other  nations,  and  open  its  frontiers  to  cheap  food 
not  only  from  Canada  but  from  Australia,  and  perhaps  from  Russia 
and  South  America  as  well,  the  farmers  in  the  northern  and 
central  States  will  be  swamped  with  produce  against  which  they 
cannot  compete  with  their  dear  land  and  expensive  labour.  But 
even  if  Free  Trade  in  agricultural  produce  should  remain 
restricted  to  Canada  alone,  it  may  prove  ruinous  to  the  American 
agriculturists.  In  the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties  of  the  last  century 
the  expensive  lands  of  the  older  agricultural  States  were  brought 
into  competition  w’ith  the  cheaper  and  unexhausted  soil  of  the 
western  prairies.  The  result  of  that  competition  is  apparent 
from  the  following  figures  : — 

Acr«age  under  Wheat 
In  1882.  In  1907. 

In  New  York  State  772,400  acres  ...  416,000  acres. 

„  Ohio  .  2,876,000  „  ...  1,882,000  „ 

„  Michigan  ...  1,985,000  „  ...  878,0(X)  ,, 

The  free  competition  of  Canada’s  virgin  soil  with  the  partly 
exhausted  and  expensive  lands  of  the  Western  States  may  lead 
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to  a  similar  shrinkage  in  the  acreage  of  cultivated  land  to  the 
latter. 

During  the  last  six  years  American  emigration  to  Canada  has 
been  as  follows  ;  — 

In  1905-1906  57,919  In  1908-1909  59,832 

„  1906-1907  (9  months  only)  34,659  „  1909-1910  103,798 

„  1907-1908  58,312  „  1910-1911  121,451 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  two  years  about  50,000  Americans 
have  emigrated  every  year  into  Canada,  As  soon  as  all  protection 
is  taken  away  from  the  United  States  farmers,  they  will  have  little 
inducement  to  remain  in  their  country.  If  they  can  no  longer 
secure  for  their  w’heat  and  meat  slightly  higher  prices  than  they 
can  if  they  operate  on  the  cheaper  land  of  Canada,  if  they  can 
no  longer  obtain  for  their  produce  a  somewhat  higher  price  which 
compensates  them  to  some  extent  for  the  higher  price  which 
they  have  to  pay  for  their  land  and  for  the  manufactured  articles 
which  they  require,  they  will  flock  across  the  frontier  by  the 
quarter  million.  The  farms  in  the  American  West  will  rapidly 
go  out  of  cultivation,  fall  in  value  and  become  almost  unsaleable, 
and  abandoned  farms  will  become  as  prevalent  a  feature  in  the 
landscape  of  the  Western  States  as  they  are  in  that  of  New’ 
England.  A  petition  of  the  farmers  published  by  the  North 
Western  Agriculturist  states  : — 

“  We  protest  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  recipro¬ 
city  schedule  would  be  to  encourage  American  farmers  to  move  into  Canada, 
where  the  virgin  soil  will  produce  greater  crops  of  grain  with  less  labour 
than  can  be  produced  upon  our  own  farms  in  the  north-west.  The  result 
will  be  to  decrease  land  values  in  the  United  States,  and  to  enhance  land 
values  in  Canada  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  investments.  It  will 
result  in  many  localities  in  creating  abandoned  farms  in  north-western 
States,  and  will  retard  the  development  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Montana  and  Idaho,  causing  a  loss  in  land  values  in 
these  States  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars.” 

But  can  any  American  Government  sacrifice  agriculture  to  the 
manufacturing  industries?  Can  it  allow’  the  country  to  be 
sw’allow’ed  up  by  the  tow’n  as  England  has  done?  Agriculture  is 
not  only  by  far  the  greatest,  but  it  is  also  by  far  the  wealthiest, 
industry  in  the  United  States.  As  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  capital  invested  in  American  agriculture  is  far  larger 
than  that  invested  in  all  American  manufacturing  industries  com¬ 
bined,  I  would  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  Twelfth 
Census  of  the  United  States  : — 

“  The  fixed  capital  of  agriculture,  comprising  the  value  of  the  land, 
buildings,  &c.,  was  valued  June  the  1st,  1900,  at  $20,614,001,838,  or  more 
than  four  times  that  of  manufactures.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  fixed 
capital,  therefore,  agriculture  leads  manufactures  by  a  ratio  of  more  than 
four  to  one . If  the  ‘  live  capital  ’  of  agriculture  be  included,  it  is 
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found  that  that  industry  has  a  total  investment  perhaps  two  and  one-fourth 
times  as  great  as  that  in  manufactures.” 

The  fixed  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  amounted  in  1900 
to  only  $5, 021 ,029, 375.  An  industry  of  such  enormous  magnitude 
and  power,  which  is  aware  of  its  wealth  and  power,  is  neither 
easily  sacrificed  in  order  to  obtain  a  purely  nominal  cheapness 
of  food  for  the  town  consumer,  nor  can  it  be  treated  unjustly 
with  impunity.  Protection  is  a  national  policy.  It  should  be 
based  on  justice  and  should  equally  benefit  the  wwkers  in  the 
country  and  the  workers  in  the  town.  It  will  scarcely  be  possible 
to  give  Protection  to  the  workers  in  the  town  industries  and  to 
deny  it  to  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  There  must  be  either 
Protection  all  around  or  Free  Trade  all  around.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  about  7,000,000  farmers.  They  are  well  or¬ 
ganised,  and  when  they  begin  to  feel  the  pinch  of  Free  Trade 
with  Canada  they  will  either  force  the  Government  to  terminate 
the  reciprocity  agreement  abruptly  or  they  will  insist  on  Free 
Trade  in  everything.  Mr.  Bachelder,  the  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  stated  before  the  Senate  Committee  :  — 

“  We  are  here  to  protest  against  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  on  the 
ground  that  its  effect  will  be  to  establish  Free  Trade  in  farm  products 
while  continuing  Protection  to  manufactures.  We  are  here  as  representatives 
of  the  great  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States  to  state  clearly 
that  the  farmers  of  the  country  will  not  submit  to  legislation  that  so 
manifestly  discriminates  >  gainst  their  interests,  and  to  assure  you  that 
without  exception  the  farn  ers  stand  for  the  principle  of  ‘  Protection  for  all  or 
for  none.’” 

Similar  views  were  expressed  by  many  leading  agriculturists. 

In  his  message  of  January  26th,  1911,  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Taft  said  :  “A  far-sighted  policy  requires 
that  if  we  can  enlarge  our  supply  of  natural  resources,  and 
especially  of  food  products  and  the  necessities  of  life,  without 
substantial  injury  to  any  of  our  producing  and  manufacturing 
classes,  we  should  take  steps  to  do  so  now.”  Mr.  Taft  will  find 
it  impossible  to  give  Canada  Free  Trade  in  food  products  without 
doing  substantial  injury  to  American  agriculture,  and  the  evidence 
to  that  effect  which  has  accumulated  since  the  date  of  his  message 
justifies  him  in  abandoning  the  reciprocity  agreement. 

I  have  heard  patriotic  Americans  assert  that  their  agriculture 
does  not  need  Protection  ;  that  it  will  flourish  under  Free  Trade. 
Cohden  and  his  friends  w’ere  under  the  same  delusion  regarding 
British  agriculture.  They  told  the  English  farmers  that  they 
were  hampered  by  Protection,  and  that  they  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  Free  Trade.  Free  Trade  was  introduced  in  England 
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in  1846,  and  its  effect  upon  agriculture  may  be  gauged  from  the 
following  figures,  which,  unfortunately,  go  back  only  to  1873  :  — 

Acreage  under 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Beans. 

1873  3,670,259  2,574,529  4,198,495  698,121 

1908  1,664,860  1,824,410  4,189,378  296,918 

Difference -2,005,399  -  750,119  -  9,117  -  401,203 

Peas.  Potatoes.  Turnips  and  Swedes. 

1873  321,007  1,425,720  2,479,847 

1908  164,183  1,161,122  1,837,997 

Difference  -156,824  -264,598  -641,860 

Decrease  in  corn  and  vegetable  crops -4, 229, 110  acres. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  estimated  in  its  Report, 
published  in  1897,  that  the  loss  caused  to  Great  Britain  through 
the  decay  of  her  rural  industries  since  1874  amounted  to 
Tl, 000 ,000, 000.  In  1905  Sir  Inglis  Palgrave  estimated  that  loss 
at  Tl, 700,000,000,  and  it  may  reach  now  d62 ,000 ,000 ,000.  To 
save  an  imaginary  farthing  on  the  loaf,  the  Free  Traders  have 
destroyed  capital  sufficient  to  build  and  equip  all  the  railways  in 
the  United  States,  and  have  driven  more  than  1,200,000 
agricultural  labourers  and  several  hundred  thousand  farmers  and 
their  families,  in  all  about  10,000,000  people,  into  the  slums  of 
towns  and  over  sea.  Free  Trade  is  responsible  for  the  terrible 
deterioration  in  the  British  national  physique. 

Reciprocity  with  Canada  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  the 
United  States  from  the  political  point  of  view  as  w’ell.  It  threatens 
to  create  a  breach  between  the  industrial  East,  wffiich  is  favoured 
with  Protection,  and  the  agricultural  West,  wffiich  will  be  exposed 
to  free  competition.  The  old  horizontal  line  of  cleavage  between 
North  and  South  will  be  replaced  by  a  vertical  one,  which  may 
split  the  country  in  two.  Reciprocity  will  at  best  cause  a  saving  of 
one  cent  a  week  to  every  individual.  That  is  a  saving  which  even 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  w'ill  not  notice.  Is  it  then  worth  while  to 
endanger  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  the  peace  of  the  country 
for  a  purely  imaginary  benefit,  and  to  drive  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farmers  across  the  frontier? 

T  think  the  consequences  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  were 
not  fully  realised  in  the  tw'o  countries  at  the  time  when  that 
agreement  was  concluded.  I  w'as  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Ottawa  on  the  day  wffien  Mr.  Fielding  announced  the  agreement, 
and  the  feeling  among  the  Liberals  w  as  that  it  would  be  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  people.  They  see  now 
that  they  were  mistaken.  The  reciprocity  agreement  is  very 
unpopular  in  Canada.  It  has  been  denounced  in  the  severest 
terms  bv  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  British 
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Columbia.  It  has  aroused  more  passion  and  it  has  created  greater 
divisions  in  the  Dominion  than  any  measure  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation.  Its  passage  would  do  no  good  to  the 
party  in  power.  In  the  United  States  it  was  apparently  believed 
that  the  reciprocity  agreement  would  consideraby  reduce  the  cost 
of  living  without  seriously  damaging  the  7,000,000  farmers  who 
are  the  backbone  of  the  country.  Had  it  been  foreseen  that  it 
would  do  grievous  damage  to  the  farmers  without  yielding  any 
tangible  benefit  whatever  to  the  consumers.  President  Taft  and 
Mr.  Knox  would  scarcely  have  approved  of  it.  I  think  the 
reciprocity  agreement  was  concluded  without  sufficient  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  consequences.  It  was  a  mistake.  It  has 
already  done  much  mischief  in  both  countries ;  and  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  both  countries  should  cancel  it  without  delay. 

8ir  Wilfrid  Laurier  controls  the  situation.  He  can  save  it  in 
various  ways,  and  the  following  seems  to  me  the  most  tempting. 
8ir  Wilfrid  stated  on  the  7th  March,  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  ;  “Canada  has  offered  Britain  in  return  for  a  preference 
on  our  natural  products  a  preference  on  her  manufactured  goods. 
That  has  been  our  policy  in  the  past,  and  will  again  be  our  policy 
at  the  Imperial  Conference  which  opens  in  May.”  Sir  Wilfrid 
attended  the  two  previous  conferences  with  empty  hands,  and 
his  request  for  a  preference  in  the  English  market  was  refused. 
With  the  unsigned  reciprocity  agreement  in  his  pocket,  his  words 
will  carry  greater  weight.  Let  him  remember  that  the  reciprocity 
agreement  is  as  unpopular  in  England  as  it  is  in  Ontario.  Let 
him  remember  that  it  will  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Ijiberal  Party 
if  the  reciprocity  agreement  comes  into  force.  If  he  returns  from 
Tjondon  with  the  draft  of  an  Imperial  Beci procity  Agreement,  the 
Western  farmers  will  be  satisfied,  Ontario  and  British  Columbia 
will  be  happy,  and  the  Conservative  Party  in  Canada  will  cheer 
him  to  the  echo  as  the  saviour  of  the  country.  He  will  be  the 
most  popular  man  in  Canada.  Inter-Imperial  reciprocity  should 
be  based  on  mutual  customs  preferences.  However,  the  Western 
farmers  are  not  particular  about  fiscal  arrangements.  They 
merely  want  a  better  price  for  their  wheat.  If  Mr.  Asquith 
should  not  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  Unionist  programme  of 
Tariff  Beform,  he  may  be  found  willing  to  foster  inter-imperial 
trade  by  substantially  cheapening  inter-imperial  freights  on  food¬ 
stuffs,  a  proceeding  which  will  be  almost  as  valuable  to  the 
Canadian  producer  and  to  the  British  consumers  as  an  Imperial 
Customs  preference.  The  precedent  of  subsidising  ships  carrying 
mails  could  easily  be  applied  to  ships  carrying  food-stuffs. 

J.  Ellis  Barker. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  BATTLEFIELD  OF 
WATERLOO. 

A  l’Entente  Cordiale. 

“Pour  huit  sifeeles  nous  faisions  I’Histoire  en  opposition, 

A  I’avenir  nous  le  ferons  en  union!  ” 

In  putting  forward  the  following  plea  for  the  preservation  intact 
of  the  battlefield  of  Waterloo,  I  would  premise  that  the  proposal 
does  not  come  under  the  head  of  an  audacious  novelty  which 
might  estrange  the  sympathy  and  support  of  many  persons  from 
a  scheme  that  requires  practical  unanimity  between  men  of 
different  races  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  Russia  has 
religiously  preserved  for  two  hundred  years  the  field  of  Pultawa, 
as  the  scene  that  witnessed  her  birth  as  a  World  Power.  Quite 
recently  Canada  has  consecrated  the  Heights  of  Abraham  for  the 
veneration  of  coming  generations,  and  this  instance  is  especially 
applicable  to  the  present  subject,  because  Frenchmen  and  Eng¬ 
lishmen  there  associated  themselves  in  a  common  tribute  to  some 
of  their  many  heroes.  In  demanding  the  preservation  of  the 
field  of  Waterloo  as  a  campum  sacrem  the  two  precedents  given 
provide  good  encouragement,  and  if  the  reader  asks  for  the  name 
of  some  prominent  witness  to  show  how  the  idea  strikes  the  world 
at  large,  I  will  go  to  far-off  Japan  for  one,  and  quote  the  w'ords 
of  General  Baron  Oku,  who  has  written  :  “It  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  this  ever-famous  battlefield  shall  be  saved  from 
desecration  and  preserved  in  its  present  condition.” 

The  question  has  to  be  considered  under  two  aspects  :  first,  as 
to  the  general  principle  involved  in  a  decision  by  the  Belgian 
Government  to  nationalise  the  battlefield ;  and  secondly,  as  to 
British  participation  in  the  project. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that ,  while  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  most  sympathetically  disposed  to  the  scheme,  it  is 
disinclined  from  a  spirit  of  delicacy  to  take  the  first  step.  Not 
merely  is  Belgium  a  small  country,  but  it  is  a  neutral  State,  and 
it  might  seem  hazardous  for  it  to  go  beyond  its  province  and  set 
an  example  to  the  great  Powers  whose  sentiments  have  to  be 
mainly  considered  in  any  matter  that  involves  the  name  of 
Waterloo.  With  perfect  tact  Belgium  shrinks  from  taking  upon 
herself  too  much  in  so  delicate  a  question.  She  is  perfectly 
willing  to  co-operate  and  give  every  assistance  in  her  power,  but 
the  initiative  lies  with  England  and  France.  Her  part  will  be 
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to  ratify  and  give  a  solemn  sanction  as  the  sovereign  of  the  soil 
to  an  arrangement  that  can  only  be  initiated  in  London  and 
Paris.  It  must  also  be  stated,  as  a  recent  official  reply  in  the 
Belgian  Chamber  makes  clear,  that  the  Belgian  Government  is 
not  prepared  to  bear  the  whole  expense  “of  acquiring  the  area 
of  land  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  the  general  physiognomy 
of  the  battlefield.”  That  must  be  a  joint  work,  and  the  success 
of  the  movement  depends,  practically  speaking,  on  the  action  of 
this  country.  It  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  article  to  show  how 
very  easy  it  would  be  for  England  to  take  a  step  that  would  at 
once  ensure  the  co-operation  of  Belgium  and  preserve  the  battle¬ 
field  of  Waterloo  from  further  risk  of  desecration  and  dis¬ 
appearance. 

As  neither  the  British  Government  nor  the  British  people 
would  act  in  this  matter  without  the  prior  approbation  of  the 
French  Government,  which  in  turn  would  not  commit  itself 
unless  it  felt  w^ell  assured  of  the  acquiescence  of  the  French  army 
and  people,  I  will  not  feign  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  in  principle 
the  sympathy  of  our  neighbour  is  known  to  be  already  gained 
for  this  pious  manifestation.  There  are,  therefore,  no  difficulties, 
either  diplomatic  or  sentimental,  in  the  way  of  our  taking  action 
inspired  by  the  true  spirit  of  respect  and  veneration  for  those 
who  gave  their  lives  for  their  respective  countries  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo. 

With  these  general  remarks  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
subject,  we  may  now  approach  the  consideration  of  some  of  the 
details,  and  this  is  the  more  necessary  because  there  appears  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  ignorance  about  them.  For  instance,  the 
several  questions  asked  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  June  15th  last  have  no  relation  whatever  to 
any  facts  or  condition  of  things  that  ever  existed.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  the  British  Government  had  expended  some  money 
in  the  past  on  memorials  to  our  fallen  soldiers  at  Waterloo.  Let 
me  state  positively  that  in  the  ninety-six  years  since  the  battle 
it  has  not  spent  sixpence  in  any  shape  or  form.  Not  one  of  the 
memorials  on  the  field  is  due  to  its  action  or  support.  It  did 
not  even  give  a  contribution  to  the  new  memorial  in  the  cemetery 
at  Evere,  near  Brussels,  about  which  Mr.,  now  Viscount,  Haldane 
w^as  so  hayy  in  his  reply.  Nor  w'as  the  Secretary  of  State  better 
informed  than  his  interlocutor  when  he  said  that  “the  bodies  of  the 
men  who  fell  at  Hougoumont  w’ere  removed  many  years  ago  to  a 
cemetery  near  Brussels.”  The  bodies  of  those  who  fell  at  Hougou¬ 
mont  became  part  of  the  dust  and  earth  of  the  garden  in  which  they 
w^ere  hurriedly  interred,  and  the  heedless  tourist  to-day  tramples 
over  their  unmarked  graves.  The  bodies  removed  to  Ev^re,  as 
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mentioned  by  Mr.  Haldane,  were  those  of  the  officers  who  fought 
in  the  centre  of  the  battle,  and  who,  more  fortunate  than  their 
comrades  at  Hougoumont,  found  formal  burial  and  a  memorial 
stone  in  the  little  cemetery  of  the  church  in  the  village  of 
Waterloo  almost  opposite  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  quarters 
at  the  inn  bearing  the  sign  of  “Jean  de  Nivelles.”  Among  these 
officers  was  the  gallant  Sir  William  de  Lancey,  whose  end  was 
recorded  by  his  widow,  and  above  their  remains,  now  deposited 
at  Ev^re,  was  placed  the  fine  and  appealing  memorial  due  to  the 
chisel  of  Count  Jacques  de  Lalaing  and  paid  for  by  private 
subscribers,  among  whom  was  our  late  Queen  Victoria  of  immortal 
memory. 

I  read  Lord  Charles  IBeresford’s  question,  not  as  a  record  of 
inexactitudes,  but  as  a  covert  reproach  on  the  indifference  of  the 
authorities  in  this  matter,  and  above  all  towards  the  defenders 
of  Hougoumont. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  well  to  establish  the  facts.  There  is 
no  British  memorial  on  the  battlefield  of  Waterloo,  or  anywhere 
near  it.  The  memorials  in  their  order  of  antiquity  are — (1)  the 
monument  to  Major  Gordon,  erected  in  1817  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen;  (2)  the  monument  to  the  King’s  German  Legion, 
raised  also  in  1817  by  subscriptions  in  Hanover,  which  stands 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chaussee  de  Charleroi  to  the  Gordon 
column;  (B)  the  Lion  Mound,  erected  by  King  William  and  the 
Netherlands  States  General  in  1825-7  ;  (4)  the  Prussian  monu¬ 
ment,  a  column  surmounted  by  an  h’on  cross,  placed  on  an 
eminence  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Planchenoit  in  1887  ;  and 
(5)  the  Wounded  Eagle,  by  Gerome,  erected  in  1903  by  the 
French  Sabretache  Society  in  honour  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  A 
proposal  for  a  monument  to  General  Van  Merlen,  and  the 
Belgians  who  fell  with  him  in  the  battle,  has  been  approved  of  in 
principle,  but  not  yet  executed. 

In  addition  to  these  five  principal  monuments,  which  will 
become  six  when  the  Belgian  memorial  has  been  erected,  there 
are  some  minor  monuments  which  may  be  enumerated.  On 
the  heights  of  liasne,  near  St.  Lambert,  is  the  fine  monument 
to  the  Prussian  Colonel  Count  Schwerin,  a  descendant  of  the 
Marshal  killed  at  Prague  in  1757.  At  Joli  Bois  is  the  monument 
to  Colonel  Stables,  and  a  little  distance  away,  nearer  Mont  St. 
Jean,  is  another  to  Major  A.  Bowley  Heyland,  both  of  the  British 
army.  In  the  garden  of  Hougoumont  are  two  plain  stone  slabs 
recumbent  on  the  grass,  one  to  Captain  John  Lucius  Blackman, 
of  the  Coldstreams,  killed  in  the  defence,  the  other  to  Sergeant- 
Major  Cotton,  of  the  7th  Hussars,  who  died  many  years  later 
after  founding  the  local  museum  and  serving  as  guide  to  countless 
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visitors.  Against  the  south  wall  is  a  tomb  to  Captain  Craufurd, 
who  fell  at  this  very  spot.  Two  years  ago  a  bronze  tablet  to 
the  Guards  was  placed  in  the  remaining  wall  of  the  old  chapel. 
This  completes  the  list.  It  proves  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  there  is  no  British  monument  or  memorial.  Nor  is  one 
wanted  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term.  The  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Government  should  be  of  a  nature  to  promote 
the  attainment  of  the  greater  object,  which  is  the  preservation 
of  the  whole  of  the  battlefield.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the 
purchase  of  the  farm  and  appurtenances  of  Hougoumont,  and 
its  preservation  as  “the”  British  memorial. 

The  defence  of  Hougoumont  throughout  the  day  by  two 
companies  of  the  Coldstreams,  aided  by  three  hundred  men  of 
the  2nd  Nassau  regiment  under  Captain  Busgen,  moved  from 
the  left  wing  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  reinforced  at  a  later 
hour  by  four  light  companies  of  the  Guards,  represents  the 
central  dramatic  episode  in  the  battle  from  the  English  point 
of  view.  Without  disparaging  the  services  of  the  Nassau  rifle¬ 
men,  or  of  the  Brunswick  battalion  co-operating  on  the  northern 
side  near  the  Nivelles  road,  the  defence  was  the  achievement  of 
part  of  our  Brigade  of  Guards.  The  French  attack  under 
Napoleon’s  brother  Jerome  might  have  crumpled  up  Welling¬ 
ton’s  right  wing,  if  it  had  not  broken  its  force  against  the  little 
chateau  and  walled  garden  of  Hougoumont.  Here  I  would 
interpolate  as  a  piece  of  first-hand  evidence  a  reminiscence  of  my 
first  introduction  to  the  details  of  Waterloo  history. 

A  period  of  my  childhood  was  passed  in  France,  and  our  host 
was  a  Capitaine  Le  Francois,  v.dio  had  led  a  Voltigeur  battalion 
in  Jerome’s  attacks  on  Hougoumont.  He  recited  the  details  of 
the  attack  many  times  for  my  benefit,  but  the  striking  feature 
of  the  story,  and  the  one  that  is  pertinent  to  the  present  matter, 
was  the  following  : — The  front  of  Hougoumont  was  screened 
by  a  wood,  not  dense,  but  with  scattered  trees.  Through  the 
intervals  could  be  seen  at  the  other  side  of  it  a  red  line.  “We,” 
he  added,  “who  had  never  seen  English  infantry  in  action  knew 
of  their  red  uniform,  and  had  heard  that,  unlike  ourselves,  they 
fought  in  line  and  not  in  column.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
then,  we  thought,  that  this  was  the  English  infantry  drawn  up 
in  line  to  receive  us,  and  we  fired  at  it  for  all  we  were  worth 
to  prepare  the  main  attack.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon 
that  we  discovered  that  we  had  been  firing  all  the  time,  not  at 
men,  but  at  bricks.” 

The  reader  will  see  in  this  little  anecdote  from  the  mouth 
of  a  combatant  at  Waterloo  the  great  part  that  Hougoumont 
played  in  deciding  the  victory.  The  red  brick  wall,  no  longer 
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screened  by  the  wood,  exists  to-day  just  as  it  did  in  1815.  Its 
outer  face  is  scored  from  end  to  end  by  the  bullets ;  its  inner 
shows  where  the  English  troops  had  begun  to  make  loopholes, 
which,  with  rare  exceptions,  were  not  completed.  The  story 
went  at  the  time  that  the  English  lost  one  thousand  men  in  the 
defence,  and  the  French  ten  thousand  in  the  attack.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  check  the  figures,  but  certainly  Hougoumont  kept 
Jerome’s  corps  fully  occupied  throughout  the  day. 

We  come  now  to  the  sadder  and  more  solemn  part  of  the 
subject.  During  the  afternoon  the  small  chapel  attached  to  the 
chateau  was  set  on  fire  by  a  French  shell  or  fire  ball.  The 
wounded  had  been  placed  there  for  safety.  Many  of  them  were 
burnt  to  death.  This  part  of  the  yard  became  so  incommoded 
by  the  quantity  of  dead  bodies  that  many  of  them  were  thrown 
down  the  well  which  still  stands  there.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  battle  it  became  necessary  to  bury  the  dead  in  the  hasty 
and  perfunctory  fashion  of  the  time.  To  bring  out  the  horrors 
of  such  scenes,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  bury  the  ten  thousand  slain  at  Quatre  Bras  on  June 
16th,  and  many  witnesses  have  testified  to  the  awfulness  of  the 
scene  under  the  light  of  the  moon  when,  during  the  night  of 
June  18-19th  the  French  pursued  and  the  Prussian  pursuers 
passed  along  the  road  to  Charleroi.  A  contemporary  witness 
recorded  in  a  Brussels  paper  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  High¬ 
landers  of  Picton’s  Division  (92nd  and  79th  regiments)  had 
commenced  burying  their  own  dead  in  trenches  alongside  the 
main  Brussels-Charleroi  high-road  before  ten  o’clock  in  the 
evening  while  the  battle  was  still  raging  round  La  Belle  Alliance 
and  Eossomme,  “for  it  is  their  practice,”  he  added,  “not  to 
rest  themselves  until  they  have  first  put  their  fallen  comrades 
in  their  place  of  repose.” 

It  was  otherwise  at  Hougoumont.  During  the  morning  of 
June  19th  a  trench  not  more  than  three  feet  deep  was  dug  in 
the  garden,  and  three  hundred  of  our  men  were  laid  therein  in 
a  long  row.  It  was  considered  that  eighteen  inches  of  earth 
above  the  bodies  sufficed.  At  the  same  time  as  our  men  were 
buried,  the  bodies  of  three  hundred  French  troops  were  burnt, 
and  much  of  the  wood  that  screened  the  buildings  was  cut  down 
to  make  the  funeral  pyre.  In  Mudford’s  interesting  “Campaign 
in  the  Netherlands,”  published  in  1817,  will  be  found  some  rather 
striking  coloured  views  of  the  respective  scenes. 

Few  details  are  preserved  as  to  what  was  done  with  the  slain. 
In  a  field  near  the  church  of  Waterloo  three  hundred  English 
soldiers  were  buried  together.  These  were  men  who  died  of 
their  wounds  in  the  main  hospital  in  the  Farm  of  Mont  St.  Jean 
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or  along  the  roadside.  In  the  hollow  east  of  the  farm  of  La 
Haie  Sainte  a  trench  was  sunk  by  the  labour  of  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  four  thousand  men  and  an  immense 
number  of  horses  w^ere  given  common  burial.  No  attempt  was 
made  here  to  distinguish  between  the  nations,  but  their  uniforms, 
weapons,  and  other  personal  possessions  were  taken  by  the 
peasants  who  buried  them  as  the  reward  of  their  toil.  We  have 
excellent  contemporary  evidence  as  to  how  the  dead  w’ere  buried 
in  the  following  passage  taken  from  one  of  the  letters  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  w’ho  visited  the  battlefield  about  five  w'eeks  after 
the  event  :  — 

“This  place  (Hougoumont)  was  particularly  interesting.  It 
was  a  quiet-looking  gentleman’s  house,  which  had  been  burnt 
by  the  French  shells.  The  defenders  burnt  out  of  the  house 
itself  betook  themselves  to  the  little  garden,  where,  breaking 
loopholes  through  the  brick  walls,  they  kept  up  a  most  destructive 
fire  on  the  assailants,  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  little 
wood  which  surrounds  the  villa  on  one  side.  In  this  spot  vast 
numbers  had  fallen,  and  being  hastily  buried  the  smell  is  most 
offensive  at  this  moment.  Indeed,  I  felt  the  same  annoyance 
in  many  parts  of  the  field,  and  did  I  live  near  the  spot  I  should 
be  anxious  about  the  diseases  w'hich  this  steaming  carnage  might 
occasion.” 

Mention  of  Scott  will  excuse  the  quotation  from  stanza  23 
of  his  poem,  “The  Field  of  Waterloo”  :  — 

“  But  still  in  story  and  in  son" 

For  many  an  age  remembered  long 
Shall  live  the  towers  of  Hougoumont !  ” 

The  reader  curious  in  such  matters  will  find  fuller  details  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Major  Pryse  Gordon,  who  accompanied  Scott  on 
the  occasion  mentioned,  and  who  also  gives  an  account  of  an 
earlier  visit  to  the  battlefield,  made  only  two  days  after  the 
battle.  In  the  same  work,  supplemented  by  that  of  the  Count 
de  St.  Germain,  will  be  found  the  best  description  of  the  scenes 
in  Brussels  during  the  three  days  following  the  Duchess  of 
Bichmond’s  ball,  including  the  arrival,  escorted  by  a  troop  of 
Scots  Greys,  of  fifteen  hundred  French  prisoners,  whom  the 
commissariat  officer,  Tupper  Carey,  took  to  be  Belgian  fugitives 
because  they  were  talking  French  when  he  passed  them  near  La 
Grande  Espinette. 

Many  fantastic  origins  have  been  suggested  for  the  name 
Hougoumont,  but  Brialmont  solved  the  difficulty  in  his  usual 
trenchant  w'ay  by  declaring  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  the 
chateau  of  the  Counts  of  Gomont.  At  the  time  of  Waterloo  it 
belonged  to  the  Counts  of  Bobiano,  but  with  the  destruction  of 
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tlie  chateau  it  passed  into  humbler  hands,  and  from  a  country 
residence  it  descended  to  an  ordinary  farmhouse,  and  probably 
the  fees  exacted  from  visitors  exceed  in  value  the  return  of  the 
glebe.  The  following  description  of  the  place  as  it  appeared 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  will  interest  the  reader.  Mudford  said  : 

“  In  front  of  the  right  centre  and  near  the  Nivelles  road  was  the  chateau 
of  Hougoumont  (or  Gomont),  which  covered  the  return  of  that  flank.  The 
chateau,  the  residence  of  a  Flemish  nobleman,  had  on  one  side  a  large 
farmyard,  and  on  the  other  a  garden  fenced  by  a  brick  wall.  The  whole  was 
encircled  by  an  open  wood  of  tall  trees,  growing  upon  about  three  acres  of 
ground.” 

M.  Navez,  a  Belgian  writer,  gives  a  more  detailed  account,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation  : — “The  demesne  of  Goumont 
consisted  in  1815  of  a  chateau  and  farm  buildings.  A  large 
courtyard,  almost  rectangular  in  form,  with  a  well  in  the  centre, 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  barn,  and  on  the  north  and  east 
by  stables  and  coach-houses.  On  the  southern  side  was  the 
massive  building  of  the  chateau  itself,  pierced  with  narrow 
windows,  and  ending  in  a  chapel.  One  entrance  to  the  courtyard 
was  on  the  northern  side  near  the  stables,  and  gave  access  to 
the  Nivelles  road.  A  second  gateway  lying  betw'een  the  barn 
and  the  chapel  led  to  a  smaller  court,  flanked  on  the  w^est  by  a 
second  barn,  and  on  the  south  by  the  farmer’s  residence.  Out 
of  this  court  was  the  passage  to  the  gardens  extending  to  the 
eastwards  of  the  group  of  buildings.  A  small  garden  near  the 
farmer's  house  formed  a  sort  of  inner  enclosure  in  a  much  more 
extensive  garden,  the  latter  being  bounded  on  its  southern  and 
eastern  sides  by  a  solidly  built  wall.  A  large  orchard  protected 
with  hedges  covered  the  gardens  to  the  north  and  east.  They, 
including  the  buildings,  were  further  screened  by  a  wood  of  trees 
not  planted  closely  together.  In  front  of  the  orchard  stretched 
a  field  ;  a  hedge  surrounded  this  and  also  the  wood.” 

Since  1815  this  wood  has  been  cut  down  and  has  totally 
disappeared.  The  little  garden  mentioned  is  now  a  kitchen 
garden,  and  the  larger  garden  has  been  turned  into  an  orchard. 

Finally  the  description  of  General  de  Bas  and  Count  T’Serclaes, 
in  their  monumental  work  (“La  Campagne  de  1815,”  tom.  li., 
pp.  55-56),  may  be  given  :  — 

“  The  property  of  Goumont  consisted  of  a  rectangular  wood  about  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  yards  in  length  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  in 
breath,  covering  from  the  south  the  approaches  of  an  ancient  chateau,  which, 
with  its  chapel,  farm  buildings,  stables,  and  coach-houses,  formed  a  group 
of  buildings  disposed  round  two  good-sized  courtyards.  Near  the  chapel  was 
a  large  well,  which  was  soon  to  serve  as  a  grave  for  several  of  the  brave 
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defenders  of  the  post.  A  large  garden  contiguous  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  chateau  was  enclosed  on  its  southern  and  eastern  sides  by  a  high  brick 
wall.  Two  large  gates,  through  which  waggons  could  pass,  gave  admission 
into  the  courtyards,  one  from  the  south  on  the  side  of  the  wood,  and  the 
other  on  the  west  to  an  avenue  bordered  with  poplar  trees  leading  to  the 
Nivelles  road  and  Braine  I’Alleud.  An  orchard  extended  beyond  the  garden 
east  of  the  chateau,  and  in  this  direction  also  fields  stretched  along  the  edge 
of  the  wood.  Quick-set  hedges  and  deep  ditches  separated  the  wood,  the 
fields,  and  the  orchard  from  the  neighbouring  plain.” 

There  is  one  other  point.  Hougoumont  is  the  least  changed 
of  all  the  historic  features  of  the  battlefield;  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  the  only  one  that  really  survives  in  something 
like  an  intact  condition  the  wreck  of  the  battle  and  of  time. 
A  comparison  between  the  descriptions  just  quoted  as  to  its 
appearance  on  June  18th,  1815,  and  its  present  condition  as  it 
figures  in  the  eye  of  every  visitor  who  has  seen  it  will  suffice 
to  prove  that  as  a  block  of  buildings  it  has  undergone  little 
material  change.  For  the  English  visitor,  it  may  be  said  to 
dominate  the  scene.  The  preservation  of  Hougoumont  would 
then  be  an  act  of  patriotic  piety,  well  deserving  the  support  of 
the  British  Government. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  felt  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
memorial  on  the  field  to  Wellington  and  his  men,  but  a  monu¬ 
ment  after  this  lapse  of  time  would  savour  of  braggadocio,  and 
only  serve  to  perpetuate  the  painful  memories  for  France  of  a 
British  victory.  The  memorial  should  be  non-aggressive,  and 
free  from  the  slightest  trace  of  self-glorification.  It  should  aspire 
to  heal  and  not  reopen  wounds.  The  acquisition  of  Hougoumont 
by  England  as  her  participation  in  the  preservation  of  the  battle¬ 
field  might  be  accompanied  by  France’s  acquisition  on  similar 
terms  of  La  Belle  Alliance  and  Caillou,  where  Napoleon  slept 
at  least  some  part  of  the  night  before  the  battle. 

Unless  something  is  done  to  preserve  Hougoumont,  and  that 
quickly,  it  will  fall  into  decay,  and  before  many  years  have 
passed  it  will  have  disappeared,  for  various  schemes  are  afoot  to 
turn  the  plains  of  Waterloo  to  industrial  purposes.  It  is  mainly 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Count  Louis  Cavens  that  the  slopes  of 
Mont  St.  Jean  are  not  already  covered  with  smoky  factories 
and  the  cottages  of  those  w'ho  work  in  them.  Against  this 
vandalism  a  universal  outcry  has  been  raised,  not  merely  in 
Belgium  and  Holland,  but  in  France,  Germany,  and  Japan, 
wherever,  indeed,  the  memory  of  noble  deeds  is  preserved. 
England  alone  has  been  backward.  Yet  on  her  action  depends 
the  success  of  the  wdiole  jiroposal  to  preserve  the  battle¬ 
field,  for  the  acquisition  of  Hougoumont  will  give  the  required 
impetus  and  the  right  keynote  to  a  movement  which  would 
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greatly  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
goodwill. 

As  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  were  associated  in  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  so  should  they  be  in  the 
preservation  of  the  battlefield  of  Waterloo,  of  which  the  British 
acquisition  of  Hougoumont  represents  the  first  and  essential  step. 
Certainly  in  Belgium,  if  not  here,  this  latter  point  is  fully 
realised.  Waterloo  is,  in  truth,  a  name  of  which  Frenchmen 
have  just  as  much  reason  to  be  proud  as  we  have.  “The  French 
soldier  never  fought  better,”  that  was  Napoleon’s  after- verdict. 
“It  was  a  battle  of  giants  as  glorious  for  the  vanquished  as  the 
victor;  never  have  I  seen  such  a  battle,”  that  was  Wellington’s 
appreciation.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  on  paper  how 
it  should  have  been  a  French  victory.  It  is  essentially,  then, 
the  scene  where  the  two  great  nations  of  Western  Europe  can 
best  meet  to-day  hand  in  hand. 

At  Hougoumont  no  change  or  embellishment  is  needed.  It 
has  only  to  be  prevented  from  crumbling  away,  but  over  the 
well  might  be  placed  the  figure  of  a  mourning  angel,  and  in  the 
garden  where  English  and  French  soldiers  repose  together  might 
be  erected  a  cenotaph  with  the  w'ords  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington 
which  I  have  just  quoted  engraved  thereon.  The  cost  of  the 
undertaking  would  be,  comparatively  to  the  object  attained, 
infinitesimal.  But  if  the  British  Government  is  not  to  be  fore¬ 
stalled,  or  at  least  humiliated  by  finding  the  initiative  that  is 
its  right  taken  from  it,  it  must  act  quickly.  The  sentiment  of 
the  wffiole  w'orld  has  been  stirred  by  the  proposal  to  preserve 
the  field  of  Waterloo  from  desecration,  and  a  rumour  has  reached 
me  that  it  is  the  intention  of  a  New  York  multi-millionaire  to 
])urchase  Hougoumont  and  present  it  to  the  American  people. 
If  this  were  to  take  place,  it  w’ould  be  to  the  lasting  shame  of 
the  British  Government. 

Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 
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“Let  me  see  a  people  and  I  will  tell  you  their  politics  !  ”  Perhaps 
it  is  a  little  sweeping,  that  saying,  even  if  it  be  suggested  by 
Pletcher  of  Saltoun’s  famous  wisdom  about  the  songs  and  the 
laws  of  a  nation.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  there  is  a 
most  intimate  relationship  between  personality  and  politics, 
between  the  characteristics  of  a  nation  and  the  expression  of 
its  life  in  its  politics.  A  test  of  this  is  that  what  you  see  in  a 
strange  land  goes  far  to  enable  you  to  understand  what  you  hear, 
and  those  two  things  are  associated  in  this  impression  of  Portugal, 
which  arises  from  a  recent  visit  there.  You  see,  and  curiosity 
makes  you  inquire,  and  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet  the 
right,  knowledgeable  men  and  women,  you  may  learn  a  great 
deal  in  a  little  while.  There  is  a  third  thread  of  interest  in 
Portugal,  its  folk  and  its  affairs,  for  the  English  visitor;  that 
thread  of  history  which  has  brought  us  and  it  together  for 
centuries,  and  which  led  King  Edward  to  speak  of  the  Peninsular 
State  as  our  “ancient  ally.”  Nay,  you  may  say  that  Portugal 
is  almost  a  high-road  of  English  history,  so  paved  is  it  with 
English  associations  and  with  the  bones  of  English  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Our  text,  then,  consists  of  Portuguese  personality  and 
Portuguese  politics,  as  they  enlighten  each  other,  with  the  two 
knit  by  the  old-time  English  interest  which  unites  us  with  Portugal 
under  the  Eepublic,  as  it  did  with  Portugal  as  a  Kingdom. 

I. 

The  general  impression  of  Portugal  which  you  get  from  a 
look  about  it  is  that  it  is  a  natural  democracy,  that  it  must  have 
been  a  democracy  for  a  long  time,  although  only  now  has  it  sent 
away  its  ruling  house.  That  thought  brought  to  me  one  of  those 
little  personal  links  which  connect  us  individually  with  foreign 
countries,  for  I  remembered  that  Sir  George  Grey,  our  most 
gifted  Victorian  Pro-consul,  was  born  in  Ijisbon,  and  I  was  fain 
to  think  that  his  splendid  democracy  may  even  have  been  a  little 
match  setting  a  fire  to  that  of  Portugal.  Grey’s  father  was  a 
colonel  with  Wellington,  and  he  fell  in  the  bloody  fighting  at 
Badajoz.  Grey’s  mother,  like  the  wives  of  many  other  officers 
of  the  English  Peninsular  Army,  had  gone  to  Lisbon  to  be  near 
her  husband.  She  was  sitting  on  the  balcony  of  some  house  over¬ 
looking  the  Tagus  when  news  came  that  her  dashing  young 
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colonel  had  met  his  death  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  The  child, 
George  Grey,  was  born  in  those  tragic  circumstances  not  long  after, 
and  I  would  have  given  something  to  discover  the  Lisbon  house 
in  which  he  awakened  to  life,  but  I  could  find  no  guidance  to  it. 

Now  that  is  just  a  little  illustration  of  the  many  bonds  of 
personality  and  history  which  link  us  with  Portugal,  and  make 
a  visit  to  it  amazingly  interesting,  and,  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs  there,  very  highly  informing.  You  sail  south  in  a 
Eoyal  Mail  packet,  and  when  you  round  Cape  Ortegal  you  find 
yourself  on  the  great  ocean  road  up  and  down  which  Nelson 
chased  Villeneuve  and  the  other  French  admirals.  It  is  a  sea  road 
that  is  full  of  tragic  interest  to  every  son  of  the  British  Isles, 
as  he  cannot  fail  to  reflect,  w'hile  being  carried  past  the  bare, 
gaunt  Spanish  hills  which  come  dowm  to  the  coast,  as  if  they 
were  inviting  bad  weather  and  wrecks.  It  seems  a  fitting 
frontage,  that  bold  Spanish  coast,  for  the  hard  fighting  which 
it  saw  in  Nelson’s  time,  and  there  it  is  to-day,  just  as  it  was 
then,  with  the  sun  shining  on  it  and  the  clouds  drifting  down 
from  the  north  and  casting  shadows,  and  the  long  Atlantic 
beating  in  with  the  hollow'  roar  which  Nelson  must  have  known 
a  full  hundred  years  ago. 

At  Corunna  you  come  very  near  to  those  ancient  fortunes 
of  Portugal  which  included  our  own ;  and  does  not  the  grave 
of  Sir  John  Moore  overlooking  the  harbour  proclaim  as  much? 
It  stands  high,  to  the  right  of  the  town — so  quaint,  so  simple 
yet  in  its  ways  and  in  its  people — and  it  must  be  the  pilgrimage 
of  every  Briton  who  here  steps  ashore.  It  was  on  a  Sunday 
morning  that  I  saw  it,  just  when  all  the  people  of  Corunna  were 
coming  out  from  early  Mass;  picturesque  people,  some  of  the 
men  in  coats  of  many  colours,  nearly  all  the  women  in  black, 
with  mantillas  over  their  heads  and  the  fine  colouring  of  Spanish 
beauty  in  their  faces  and  eyes.  History  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
Peninsula  in  our  day,  cluster  around  the  grave  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
You  can  almost  read  it  as  you  stand  by  that  tomb  and  look 
across  the  salt  waters  to  the  hills  down  which  he  brought  his 
army,  and  under  the  shadow  of  which  he  embarked  it  in  safety, 
notwithstanding  the  hot  fighting  offered  by  Napoleon’s  marshals. 
Very  peacefully  does  Moore  rest  in  that  foreign  graveyard,  “with 
his  martial  cloak  around  him,”  and  one  thought  of  that  line  of 
the  imperishable  poem,  on  witnessing  the  annual  swearing  in 
that  Sunday  morning  of  the  local  Spanish  conscripts.  Here  was 
the  martial  note  with  the  splendid  ceremonial  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  to  keep  it  company,  but  happily  it  was  a  martial 
note  of  peace,  not  of  war,  such  as  Moore  knew  it  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  called  in  English  Corunna. 
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You  drop  in  at  Vigo,  as  Nelson  no  doubt  did  many  a  time,  for 
it  has  a  fine  bay  with  a  safe  anchorage,  and  the  town  looks 
pleasantly  at  you  from  the  hillside.  You  touch  Portugal  at  once, 
even  there  in  Spain,  because  some  of  the  Monarchists  who  have 
left  their  own  country  since  King  Manuel  fell,  are  staying  in 
Vigo.  You  sail  on  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  which  means 
Oporto,  where,  in  the  Peninsular  \yar,  Wellington  crossed  to  the 
surprise  of  Soult  and  took  him  in  the  flank.  You  can  see  the 
spot  at  which  the  passage  was  made,  a  spot  now  marked  by  a 
great  bridge  whose  span  is  an  eloquent  expression  of  the  giant 
task  which  it  was  to  ford  that  river  in  small  boats,  beneath  the 
possible  fire  of  an  enemy  so  quick  and  deadly  as  Soult.  Oporto 
is  the  industrial  city  of  Portugal,  but  it  has  never  forgotten,  and 
it  never  will  forget,  its  military  associations.  You  meet  soldiers 
in  its  streets  in  uniforms  of  various  kinds  and  colours,  for  Oporto, 
like  every  city  which  has  much  sun,  likes  colour  in  dress.  You 
do  not  meet  many  priests  in  the  streets,  indeed  hardly  any,  and 
that  is  a  silent  testimony  to  the  frowning  attitude  of  the  new 
Eepublic  tow^ards  the  Roman  Church.  Y'ou  walk  into  the  greatest 
church  of  the  towm,  and  you  find  it  possessed,  as  it  were,  by  a 
hollow  echo,  as  if  the  new  spirit  wdiich  is  behind  Portugal  to-day 
had  entered  and  disturbed  the  satisfaction  of  the  old  monarchical 
and  clerical  spirit.  You  are  taken  to  see  the  beautiful  banqueting 
hall,  modelled  on  the  famous  Alhambra,  where  King  Manuel 
danced  his  last  dance  in  Portugal.  It  is  a  beautiful  hall,  gorgeous 
as  Spain  and  Portugal  were  under  the  Moors,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  fine  spectacle  to  see  that  room  full  of  the  youth  and  beauty 
of  Oiwrto,  all  looking  at  the  young  King  dancing — his  last  dance 
in  Portugal,  although  none  then  knew  it. 

A  busy,  thriving  city  is  Oporto  under  the  Republic,  as  it  was 
under  King  Manuel  and  his  predecessors  ;  a  city,  you  think,  as  you 
mix  among  the  people,  which  is  glad  to  have  peace,  but  which 
would  not  hesitate  at  a  crisis  to  make  war.  The  workers  are  not 
big  of  stature,  but  they  are  well  set  up,  hardy  fellows,  and  if  you 
ask  somebody  who  knows,  he  wall  tell  you  that  the  modern 
Portuguese  soldier  is  a  man,  stumpy  and  strong,  who  may  be 
expected  to  go  far  and  do  well.  He  wall  not  probably  give  up 
his  cigarette,  for  every  man  in  Portugal  seems  to  be  smoking  a 
cigarette  most  of  the  time;  just  as  far  too  many  w^omen,  in 
Oporto  anyhow,  are  carrying  heavy  loads  on  their  heads — not 
a  pleasant  sight  from  an  English  point  of  view.  One  does  not 
like  to  see  the  women  of  a  town  working  as  the  “hew-ers  of 
wood  and  the  drawers  of  water,”  but  it  does  give  the  Portuguese 
working  women  a  magnificent  carriage  and  air.  To  carry  a  load 
on  your  head,  you  must  not  only  step  nimbly  but  you  must  step 
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with  an  even,  easy,  swinging  motion.  You  almost  foi-get  your  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  load  which  burdens  an  0[X)rto  woman’s  head, 
when  you  see  her  walk  with  a  movement  which  would  grace  a 
queen  in  a  drawing-room.  They  walk,  those  Portuguese  statues, 
from  the  hips  and  it  gives  them  an  appearance  of  strength  and 
physical  subtlety  which  is  very  remarkable.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  that  Portuguese  working  men  so  admire  this  grace  in  their 
women  that  they  hesitate  to  put  an  end  to  the  carrying  of 
loads  by  them ;  at  least  one  would  be  glad  to  think  that  there  is 
some  excuse  for  a  state  of  things  which  may  tend  to  disappear 
before  the  new,  more  human  note  of  legislation  characteristic 
of  the  Kepublic.  Perhaps,  also,  something  may  be  done  with  the 
swarms  of  beggars  whom  one  meets  about  in  Portugal,  asking  for 
a  little,  contented  if  they  get  less,  poor  wrecks  of  creatures,  often 
with  defaced  features,  blind  eyes,  and  a  general  air  of  soreness 
and  suffering.  It  is  very  pitiful ;  and  is  there  really  any  need 
for  their  persistence  in  a  country  which  is  so  typically  democratic 
and,  in  desire,  even-handed  to  all  its  citizens?  Poor,  very  poor 
many  of  the  people  of  Portugal  are,  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  why 
beggars  are  so  numerous ;  that  and  the  fact  that  an  aged  civilisa¬ 
tion,  especially  when  it  has  been  gradually  uprooted  by  a  newer 
one,  throws  up  on  to  the  surface  a  very  considerable  number 
of  human  beings  who  are  unable  to  contend  with  the  cross¬ 
currents  at  work. 

Ever  in  your  pilgrimage  about  Portugal  you  come  face  to  face 
with  evidences  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  strewm  with  English 
mile-posts  of  history.  The  greatest  monument  of  this  sort  to  oiw 
share  in  the  past  fortunes  of  Portugal  is  Torres  Vedras,  the  line  of 
heights  leading  from  the  Atlantic  across  a  comparatively  narrow 
part  of  the  country  to  the  Tagus.  Here  it  was  that  Wellington  sat 
dowm  wdth  his  army,  where  he  could  keep  open  a  base  of  com¬ 
munication  by  sea  with  England,  determined  to  fight  it  out  with 
the  French  until  he  should  get  them  “over  the  hills  and  far 
away,”  not  only  out  of  Portugal  and  out  of  Spain,  but  across 
the  Pyrenees  and  back  into  their  owm  country.  The  line  of 
Torres  Vedras,  if  you  could  follow’  it  as  it  cleaves  into  the  clear 
blue  sky  of  a  Portugal  morning,  takes  you  naturally  to  Lisbon, 
surely  one  of  the  most  bew’itching  cities  in  the  world.  It  sits 
there  on  its  hills  to-day,  the  seat  of  a  Eepublic,  as  it  has  sat 
under  successive  Braganzas,  and  as  it  sat  in  the  days  when  the 
Moors  came  over  from  Africa.  It  sits  looking  into  the  winding 
Tagus  as  into  a  mirror,  and  it  finds  itself  as  beautiful  as  ever  it  did. 
It  has  grown,  it  has  prospered,  for  all  its  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  you  cannot  walk  about  its  streets  without  seeing  that  it  is 
a  depository  of  high  civilisation,  of  very  considerable  wealth  and 
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of  very  marked  refinement.  The  Portuguese  are  not  a  rich 
people,  although  they  have  rich  people  among  them.  The  better- 
off  class  dress  well  in  a  quiet  way,  and  live  well  in  a  simple  way, 
but  no  doubt  the  workers  have  been  accustomed  to  toil  hard 
for  not  too  much.  Those  are  the  impressions  you  gather  as  you 
wander  about  the  Lisbon  streets  of  business  and  of  pleasure, 
looking  into  the  shops  full  of  the  filigree  jewellery  for  which 
Portugal  is  famous,  or  sitting  on  a  seat  under  the  ilexes  in  the 
Avenida  da  Liberdade  watching  fashion  and  beauty  taking  the 
air  of  an  afternoon.  You  could  not  fancy  that  a  brief  six  months  or 
so  ago  there  was  a  revolution  in  this  Lisbon,  that  there  were  angry 
warships  in  the  Tagus,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  shooting 
and  some  loss  of  life.  It  is  an  enchanting  city,  worth  fighting 
for,  but,  saying  that,  we  come  to  political  Portugal  as  it  is  at 
this  hour. 


II. 

A  well-equipped  motor-car  goes  past  with  a  rush,  and  yon 
notice  it  because  every  motor-car  in  Lisbon  is  not  so  well 
equipped,  not  so  smart.  “Yes,”  says  a  friend  who  is  with  yon. 
“that  was  one  of  the  King’s  motor-cars,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
ministers  in  it.  Why  not?  It  exists,  he  has  much  wwk  to  do, 
he  needs  to  get  about  :  why  not  use  the  motor-car?”  But  the 
people  are  saying,  “Well  now,  everything  was  going  to  come  with 
the  new  Bepublic,  but  not  so  much  has  come,  except  that  the 
ministers  use  the  King’s  motor-cars.”  It  is  a  mere  trifle,  this 
point  of  observation,  but  it  very  well  illustrates  the  feeling  of 
vague  uncertainty,  passing,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  orders,  into 
suspicion,  w’hich  I  found  to  exist  in  Portugal. 

“The  King  is  dead  !  Long  live  the  Eepublic  !  ”  cries  Portugal 
by  a  big  majority  of  voices,  but  also  there  arises  after  the  shout 
a  still,  small  voice,  asking,  “What  is  the  Republic  doing  for  us; 
what  is  it  going  to  do  for  us?  Are  we  going  to  wait  for  ever 
until  it  does  something?”  It  is  very  human,  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  in  Portugal,  because  the  country  is  a  small  one,  and  the 
people,  being  all  of  one  race  and  associated  together  for  centuries, 
are  like  a  great  family  with,  perhaps,  the  failing  of  families  to 
quarrel  occasionally  over  very  little.  The  result  is  that  Portu¬ 
guese  politics  are  thought  about  largely  in  human  numbers, 
counted  up  in  human  needs  and  sufferings,  not  in  any  hard  and 
fast  economic  way.  Ministers  are  politics  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  people,  and  if  the  ministers  do  not,  or  cannot,  do  the  things 
that  the  people  expected  them  to  do,  why,  then,  politics  are  not 
what  they  should  be.  The  fact  is  that  the  Republic  came  to 
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Portugal  because  Portugal  was  ripe  for  it,  but  she  is  not  ripe  yet 
to  achieve  everything  that  her  people  want.  To  understand  this 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  and  consider  how  the  monarchy 
went  out  and  the  Eepublic  came  in. 

The  Braganzas  had  been  long  on  the  throne  at  Lisbon,  and 
they  had  kinged  it,  perhaps,  rather  than  ruled  in  the  human, 
intimate  way  w'hich  best  suits  Portugal.  They  were  a  proud 
house,  proud  to  be  the  sovereigns  of  Portugal,  a  country  of  proud 
traditions  going  back  to  the  exploration  of  half  the  world  and  to 
the  exploiting  of  half  the  seven  seas  by  Da  Gama  and  other  sons 
of  the  spirit  for  which  Henry  the  Navigator  stands  royally  in 
Portuguese  history.  The  gradual  coming  of  modern  ideas  and 
ideals  of  life,  and  the  gradual  drifting  apart  of  a  democratised 
people  from  a  royal  house  which,  sitting  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty,  thought  only  the  thoughts  historically  associated  with 
those  seats !  Nay,  there  was  more ;  there  was  the  complaint 
by  this  awakening  democracy  that  the  Braganzas  of  later  years, 
perhaps  like  the  Braganzas  of  earlier  years,  were  far  too  prone 
to  confide  the  power  of  the  realm  to  favourites,  to  classes,  to  the 
Church  if  you  like,  for  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  action 
of  the  Church — if  it  was  only  negative  action — had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  coming  of  Eepublican  Portugal. 

Dom  Carlos,  whose  violent  death  a  few  years  ago  shocked  the 
world,  was  an  upright,  strong  man  of  narrow  views.  Queen 
Amelia,  his  wife,  according  to  every  testimony  I  heard  in  Portugal, 
showed  herself  a  woman  of  fine  individuality,  of  great  enlighten¬ 
ment,  but  also  of  stiff  monarchical  tendencies,  as  contrasted  with 
the  monarchical  sympathy  which  wmuld  link  hands  with  the 
democracy.  The  young  Crown  Prince,  who  was  murdered  in 
Lisbon  by  the  side  of  his  father,  and  who  rests  near  him  in  the 
royal  vaults,  had  been  carefully  trained  for  the  office  he  was 
never  destined  to  fill.  He  was  a  manly  young  fellow,  a  lover  of 
sport,  a  good  tennis  player,  a  youth  who  would  probably  have 
held  a  throne  tenaciously,  but  he  fell  before  he  got  beyond  its 
steps.  All  those  swift  circumstances  threw  the  second  son  of  the 
house,  Dom  Manuel,  who  now  lives  with  us  at  Kingston  Hill, 
on  to  the  difficult  heights  of  Portuguese  sovereignty  before  he 
w'as  well  prepared  to  balance  himself  there.  He  had  not  expected 
to  be  King,  he  had  been  a  mother’s  son  rather  than  a  father’s 
son,  and  he  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  severe  training  which 
is  supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  the  right  qualification  of 
an  heir-apparent.  He  w’as  simply  shot,  as  by  a  bomb,  on  to 
a  pinnacle  of  power  and  adulation  where  it  is  difficult  even  for 
an  experienced  head  to  hold  itself,  and  if  he  failed  to  stay  there 
it  wras  the  fault  of  dark  circumstance,  not  his  own.  A  strong, 
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loved  king,  with  a  hold  upon  the  people,  W’ould  probably  have 
been  a  bulwark  against  a  revolution  which  again,  according  to 
all  the  testimony  I  could  hear,  came  wdth  amazing  ease. 

It  came  so  easily  that  its  realisation  was  almost  a  surprise  to 
those  who  were  behind  it.  “If,”  a  Portuguese  friend  said  to 
me,  “the  Monarchists  of  the  North — and  Oporto  was  in  doubt 
about  the  Eepublic  for  several  days — had  marched  swiftly  south, 
they  would  probably  have  driven  the  Eepublic  out  while  it  was 
still  in  the  pangs  of  birth.”  Of  that  one  can  be  no  judge,  and 
one  needs  to  be  no  judge.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Eepublic 
succeeded  in  establishing  itself,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
active  initiative  and  movement  behind  it,  as  because  everybody 
was  willing  to  have  it,  or  at  least  there  was  nobody  willing  or 
able  to  oppose  it.  'The  frank  man  in  Portugal  says,  rather 
brutally,  that  the  members  of  the  Eoyal  family  practically  ran 
away,  and,  he  adds,  that  for  this  reason,  if  no  other,  there  will 
be  no  return  of  the  Braganzas  to  Portugal ;  that  whatever  the 
future  may  hold  for  our  “ancient  ally,”  it  has  done  once  and  for 
all  wdth  the  royal  house  of  Braganza.  The  young  King  was 
necessarily  in  the  hands  of  those  about  him,  but  I  heard  it  said 
that  his  uncle,  Dom  Affonso,  might  have  made  some  real  struggle, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Monarchist  classes  in  Portugal.  He 
would  say  that  he  did  all  he  could,  and  maybe  he  did,  but  in  any 
case  the  royal  refugees  went  on  board  the  royal  yacht  at  Mafra, 
which  you  see  not  far  from  Cintra  as  you  round  Portugal  by  the 
sea-coast,  and  having  stepped  off  Portuguese  soil,  there  seems 
to  be  no  likely  welcome  for  them  back  again.  One  man,  one 
Eoyalist,  Senhor  Paiva  Couceiro,  did  during  the  brief  fighting 
of  the  Eevolution  put  up  a  sound  resistance,  but  it  was  hopeless 
against  the  odds  with  w’hich  he  had  to  contend,  and  since  then 
he  has  been  an  exile  in  Spain.  If  he  were  to  return,  you  v,dll 
hear  it  said,  there  might  be  a  Monarchist  rising  in  Portugal,  but 
it  could  only  succeed  if  the  army  and  the  navy  were  to  support 
it,  and  it  is  going  a  long  way  to  say  they  would.  Even  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  like  Senhor  Paiva  Couceiro  you  come  to 
the  English  strain  of  history  in  Portugal,  for  his  mother  was 
an  Englishwoman. 

There  will  probably  be  no  Monarchist  rising,  not  yet  anyhow, 
and  if  trouble  should  spring  up  in  Portugal,  it  wdll  be  as  the 
result  of  drifting  rather  than  of  any  determined  activity  by  any 
section  of  the  people.  The  Eepublican  Ministry  has,  in  its  action 
towards  the  ^lonarchists,  endeavoured,  quite  fairly  from  its  stand¬ 
point,  to  secure  the  well-being  and  continuance  of  the  Eepublic. 
It  has  said  to  the  Monarchists  in  so  many  words,  “  It  is  our  business 
to  maintain  and  develop  the  Eepublic.  You  are  opposed  to  it ; 
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very  well,  we  must  tell  you  that  we  must  resist  your  opposition 
in  every  way.  We  must  also  say,  as  one  item  in  that  statement, 
that  we  find  it  difficult  to  guarantee  your  safety  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Eepublic.”  The  effect  of  this,  as  you  will  see,  has  been, 
not  the  deliberate  exiling  of  such  strength  of  Monarchists  as 
there  may  be  in  Portugal,  but  the  giving  to  them  of  the  hint 
that  their  absence  is  better  than  their  company.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  a  good  many  Monarchists  have  left  the  country,  taking 
with  them — and  this  argument  need  only  be  given  for  what  it 
is  worth — a  very  considerable  amount  of  capital.  A  further  con¬ 
sequence,  as  you  hear,  is  that  the  shopkeeping  classes  have  suffered 
somewffiat  in  trade,  and  also  labour  has  suffered ;  for  it  should  be 
home  in  mind  that  Portugal  is  a  poor  country,  and  ups  and  downs 
which  would  hardly  touch  the  domestic  hearth  of  a  great,  rich  land 
like  England,  touch  little  Portugal  quickly  and  intimately. 

People  looked  for  the  Republic  to  bring  them  better  conditions 
of  life,  not  so  hard  work,  certainly  to  abate  the  seven  days’  work 
in  the  week  they  used  to  have.  The  Eepublic  has  passed  a  law'  that 
during  twenty-four  hours  in  the  week  w'orkers  shall  rest,  but  the 
effect,  in  many  cases,  has  been  a  lessening  of  the  earnings  of 
the  workers,  and  that  has  caused  them  to  say,  “Yes,  w'e  like  the 
rest,  but  we  do  not  get  so  much  money,  and  so  we  cannot  keep 
our  families  so  w'ell.”  A  staple  food  of  the  masses  of  Portugal 
is  dried  codfish,  which  they  call  “Bacalhau,”  and  they  had  looked 
for  a  pretty  rapid  fall  in  its  price.  But  those  things  are  not 
determined  by  forms  of  government,  and  Portuguese  codfish 
remains  about  the  same  price  as  it  was.  This  once  more  reminds 
us  that  the  deep  problem  which  the  Republican  Government  bas 
to  solve  is  a  human  one  rather  than  a  political  one.  Political 
it  is  in  a  form,  because  politics  with  every  nation  make  the 
machine  on  which  human  movements  are  carried,  but  human  it 
is  at  the  bottom,  and  that  is  just  the  measure  of  its  difficulty. 
How  is  it  going  to  be  solved,  and  is  it  going  to  be  solved  in  time 
to  prevent  further  trouble?  “We  are  in  power  ourselves,”  say 
that  Portuguese  people  ;  “let  us  have  things  done.”  Yes,  but  they 
cannot  be  done  with  the  magic  wand  of  Haroun  Al-Easchid.  They 
need  time  and  they  need  patience,  and  time  and  patience  mean 
the  continued  suffering  of  those  who  are  born  to  endure.  To 
legislate  for  posterity  is  a  fine  economic  maxim,  but  it  is  hard 
to  put  up  with  it  when  you  see  your  w'ife  or  your  child  lacking 
something  that  a  little  better  conditions  of  employment,  a  little 
higher  comfort  of  life  w'ould  bring,  and  that  is  w'hat  the  people 
of  Portugal  and  the  Republican  Ministry  of  Portugal  are  face 
to  face  with  at  this  hour. 

No  vital  change  in  the  real,  cardinal  problems  of  the  situation 
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is  likely  to  follow  the  elections,  except,  indeed,  that  they  will 
put  Portugal  on  a  footing  of  diplomacy  once  more  with  the  Great 
Powders  of  the  world,  which  held  it  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
people’s  verdict  before  they  could  officially  recognise  the  Eepublic. 
Perhaps  that  may  be  helpful  in  bringing  more  money  into  the 
country,  for  Portugal  still  has  many  treasures  to  develop,  treasures 
of  field  and  mineral,  and  then  she  has  that  splendid  sea-coast  of 
hers  which  Spain  would  give  so  much  to  possess.  When  you  say 
Spain  to  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  he  looks  at  you,  and  then  he 
looks  at  you  again,  and  he  says,  “Spain,  yes;  we  shall  not  have 
Spain  in  Portugal  at  any  price.”  It  is  curious,  although  it  is 
easy  to  be  accounted  for,  this  antagonism  between  two  peoples 
who  are  not  far  separated  in  blood  and  language.  You  have  big 
Spain,  comparatively  big  anyhow,  and  you  have  little  Portugal, 
and  Spain  thinks,  although  she  never  says  it,  “Won’t  you  some 
day  let  me  take  you  under  my  wing,  and  then  we’ll  have  a  united 
Peninsula,  one  great,  solid  country  jutting  out  into  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean,  a  twun-nation  against  which  the  waves  of 
invading  diidomacy,  and  even  of  w^ar,  will  break  in  vain?”  But 
Portugal  has  never  allowed  herself  to  think  that  thought ;  any¬ 
thing  rather  than  the  Spaniards,  just  as  the  smaller  house  of 
an  old  family  is  always  proudly  jealous  of  the  bigger,  more 
dominant  house  with  the  larger  number  of  members.  Portugal 
is  very  content  to  go  on,  a  self-contained  country  with  a  Eepublic 
to  guide  her  destinies,  because,  in  essence,  the  Portuguese  are 
republicans  as  well  as  democrats.  They  are  a  charming  people,  a 
simple  people,  an  easily  governed  people,  a  friendly  and  brotherly 
people,  and  they  do  not  want  to  go  out  as  their  ancestors  did  and  cut 
any  great  figure  in  the  w'orld.  They  want  to  be  prosperous,  to 
be  happy,  to  possess  just  a  homely,  loveable  land,  and  they  want  so 
to  organise  themselves  and  their  Government  that  they  shall  be 
all  this  and  nothing  more. 

But  they  know  that  the  outer  w’orld  in  its  relationship  to  them 
has  a  bearing  on  this.  They  know  that  they  have  got  to  shape 
themselves  to  meet  that  outer  influence,  and  so  perhaps  they 
sometimes  think,  “Well,  if  the  Eepublic  should  fail,  what  then?  ” 
Nobody  charges  the  Eepublic  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Eepublic 
w’ith  anything  worse  than  a  possible  inability  to  meet  a  very  grave 
situation.  The  finances  of  Portugal  are  not  good,  and  the 
difficulty  has  been  emphasised  by  the  comparative  failure,  thanks 
to  bad  weather,  of  the  current  vintage  and  the  current  wheat 
harvest,  two  of  the  staple  industries  of  Portugal.  It  is  pitiful 
to  think  that  the  food  of  a  poor  man  and  his  family  should  be 
dependent  on  the  hard  facts  of  high  finance,  but  so  it  is,  to  some 
degree  anyhow,  and  so  Portugal  feels  it.  Her  income  as  a 
Eepublic  has  been  less  than  had  been  expected  and  her  expenditure 
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has  been  more.  Entire  purity  and  honesty  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  are  conceded,  good  intentions  enough  for  a  Utopia, 
but  always  to  get  back  to  this  ;  can  the  New  Portugal  face  and 
solve  the  old  problems  which  many,  many  years  of  bad  govern¬ 
ment,  often  of  corruption,  have  loaded  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
country?  If  she  cannot,  and  again  if  she  cannot  in  time,  why 
there  may  be  trouble,  the  people  may  become  restless,  and  a 
rising,  as  the  last  one  showed,  is  very  easy  in  Portugal,  for  one 
thing  because  it  is  small,  for  another  because  the  people  are 
simple  and  trustful  and  easily  led. 

There  is,  one  found,  an  earnest  desire  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  England,  the  centuries-long  friend  of  Portugal,  in  the  solution 
of  her  difficult,  clamant,  industrial  and  financial  problems.  The 
negotiating  of  a  new  trade  treaty,  to  replace  the  one  which 
Portugal  denounced  in  a  moment  of  wrath  some  years  ago,  is  an 
earnest  of  this  friendly  disposition  of  Portugal  and  her  Govern¬ 
ment  towards  England  and  English  people.  France  also  is  said 
to  be  very  sympathetic  in  attitude  to  Portugal,  but  if  the  gossip 
one  gathered  in  Lisbon  and  elsewhere  is  to  be  relied  upon,  there 
are  other  nations  which  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  break-up  in 
Portugal ;  anyhow,  a  scattering  of  her  colonies  among  those  who 
could  seize  them.  She  has  Madeira,  she  has  the  Azores,  she  has 
territories  in  Africa,  rich  colonies  which  help  to  feed  her  and 
which  the  Portuguese  will  never  willingly  give  up.  It  is  those 
assets  that  make  a  small  nation  a  pawn  in  the  affairs  of  the  great 
mail-fisted  nations.  Portugal,  like  the  tried  ship  of  one  of  her 
early  navigators,  has  held  her  head  to  the  wind  of  troubles  for 
many  a  day,  and  she  wdll  probably  continue  to  do  it  yet.  Even 
so,  one  came  on  reflective  minds  which  asked  :  if  Portugal  herself, 
with  all  her  honesty  of  purpose  and  with  such  governing  ability  as 
she  has,  is  not  able  to  solve  her  problems,  able  to  put  herself 
in  a  secure  place  for  the  future ,  what  then  is  to  happen  ? 

It  is  out  of  that  question  that  there  has  come  a  suggestion 
which,  at  least,  has  an  interesting  appeal  to  English  people;  a 
suggestion  that  perhaps  Portugal  may  come  to  us  some  day  and 
say,  “We  would  like  you  to  give  us  somebody  as  our  head 
and  king,  because,  without  taking  away  our  virtue  as  a  democracy, 
that  would  strengthen  our  place  in  the  w’orld,  strengthen  our 
finances,  our  trade  and  our  industries,  and  afford  us  time  to  work 
out  the  problems  which  have,  so  far,  been  too  much  for  a  new, 
untried  Republic.”  If  Portugal  were  so  to  come,  we  should, 
no  doubt,  say,  “Well,  if  you  make  an  inquiry  like  that,  and 
Greece  made  it  of  the  nations  once,  and  Belgium  made  it  once, 
you  have  no  doubt  somebody  behind  your  mind  of  whom  you  have 
been  thinking?”  The  reply  of  Portugal,  anyhow  of  one  shrewd 
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head  in  Portugal,  would  be,  “Yes,  we  have  thought  of  Prince 
Louis  of  Battenberg,  whose  brother  Prince  Alexander  was  a 
chief  maker  of  the  young  Balkan  State  of  Bulgaria.  We  have 
thought  of  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  because  he  is  a  man  of 
parts,  just  sufficiently  related  to  the  Eoyal  house  of  England 
to  be  suitable  for  the  kingship  of  Portugal,  without  inconvenience 
to  either  country,  and  with  entire  goodwill  tow^ards  Germany 
and  everybody  else.  We  have  thought  of  him  for  himself,  and 
we  have  thought  of  him  as  a  sailor  with  the  qualities  which  made 
Portugal  great  on  the  sea,  and  we  ask  you,  do  you  think  the 
thing  is  possible?”  Now,  that  is  a  far-flung  idea,  something 
thrown  into  the  air  which  may  never  reach  the  ground,  but  it 
shows,  at  least,  that  in  Lisbon  and  in  Portugal  there  is  the 
determination  that  the  new  Republic  shall  endure,  in  form  if 
that  be  possible,  but  anyhow  in  spirit.  You  can  read  it  in  the 
brown  eyes  of  a  people  w’ho  like  to  think  that  England  is  their 
“ancient  ally” — aye,  and  their  modern  ally! 


James  Milne. 


ABBAS  EFFENDI:  HIS  PEKSONALITY,  WOEK,  AND 
FOLLOWEES. 


The  proclaiming  of  the  Constitution  throughout  the  Turkish 
dominions  brought  a  belated  freedom  to  a  famous  Oriental 
prisoner,  the  living  head  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  move¬ 
ments  which  have  appeared  in  the  last  century.  Imprisoned  for 
forty-two  years  in  the  penal  settlement  of  Akka  in  Syria,  the 
prisoner,  now  a  man  of  sixty-eight,  is  at  last  permitted  to  leave 
the  precincts  of  that  unhealthy  little  town,  and  take  up  his 
residence  on  the  airier  slope  of  Mount  Carmel,  across  the  bay. 
Any  day  in  Haifa  you  may  meet  an  old  man  wFose  flowing 
white  hair,  gathered  up  beneath  his  snowy  turban,  proclaims  his 
aristocratic  birth,  accompanied  at  the  slight  distance  prescribed 
by  respect  by  Persian  followers  with  folded  hands.  His  long 
white  beard,  his  blue  eyes  slightly  flecked  wdth  brown,  his 
commanding  bearing,  his  dignified  walk,  his  keen  kindly  face,  all 
proclaim  him  to  be  someone  of  importance  and  distinction.  He 
wears  the  simple  robe  of  w’hite  linen  and  grey  linsey  customary 
in  Persia.  This  man  is  Abbas  Effendi,  or  Abdul  Baha  (the 
Servant  of  Baha),  the  recognised  head  of  the  Bahai  movement 
throughout  the  world. 

Bahais  have  been  accused  by  their  Persian  enemies  of  working 
an  enchantment  on  those  who  visit  them,  so  that  an  intoxication, 
an  exultation  like  that  of  the  hashish  smoker,  seizes  their  intellect 
and  enchains  their  senses,  lifting  them  into  a  dream-world  of 
illusion.  And  anyone  who  has  come  into  close  contact  with 
them,  as  I  have  been  permitted  to  do  during  the  past  six  months, 
is  inclined  to  endorse  this,  for  it  is  impossible  to  be  with  them 
long  wuthout  feeling  the  infection  of  this  strange  enthusiasm, 
this  spiritual  hashish,  which  has  sent  men  to  martyrdom  with 
smiles  on  their  faces  and  joyous  ecstasy  in  their  hearts.  “So 
they  quenched  his  thirst  with  the  bright  swnrd  of  martyrdom,” 
says  the  Babi  chronicler,  speaking  of  one  of  the  martyrs  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  movement ;  and  any  w’ho  have  read  The 
Traveller's  Narrative  know  the  story  of  Mirza  Kurban  Ali.  The 
executioner,  unnerved  because  of  the  sympathy  of  the  onlookers 
for  this  good  man,  struck  so  badly  that  he  only  wnunded  the 
martyr’s  neck,  and  caused  his  turban  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Then 
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Mirza  Kurban  Ali  uttered  this  verse  with  visible  joy  (I  give 
Professor  Browne’s  translation)  : — 

“Happy  he  whom  Love’s  intoxication 
So  hath  overcome  that  scarce  he  knows 

Whether  at  tiie  feet  of  the  Beloved 

It  be  head  or  turban  which  he  throws." 

And  as  late  as  1901  one  hundred  and  seventy  martyrs  suffered 
together  for  the  cause  in  the  public  execution  place  of  Yezd. 
One  day  at  Akka  an  aged  Bahai  presented  me  with  a  photograph 
of  four  of  the  persecuted  sufferers.  The  history  of  two  of  these 
is  very  touching.  They  were  father  and  son,  the  son  a  boy  of 
about  fourteen  years,  of  great  beauty  and  intelligence.  He  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Akka  with  his  father,  Mirza  Varka  Shaheed 
Vazdi,  to  see  Baha  U’llah  in  his  exile,  and  had  charmed  everyone 
by  his  good  manners,  modesty,  and  skill  in  writing  verse.  On 
their  return  to  Persia  they  were  taken  prisoner  during  the  Bahai 
persecutions,  and  led  to  execution  with  chains  round  their  necks. 
Taking  pity  on  the  youth  and  good  looks  of  the  boy,  those  in 
authority  approached  him  and  said  :  “Y"ou  are  too  young  to  die, 
and  we  will  pardon  you.  As  a  matter  of  formality,  curse  the 
name  of  Baha  U’llah,  and  you  shall  be  set  free.”  But  the  child 
steadfastly  refused,  and  implored  them  to  kill  him.  This  they 
did,  cutting  his  throat  before  the  eyes  of  his  father.  The  other 
two  prisoners  fti  the  photograph,  Mollah  Hussein  Khamseh  and 
Hadji  Eyman  Khamseh,  were,  by  a  subsequent  order  from  the 
Government,  released. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  give  the  history  of  the 
movement,  so  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  barest  recital  of  the 
principal  events  of  the  Babi  movement,  or  the  Bahai  movement, 
as  it  is  now  almost  universally  called.  Should  anyone  wish  for 
further  information,  I  must  refer  him  to  the  works  of  Count 
Gobineau,  Professor  E.  G.  Browne,  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Bernard 
Temple,  Hippolyte  Dreyfus,  and  others,  who  have  made  a  study 
of  this  remarkable  religion  which  is  growing  so  swiftly  and  surely 
that  it  already  counts  among  its  adherents  one-third  of  the  Persian 
nation,  has  many  thousands  of  converts  in  America,  and  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  Oriental  world.  It  is  essentially  a 
missionising  religion,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  “missionis- 
ing,”  by  which  they  do  not  understand  the  attempt  to  force  their 
dogmas  on  those  who  hold  different  religious  convictions,  whether 
by  argument,  bribery,  or  persuasion  ;  but  rather  the  effort  to  put 
the  beliefs  which  have  illuminated  them  wdthin  reach  of  those 
who  feel  need  of  illumination.  Bahais  let  their  deeds  speak  for 
them  ;  but  if  an  inquirer  comes  to  their  gates  he  is  never  sent 
empty  away. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  then,  a  Persian  youth 
of  noble  birth,  a  Seyyid,  whom  his  companions  and  friends 
describe  as  being  of  a  singularly  pure  and  lofty  disposition,  gave 
out  that  he  was  the  Bab,  the  Gate  of  Knowledge  of  which 
Mohammed  prophesied  in  the  Koran  in  the  utterance  :  “I  am 
the  City  of  Knowledge  and  Ali  is  its  Gate.”  Contemporaries 
speak  of  his  beauty,  of  the  conviction  which  he  possessed  of  his 
high  mission,  namely,  of  proclaiming  a  purer  religion,  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  the  priesthood  and  awakening  his  fellow-country¬ 
men  to  their  shortcomings.  He  called  them,  in  fact,  to  a  wwthier 
conception  of  religion  and  duty,  w^hether  private  or  public.  But, 
above  all,  he  spoke  of  one  who  should  come  after  him,  to  whom 
the  Divine  Inspiration  should  be  given  in  a  fuller  degree  :  one 
who  should  be  a  light  to  lighten,  not  only  the  Persian  nation,  but 
the  entire  world.  The  message  of  his  successor  was  to  be  to  the 
whole  of  humanity. 

After  six  years  of  public  teaching,  four  of  which  were  spent 
in  prison,  the  Bab  was  publicly  shot  at  Tabriz,  in  1850.  Thirteen 
years  later,  Baha  U’llah,  one  of  the  most  earnest  adherents  of 
the  Babist  philosophy,  declared  himself  to  be  the  Knowledge  of 
which  the  Bab  had  been  the  Gate,  and  was  immediately  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  entire  Babist  community,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  section. 

Baha  U’llah,  or  Mirza  Hussein  Ali,  was  the  grandson  of  a 
Grand  Vizier  of  Persia;  his  father  was  a  Vizier,  so  that  he  was 
of  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  respected  families  in  Persia. 
He  was  born  at  Teheran  in  1817.  In  1846,  four  years  before  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Bab,  he  joined  himself  to  the  Babis,  and  during 
the  persecution  of  them  which  followed  the  Bab’s  death  he  was 
exiled  to  Baghdad,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  among  those 
who  taught  and  promulgated  the  new  religion.  While  at  Baghdad 
he  spent  tw^o  years  in  solitary  meditation  among  the  mountains 
near  by,  and  on  issuing  from  his  retirement  announced  to  some 
of  his  friends  and  followers  that  he  was  the  ”  Manifestation  ” 
prophesied  by  the  Bab,  that  he  was  the  promised  Knowdedge,  to 
which  the  Bab  had  been  the  Gate.  As  I  have  said,  his  accept¬ 
ance  was  immediate.  The  Babis  became  henceforth  known  as 
Bahais,  and  Baha  U’llah  became  the  object  of  their  reverence  and 
love  as  the  Supreme  Teacher.  His  growing  power  and  influence 
caused  the  Government  considerable  alarm,  and  the  exiles  were 
driven  from  Baghdad  to  Adrianople,  and  from  Adrianople  to  Akka 
(Acre) ;  in  which  latter  place  he,  with  those  who  shared  his 
exile,  seventy  persons  in  all,  were  imprisoned  in  a  very  small 
space.  As  time  went  on,  towards  the  end  of  his  long  life,  this 
severe  captivity  was  lessened  somewhat,  but  Baha  U’llah  was 
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never  permitted  to  leave  the  precincts  of  the  town.  Here  in 
Akka  he  taught,  wrote,  and  worked  till  the  end.  He  was  seventy- 
five  years  old  when  he  died,  and  was  buried  near  Bahaji,  the 
house  just  outside  Akka  where  he  had  been  permitted  to  reside 
in  the  latter  days  of  his  old  age. 

Abbas  Effendi,  his  eldest  son,  who  during  his  father’s  lifetime 
had  been  his  untiring  help  and  companion,  had  been  carefully 
trained  by  his  father  to  assume  the  leadership  of  the  Bahai  com¬ 
munity  and  to  become  the  head  of  the  movement.  With  selfless 
enthusiasm  he  devoted  himself  to  his  life-work,  and  was 
recognised  by  all  the  Bahais  as  their  head  and  loved  teacher. 
He  was  pre-eminently  fitted  for  this  important  office.  He  has  in 
the  highest  degree  that  great  gift  which  we  call  personality. 
His  readily-given  sympathy,  his  understanding  of  human  nature, 
his  power  of  interesting  himself  in  every  human  soul  which  asks 
his  advice  and  help,  have  made  him  passionately  beloved  by  his 
people.  Above  all,  he  has  that  subtler  quality  of  spirituality 
which  is  felt  rather  than  understood  by  those  with  whom  he 
comes  into  contact.  He  receives  the  long  stream  of  pilgrims, 
inquirers  and  pupils  who  come  to  Akka,  and  now  to  Haifa,  with 
unfailing  gentleness,  geniality,  and  courtesy.  He  takes  a 
personal  interest  in  every  one  of  the  Persians  in  Haifa — there  are 
now  about  thirty  families,  some  of  which  were  exiled  with  Baha 
U’llah,  others  Bahais  who  have  voluntarily  come  to  Syria  in  order 
to  be  near  the  Master.  He  names  their  children  for  them,  helps 
to  educate  them  w’hen  they  are  unable  to  afford  education  for 
themselves,  and  advises  them  in  their  material  as  well  as  their 
spiritual  life. 

It  is  his  habit  to  receive  the  men  of  the  community  every 
■evening  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  however  long  and  tiring 
ihe  day’s  work  has  been,  he  never  refuses  to  admit  them  and 
talk  with  them.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  assist  several  times 
at  these  evening  receptions.  The  Master’s  house  is  simply  built 
and  simply  furnished.  He  loves  two  things  ;  light  and  flow’ers, 
so  that  the  room  in  which  he  receives  his  guests  has  many 
windows,  and  a  vase  full  of  flowers  stands  always  on  the  table. 
Por  the  rest,  the  w’alls  are  bare  and  white,  the  woodwork  is 
painted  white,  and  the  chairs  and  divans  ranged  around  the 
room  are  covered  with  an  unpretentious  light-coloured  cotton 
holland  material.  At  seven  o’clock  the  Persians  enter  together, 
their  hands  folded  and  their  heads  bent,  and,  leaving  their  shoes 
outside  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  seat  themselves  round  the  room. 
Eor  each  man  as  he  comes  in  Abbas  Effendi  has  a  kindly  greeting, 
a  tactful  remark,  a  personal  inquiry,  or  sometimes  a  humorous 
sally  which  brings  a  smile  to  their  grave  faces.  Among  them  is 
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often  a  pilgrim,  a  believer  who  has  travelled  from  a  great  distance 
to  see  and  learn  from  the  Master.  Abbas  Effendi  will  draw  him 
out ;  and  interesting  discussions  follow,  for  the  pilgrim  may  be  a 
Zoroastrian  from  North  Persia,  a  Parsee  from  India,  or  even  a 
Japanese.  After  a  moment  the  talk  invariably  turns  on  the 
spiritual  life,  and  upon  the  twin  Leit-Motive  of  the  Master’s 
teaching — Love  and  Unity. 

A  humanity  knit  together  by  the  spirit  of  unity,  sympathy, 
and  selflessness ;  a  universal  language ;  a  world  in  which  there 
will  be  neither  war  nor  intolerance,  a  universal  religion  which 
shall  comprise  but  two  essentials,  love  to  man  and  love  to  God  : 
these  were  the  ideals  of  Baha  U’llah,  the  practical  realisation  of 
which  Abbas  Effendi  sets  before  the  Bahais.  It  is  not  infrec[uent 
to  find  seven  or  eight  different  nationalities  and  religions  together 
at  his  table,  all  in  the  utmost  friendliness — and  this,  in  a  country 
where  religion  and  fanaticism  are  almost  synonymous,  means 
a  great  deal. 

Love,  he  declares,  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all.  Before 
the  presence  of  Love,  all  disputes,  wdiether  national,  religious  or 
personal,  will  disappear  like  the  night  before  the  sun.  God 
has  revealed  His  Light  many  times  in  order  to  bring  men  to  this 
true  religion.  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  Christ,  Mahomet,  and  Baha 
U’llah,  were  all  Messengers  of  God,  all  Lanterns  in  which  the 
light  of  Truth  was  placed. 

Nor  is  his  talk  entirely  confined  to  abstractions.  He  is  keenly 
interested  in  the  political,  social,  and  educational  movements  in 
the  Western  world  which  seem  like  the  beginning  of  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  Baha  U’llah’s  predictions.  He  has  discussed  Esperanto 
with  me,  which  may  be  destined  to  become  the  universal  language 
prophesied  by  Baha  U’llah ;  the  efforts  of  Tolstoi  and  the  Peace 
Conference  towards  the  abolition  of  war,  and  the  great  philan¬ 
thropic  institutions  of  Europe  and  America.  He  speaks  confi¬ 
dently  of  the  day  when  Chauvinism,  the  wish  to  further  the 
interests  of  one  nation  at  the  expense  of  another,  which  too  often 
passes  for  legitimate  patriotism ,  will  be  replaced  by  the  endeavour 
to  further  the  interests  of  humanity  at  large ;  of  a  time  when 
the  universal  language  wdll  be  taught  in  schools  founded  on  an 
international  basis  whose  educational  system  shall  have  no 
religious  bias,  no  racial  bias,  no  political  bias;  of  an  era  wdien 
the  attention  of  inventors,  instead  of  being  directed  towards  the 
construction  of  engines  of  war  and  destruction,  will  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  improvement  and  amelioration  of  the  human  race 
and  the  alleviation  of  its  miseries.  He  discusses,  too,  the 
scientific  questions  of  the  day,  and  has  opinions  to  offer  which 
are  of  the  most  interesting  nature. 
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And  this  versatility,  this  capacity  to  reason  and  form  sugges¬ 
tive  theories  on  any  subject,  is  the  more  amazing  when  one 
reflects  that  Abbas  Effendi  has  had  no  schooling  at  all.  He  was 
nine  years  old  when  he  was  exiled  with  his  father  to  Baghdad,  and 
during  his  forty-two  years  of  close  imprisonment  in  Akka  there 
w'as  little  opportunity  for  study ,  cut  off  as  the  prisoners  were  from 
relations  with  the  world  of  culture  and  science.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  his  father.  Baha  U’llah  came  of  the  aristocratic  class, 
which  leaves  the  study  of  theology  and  Arabic  to  hodjas  and 
mullahs,  the  teachers  and  theologians.  According  to  those  who 
knew  him,  when  he  w’ent  to  Baghdad  he  knew  no  Arabic ;  never¬ 
theless,  the  “tablets”  written  in  Baghdad  during  the  first  period 
of  his  “manifestation,”  among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  revela¬ 
tions,  are  written  in  the  purest  literary  Arabic. 

A  Frenchman  of  great  intelligence  who  has  lived  for  many  years 
in  Haifa  in  an  official  capacity,  and  w^ho  often  goes  to  Abbas 
Effendi’s  house  to  discuss  the  questions  of  the  day  with  him,  said 
to  me  one  day  with  admiration,  speaking  of  such  a  discussion, 

“  What  a  mind !  What  intuition  he  has !  ”  And  in  the  early 
days  at  Akka,  when  Abbas  Effendi  was  appointed  by  his  father 
to  receive  the  visitors  w^ho  came  to  their  house — for  Baha  U’llah 
rarely  admitted  any  to  his  presence  except  the  faithful — contro¬ 
versialists  and  religionists  of  all  kinds  would  come  to  him  with 
the  purpose  of  confuting  him  w’ith  their  arguments.  But  Abbas 
Effendi  was  able  to  answer  them  all ;  and  so  great  is  the  respect 
in  which  he  is  held,  even  among  the  fanatical  Mohammedans, 
that  ceremonial  visits  have  been  made  to  him  by  most  of  the 
principal  Moslem  theologians  who  have  come  to  Akka  or  Haifa. 

Another  side  to  his  character  is  his  charity.  He  never  makes 
his  charities  openly,  or  even  speaks  of  them ;  but  you  hear  of 
them  in  roundabout  ways.  A  devout  Catholic  once  said  to  me  : 
“Abbas  Effendi  helps  our  work  among  the  poor  every  year, 
and — ”  she  paused — “if  I  were  only  permitted  to  tell  you  of  the 
secret  good  that  he  has  done !  ”  And  once  in  Damascus  I  ran 
across  a  poor  Persian,  w'ho  asked  me  to  take  his  respectful 
greetings  and  a  letter  to  the  Master.  He  spoke  of  him  with 
emotional  affection,  and  then  told  me  that  during  the  late  Adana 
massacres  his  shop  had  been  burnt  down  and  his  father  killed 
by  the  Kurds,  he  himself  being  left  for  dead.  Abbas  Effendi 
sent  him  monetary  help,  wrote  him  kindly  letters  which  gave  the 
unfortunate  man  the  courage  to  face  life  again,  and  started  him 
afresh.  Nor,  in  spite  of  his  vast  correspondence,  does  he  cease 
to  take  an  interest  in  his  protege. 

And  the  Master  himself  lives  in  the  utmost  plainness.  I  have 
said  that  the  furniture  of  the  house  is  not  rich.  His  ow'n  bedroom 
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is  of  a  Spartan  simplicity.  His  food  is  very  frugal  ;  a  little  rice 
and  a  plate  of  soup  will  often  represent  his  biggest  meal,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  always  concluded  by  the  ceremonial  washing  of  the 
face  and  hands  by  water  poured  over  them  by  a  servant,  and  the 
rinsing  of  the  mouth  in  the  Persian  fashion.  His  wife  and  his 
four  daughters  clothe  themselves  in  the  plain  Persian  house-dress 
of  print  in  summer  or  merino  in  winter,  wear  no  jewellery,  and 
when  they  go  out  of  doors  dress  themselves  in  the  ordinary  modest 
out-of-door  habiliments  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  women — the 
nun-like  black  chadder,  or  black  mantle  and  hood-cape,  which 
covers  them  completely,  and  the  ru-band,  which  falls  like  a  thick 
curtain  before  their  faces. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  about  the  family  of  Abbas  Effendi. 
He  is  an  advocate  of  monogamy,  which  he  thinks  is  the  higher 
conception  of  marriage  ;  and  though  his  only  son  died  in  infancy 
and  lies  buried  in  the  little  Persian  cemetery  outside  Akka,  he 
has  never  taken  a  second  wife,  as  Persian  custom  permits.  His 
daughters  address  their  father  as  “Agha”  (lord),  speak  of 
him  as  the  “  Sarkar  agha  ”  (worshipful  lord) ,  and  hold  him  in 
the  very  highest  respect  as  well  as  affection.  Their  life  is  a  very 
busy  one,  for  from  morning  to  evening  their  services  are  required 
for  the  entertainment  of  guests,  or  as  translators  should  foreign 
ladies  be  amongst  the  visitors,  for  they  are  good  linguists,  and 
for  the  superintendence  of  a  very  irregular  household.  Oriental 
hospitality  is  a  duty,  but  when  the  visitors  are  so  numerous  and 
frequent  as  at  Abbas  Effendi’s  house,  it  must  become  a  duty  not 
without  its  burdens.  “We  never  know  how  many  people  to 
prepare  for  when  ordering  a  meal,”  his  daughter  said  to  me  once 
with  a  smile.  “We  have  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency.  Some¬ 
times  when  a  number  of  Persian  pilgrims  arrive  we  may  have 
as  many  as  twenty  unexpected  guests  to  our  evening  meal.”  In 
the  anderun,  or  women’s  apartments,  the  samovar  is  always 
boiling,  for  every  visitor  is  served  with  a  glass  of  tea  in  the 
Persian  fashion,  and  this  entails  constant  labour.  But  it  is 
cheerfully  performed,  and  though  I  have  practically  lived  in  the 
house  during  a  very  busy  time,  I  never  heard  an  impatient  w’ord 
or  complaint. 

No  Bahai  visits  Haifa  without  first  receiving  a  permission  from 
the  Master.  He  does  not  reeeive  everyone  who  wishes  to  see 
him.  Those  who  have  nothing  but  idle  curiosity  to  prompt  their 
visit  are  not  accorded  interviews.  Indeed,  I  am  told  that  even 
to  believers  he  is  sometimes  difficult  of  access,  so  that  I  have 
been  doubly  fortunate  in  seeing  him  almost  daily  and  in  having 
continual  long  interview- s  with  him.  During  these  interviews, 
one  characteristic,  not,  I  think,  particularly  noticed  by  those  who 
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have  written  about  him,  has  particularly  struck  me.  That  is,  his 
keen  sense  of  humour.  He  has  the  Oriental  habit  of  illustrating 
his  teaching  with  stories,  and  sometimes  these  are  of  a  delight¬ 
fully  ironical  and  amusing  nature.  For  instance,  this  was  a 
story  which  he  told  me,  to  illustrate  the  superstition  and 
ignorance  of  the  Moslem  officials.  It  should  be  first  explained 
that  the  Mohammedan  regards  the  madman  as  a  sacred  person 
and  the  utterances  of  the  insane  as  the  utterances  of  Allah ;  and 
also  that  the  dog  throughout  the  East  is  nothing  but  a  despised 
pariah. 

“  I  -n-as  one  day  visiting  the  Mutessarif  of  Akka,  a  Kurd,  when  a  madman 
entered  the  garden  in  which  we  were  seated.  His  demeanour  was  wild, 
and  his  shirt  blew  open  and  displayed  a  bare  chest.  All  rose  to  their  feet 
as  soon  as  they  perceived  his  insane  condition,  and  the  Mutessarif  gave 
the  madman  the  seat  of  honour.  In  a  moment  a  dog  strayed  in  through 
the  gate  which  the  madman  had  left  open,  and  barked  at  the  company. 
Then  said  the  ^Mutessarif  to  the  madman,  with  great  respect,  ‘  Tell  us,  pray, 
EfPendi,  what  the  dog  is  saying.’  The  madman  replied,  ‘  I  don’t  know.’ 

‘  Surely  your  Excellency  understands  the  language  of  dogs?  ’  ‘  I  don’t 

know,’  repeated  the  madman.  ‘  But  I  am  certain  that  if  your  Excellency 
wished  you  could  translate  for  us  what  the  dog  said.’ 

“  Then  the  madman  turned  and  said  to  the  Ifutessarif,  maliciously, 

‘  Who  told  you  that  I  could  speak  Kurdish?  ’  ” 

And  the  following  anecdote  shows  the  absurdities  which  spring 
from  cleanliness  which  is  purely  ceremonial  and  fanatical. 

“  I  was  one  day  about  to  partake  of  a  meal  at  Tiberias,  when  a  Jewish 
priest  of  a  certain  sect  came  in.  He  was  unwashed  and  unkempt,  and 
smelt  very  disagreeable,  so  that  it  was  unpleasant  to  be  in  the  same  ronn 
with  him.  I  knew  that  if  he  stayed,  I  myself  should  be  prevented  from 
eating  my  food,  but,  nevertheless,  I  invited  him  to  eat  with  me.  But 
when  the  priest  saw  the  food  on  my  table,  he  made  a  gesture  of  abhorrence, 
and  pronounced  the  word  ‘  Taref!  ’  (Unclean).  I  inquired  what  food  the 
man  would  not  consider  unclean.  He  replied  :  ‘  Olives,  and  white  bread, 
and  fish.’  I  then  ordered  these  things  to  be  brought,  but  the  man  replied, 

‘  Do  not  trouble;  I  have  brought  my  food  with  me.’  And,  opening  his 
shirt,  he  drew  out  from  next  his  body  a  small  fish,  which  he  began  to  eat. 

“I  then  said  to  him,  ‘  You  call  the  food  which  I  have  provided  unclean; 
and  yet  that  fish,  which  you  have  carried  in  your  bosom,  you  consider 
clean  food.  Is  it  reasonable?  ’  And  the  man  did  not  know  what  to  answer.” 

His  philosophy  is  essentially  human ,  in  the  highest  and  broadest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  directs  the  attention  of  humanity  not  to 
the  letter,  but  to  the  spirit  of  religion.  I  remember  that  once 
our  discussion  fell  upon  the  question  of  asceticism,  and  I  asked 
whether  the  crushing  of  the  desires  and  needs  of  the  flesh,  in  his 
opinion,  helped  the  soul  in  its  growth  into  the  spiritual  state. 
He  replied  :  — 

“  Asceticism  is  not  necessary.  A  soul  grows  by  the  exercise  of  human 
virtues,  aTid  the  observance  of  human  morals;  and  by  tha  Divine  Favour. 
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The  extreme  asceticism  of  the  saints  was  superstition.  The  mouasticism 
of  the  Christian  Church  was  mistaken.  St.  Paul  was  responsible  for  much 
of  this,  because  in  one  of  his  epistles  he  praises  those  who  do  not  marry, 
and  prophesied  that  sects  would  arise  which  would  not  marry.  St.  Paul 
disapproved  of  marriage.  But  God  did  not  give  us  good  gifts  that  we 
should  reject  them.  He  created  all  these  blessings  that  His  servants 
may  bless  Him.” 

On  another  occasion  an  American  visitor  asked  a  question  about 
fasting,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  spiritual 
life.  He  replied  :  — 

“Fasting  is  a  symbol.  Fasting  signifies  abstinence  from  lust.  Physical 
fasting  is  a  symbol  of  that  abstinence,  and  is  a  reminder;  that  is,  just  as 
a  person  abstains  from  physical  appetites,  he  is  to  abstain  from  self¬ 
appetites  and  self-desires.  But  mere  abstention  from  food  has  no  effect 
on  the  spirit.  It  is  a  mere  symbol,  a  reminder.  Otherwise,  it  is  of  no 
importance.  Fasting  for  this  purpose  does  not  mean  entire  abstinence 
from  food.  The  golden  rule  as  to  food  is.  Do  not  take  too  much  or  too 
little.  Moderation  is  necessary.  There  is  a  sect  in  India  called  the  Jats, 
who  practise  extreme  abstinence,  and  gradually  reduce  their  food  until 
they  exist  on  almost  nothing.  But  their  intelligence  suffers.  A  man  is 
not  fit  to  do  service  for  God  in  brain  or  body  if  he  is  weakened  by  lack 
of  food.  He  cannot  see  clearly.” 

The  American  then  told  him  of  experiments  made  in  America, 
whereby  the  mind  was  supposed  to  benefit  psychically  by  absti¬ 
nence.  He  replied  : — 

“It  is  imagination.  ...  To  sum  up,  God  knows  better  than  all.  He 
has  given  us  an  appetite;  therefore  we  should  eat.  If  the  body  is  deprived 
of  what  is  necessary  to  it,  the  mind  suffers.  God  asks  of  us  according  to 
our  capacity.  If  a  man  who  has  only  sufficient  strength  to  carry  fifty  kilos 
be  biu'dened  with  a  hundred  kilos,  he  will  fall.  Moderation  and  common- 
sense  must  be  used.” 

He  considers  superstition  and  interest  in  miraculous  phenomena 
as  also  tending  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  pursuit  of  real  and 
practical  religion.  His  eldest  daughter  once  said  to  me  :  — 

“We  in  our  religion  do  not  dwell  upon  the  miraculous.  A  man  once 
wrote  a  book  in  which  he  enumerated  the  miracles  of  the  Bab.  Baba  U’llah 
burnt  it,  lest  it  should  be  the  cause  of  later  superstition.  And  he  forbade 
his  people  to  talk  of  these  things.  .  .  .  They  tend  to  lower  a  religion  and 
to  make  people  think  about  the  things  which  are  not  important.  Which 
is  most  important,  the  miracles  or  the  life  of  Christ?  And  yet,  because 
people  have  not  been  able  to  believe  these  miracles,  they  have  doubted  the 
teachings  of  Christ.” 

Bahais  have  no  priests,  no  churches,  no  fixed  order  of  prayers. 
Every  man  is  his  own  priest,  is  responsible  for  his  own  soul- 
growth.  It  is  true  that  Baha  U’llah  wrote  a  book  of  prayers 
destined  to  fit  the  needs  which  may  arise,  but  no  man  is  obliged 
to  use  them.  But  prayer  is  advocated.  I  once  asked  if  prayer 
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was  necessary,  since  presumably  God  knows  the  wishes  of  all 
hearts.  The  Master  replied  :  — 

“  If  one  friend  feels  love  for  another,  he  will  wish  to  say  so.  Though 
he  knows  that  the  friend  is  aware  that  he  loves  him,  he  will  still  wish 
to  say  so.  If  there  is  anyone  that  you  love,  do  you  not  seek  an  opportunity 
to  speak  with  him,  to  speak  lovingly  with  him,  to  bring  him  gifts,  to 
write  him  letters?  If  you  did  not  feel  such  a  desire,  it  would  be  that  you 
did  not  love  your  friend.  God  knows  the  wishes  of  all  hearts.  But  the 
impulse  to  prayer  is  a  natural  one,  springing  from  man’s  love  to  God. 

“  If  there  be  no  love  :  if  there  be  no  pleasure  or  spiritual  enjoyment  in 
prayer,  do  not  pray.  Prayer  should  spring  from  love,  from  the  desire  of 
the  person  to  commune  with  God.  Just  as  a  lover  never  ceases  from 
wishing  to  communicate  with  the  beloved,  so  does  the  lover  of  God  always 
wish  for  constant  communication  with  the  Deity.  Prayer  need  not  be  in 
words,  but  rather  in  thought  and  attitude.  But  if  this  love  and  this 
desire  are  lacking,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  force  them.  Words  without  love 
mean  nothing.  If  a  person  talks  to  you  as  an  unpleasant  duty,  with  no 
love  or  pleasure  in  his  meeting  with  you,  do  you  wish  to  converse  with 
him?  Efforts  should  first  be  made  to  make  attachment  to  God.” 

“But  how  is  this  attachment  to  be  made?”  I  asked.  “How 
is  the  love  of  God  to  be  obtained?  There  are  many  people  in  the 
world  who  admit  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  but  without  any 
emotion.”  The  reply  was  :  — 

“  Knowledge  is  love.  Study,  listen  to  exhortations,  think,  try  to  under¬ 
stand  the  wisdom  and  greatness  of  God.  .  .  .  The  soil  must  be  fertilised 
before  the  seed  be  sown.” 

Another  time,  speaking  of  love,  he  said  :  — 

“Unity  is  love:  it  cannot  be  established  without  love.  Therefore  try, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  be  filled  with  love.  Love  is  perpetual  life,  the  most 
perfect  vitality.  Consider  how  love  has  gathered  us  together  from  the  East 
and  the  West!  If  there  were  no  love  between  us,  our  friendship  would 
have  been  concluded  by  salutations,  such  as  ‘  Good  Morning  ’  and  ‘  Good 
Evening.’  Love  draws  us  in  friendship  to  the  people  of  every  race  and 
religion.  From  whom  we  breathe  the  fragrance  of  this  love  again,  he  is 
a  Bahai,  of  the  people  of  Baha.”  .  .  .  “  The  highest  love  is  independent  of 
any  personal  advantages  which  we  may  draw  from  the  love  of  the  friend. 
If  you  love  truly,  your  love  for  your  friend  will  continue,  even  if  he  treat 
you  ill.  A  man  who  really  loves  God,  will  love  Him  whether  he  be  ill, 
or  sad,  or  unfortunate.  He  does  not  love  God  because  He  has  created  him 
— his  life  may  be  full  of  dissatisfactions  and  miseries.  He  does  not  love 
God  because  He  has  given  him  health  or  wealth,  because  these  may  dis¬ 
appear  at  any  moment.  He  does  not  love  Him  because  He  has  given 
him  the  strength  of  youth,  because  old  age  will  surely  come  upon  him. 
The  reason  for  his  love  is  not  because  he  is  grateful  for  certain  mercies 
and  benefits.  No. 

“  The  Lover  of  God  desires  and  adores  Him  because  He  is  Perfection 
and  because  of  His  Perfections.  Love  should  be  the  very  essence  of  love, 
and  not  dependent  on  outward  manifestations. 

“  A  moth  loves  the  light,  though  his  wings  are  burnt.  Though  his  wings 
are  singed,  he  throws  himself  against  the  flame.  He  does  not  love  the 
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light  because  it  has  conferred  some  benefit  upon  him.  Therefore  he  hovers 
round  the  light,  though  he  sacrifice  his  wings. 

“  This  is  the  highest  degree  of  love.  Without  this  abandonment,  this 
ecstasy,  love  is  imperfect. 

"  The  Lover  of  God  loves  Him  for  Himself,  not  for  his  own  sake.” 

This  high,  mystical  fervour,  these  spiritual  ideals,  constitute 
the  real  life  of  Bahaism.  “When  true  knowledge  begins,  earthly 
knowledge  drops  away,”  a  Bahai  said  to  me  once,  speaking  with 
some  amazement  of  the  habit  that  European  visitors  have  of 
asking  purely  metaphysical  questions.  To  their  minds  many  of 
these  questions  are  both  futile  and  unnecessary.  To  endeavour 
to  compass  the  universe  with  any  philosophical  theory  appears 
almost  absurd  to  them.  The  spiritual  life,  when  entered  upon, 
is  beyond  reason.  Baba  U’llah  wrote  :  — 

"When  the  fire  of  love  is  become  ablaze. 

The  harvest  of  reason  will  be  wholly  consumed." 

This,  and  the  practical  endeavour  to  bring  about  the  Kingdom 
of  Love  upon  earth,  occupies  their  energies.  I  have  often  com¬ 
mented  to  outsiders  upon  the  atmosphere  of  radiating  happiness 
which  surrounds  most  Bahais.  I  have  found  them  sincere,  unlike 
other  Orientals.  And  their  warm  hospitality  and  friendliness  is 
unfailing.  I  cannot  enumerate  the  many  kindnesses  which  I  have 
received,  kindnesses  which  I  have  been  totally  unable  to  return 
in  any  way.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  me  one  day, 
Abbas  Effendi  said  ;  — 

"  The  religionists  of  the  world  have  forsaken  the  essence  of  the  teaching 
and  hold  to  the  letter.  It  is  as  if  the  students  in  a  college  quarrelled 
and  disputed  w’ith  each  other  as  to  which  master  was  the  best,  instead 
of  attending  to  the  lessons  which  were  given  by  those  masters.  The 
religious  conceptions  of  every  creed  postulate  the  existence  of  a  medium, 
or  intermediary  between  God  and  man.  The  spiritual  teaching  of  each 
medium,  the  W'ord  of  God,  whether  Moses,  or  Elijah,  or  Christ,  or 
Mahomet,  was  the  same.  The  light  is  the  same.  The  mediums  are 
identical,  that  is,  derive  their  radiance  from  the  same  source.  Moses, 
Mahomet,  Christ — what  are  these  but  names?  What  do  names,  mere 
words,  matter?  And  yet  people  quarrel  about  these  names.  And  the 
teaching  is  that  the  true  object  of  religion,  of  spiritual  progress,  is  to  make 
every  soul  reflect  the  Divine.  Each  soul  must  become  radiant  as  a  lamp. 
And  this  is  our  message,  our  mission.  Wo  must  labour  night  and  day  to 
establish  unity  and  solidarity  among  humanity.  Enough  of  quarrels,  back¬ 
bitings,  and  criticisms.  See  how  the  Catholics  abuse  the  Protestants,  and 
the  Protestants  the  Catholics.  Do  they  love  each  other  as  Christ 
commanded?  Have  they  a  brotherly  feeling  towards  each  other? 
And  so  with  many  other  sects,  even  in  one  religion,  the  Christian.  .  .  . 
But  we  (the  Bahais)  hope  that  these  difficulties  may  be  removed, 
that  all  may  please  one  another,  until  the  Word  of  God,  with  all  its 
perfections,  may  bring  them  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

Once  I  asked  him  :  “What  is  essential  in  the  belief  of  a 
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Bahai?”  We  were  in  the  low,  white  house  of  one  of  the  Persian 
exiles  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  wind  conveyed  the 
scent  of  almond-blossom  from  the  hillside.  Abbas  Effendi  was 
seated  on  the  divan  by  the  open  window,  and  was  gazing  towards 
the  sea  beneath  us.  The  kindly  face  beneath  the  white  turban 
was  turned  to  me  after  a  moment,  and  with  a  smile  in  his  tired 
blue  eyes  he  answered  :  — 

“  To  be  a  Bahai  simply  means  to  love  all  the  world,  to  love  humanity 
and  try  to  serve  it :  to  work  for  the  universal  peace  and  the  universal 
brotherhood.” 

I  have  said  that  Abbas  Elfendi  is  fond  of  flowers.  He  is,  in 
fact,  like  his  father.  Baba  U’llah,  an  ardent  lover  of  nature. 
His  favourite  flower  is  the  pink  Persian  rose,  not  unlike  a  larger 
Dorothy  Perkins,  with  pink,  fragile  petals  and  an  extremely 
sweet  perfume.  He  likes  to  have  these  roses  strewn  upon  the 
table  whenever  he  has  guests.  He  has  a  great  love  for  Mount 
Carmel,  and  I  have  often  met  him  with  a  few  followers  on  the 
little  platform,  planted  with  rose  trees,  before  the  tomb  of  the 
Bab  half-way  up  the  mountain  side ;  for  the  body  of  the  martyred 
saint  was  secured  by  his  followers  and  eventually  interred  on 
Carmel.  From  this  little  rose-garden,  tended  lovingly  by  the 
Persians,  one  has  a  wonderful  view  of  the  flower-covered  slopes 
of  the  mountain,  the  little  red  and  white  town  of  Haifa  below, 
and  then  the  wide  blue  bay  with  its  long  crescent  of  sandy  beach, 
on  the  further  side  of  which  Akka  lies  close  to  the  water’s  edge 
within  her  fortified  walls,  white  as  the  breast  of  a  sea-gull. 

One  April  afternoon,  when  w'e  had  met  by  chance  in  the  rose- 
garden  and  were  afterwards  drinking  glasses  of  Persian  tea  in 
one  of  the  cool,  high  ante-chambers  of  the  tomb,  he  remarked  :  — 

“  This  mountain  is  a  holy  mountain  :  it  has  always  been  a  sacred  place. 
The  prophets  have  always  loved  this  mountain.  Christ  has  trodden  on  its 
paths;  Elijah  lived  on  it.  The  wind  is  sweet  on  it,  the  flowers  are  many, 
the  view  is  wonderful.  When  you  come  up  the  mountain,  there  are  many 
fragrances  which  reach  you :  the  clean  air  gladdens  you,  the  beauty 
refreshes  you.  So  the  mind  is  made  pure  on  this  mountain,  the  thoughts 
are  cleansed,  the  spirit  turns  to  God.” 

Every  Persian  pilgrim  visits  Akka  when  he  comes  to  Haifa,  as 
it  was  the  scene  of  Baha  U’llah’s  long  imprisonment,  and  the 
spot  from  which  most  of  his  teachings  were  given  out  into  the 
w'orld.  I,  too,  went,  curious  to  see  the  environments  of  Abbas 
Effendi’s  youth  and  manhood,  and  the  spots  which  are  regarded 
as  hallowed  by  Bahais  of  the  East  and  West.  I  went  with  a 
gentle  old  Persian  and  his  wife  and  daughter  in  one  of  the  high 
carriages  used  for  the  voyage  between  Haifa  and  Akka,  for  two 
rivers  have  to  be  forded — the  Kishon,  from  which  Elijah  took 
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water  to  pour  over  his  sacrifice,  and  the  Na’amein  (the  Two 
Yeses),  the  river  Belus  of  the  Phoenicians.  This  latter  river 
owes  its  name  to  the  tradition  that  Mahomet,  when  going  from 
Carmel  to  Akka,  was  asked  by  his  followers  whether  they  were  to 
ford  the  Kishon.  He  replied,  “Na’am”  (Yes).  But  w’hen  they 
came  to  the  Belus  they  asked  again ;  he  answ’ered  somewhat 
impatiently,  “Na’am,  na’am  !  ”  (Yes!  yes!) 

As  we  drove  along  the  sand,  sometimes  going  into  the  sea,  the 
Mirza  talked  of  the  teaching  of  Baha  U ’llah,  for  whose  sake,  years 
ago,  he  had  left  the  world  to  settle  in  Akka  and  share  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  his  co-religionists.  He  is  of  a  very  good  family, 
and  had  a  career  open  to  him  in  Persia  ;  but  studying  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bahais,  he  became  filled  with  the  longing  to  learn  at  the 
very  feet  of  the  Master.  He  sent  to  ask  permission.  Baha  U’llah 
sent  him  these  verses  : — 

“  Come  not  if  love  of  life  thou  still  must  own. 

But  come,  if  giving  life  and  mind,  nor  come  alone. 

This  is  the  Path  if  thou  Baha  wouldst  meet. 

If  not,  abide  afar,  nor  trouble  pilgrim  feet.” 

After  this,  in  his  own  words,  “I  sent  another  supplication.  I 
begged  thus  :  ‘0  my  Lord,  is  it  meet  that,  rich  as  Thou  art.  Thou 
shouldst  turn  away  from  the  door  of  Bounty  one  so  poor,  so 
humble  even  as  I?’  This  time  permission  was  granted  me,  and 
I  proceeded  on  my  journey  there.” 

His  wife  and  daughter  had  their  ru-bandehha  raised  as  we  rode 
along  in  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  in  the  best  of  spirits  we 
laughed  and  talked  all  the  way  to  Akka,  which  is  a  purely  Oriental 
tow'n,  almost  entirely  Moslem,  with  its  palm-shaded  mosque, 
its  vaulted  streets,  and  the  caravans  of  camels  w'hich  pad  their 
haughty  way  through  the  narrow  alleys.  There  we  visited  the 
house  in  which  Abbas  Effendi  lived  before  his  removal  to  Haifa. 
His  once  carefully-tended  garden  in  the  forecourt  had  been 
trampled  down  ruthlessly  by  the  lawless  Arabs ;  but  wdthin  the 
little  garden  was  still  sweet  with  flowers,  and  weeded  and 
watered  by  the  few  Persians  who  take  care  of  the  place  since 
Abbas  Effendi  and  his  family  have  left.  A  small  number  of 
Persian  pilgrims  were  also  staying  in  the  big,  empty  house,  now- 
only  occasionally  visited  by  the  Master.  One  of  the  women 
prepared  us  a  lemonade.  She  was  a  Parsee  from  India,  I  was 
informed,  and  her  history  was  a  sad  one.  Her  husband  became 
a  Bahai  in  India,  and  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  new  religion. 
A  certain  Englishman,  also  a  Bahai,  w-as  in  India,  on  his  w-ay 
to  Persia,  when  he  suddenly  fell  ill  of  a  terrible  form  of  plague. 
There  was  no  hospital  within  reach,  and  the  natives  would  not 
go  near  him,  but  the  Parsee  nursed  him  devotedly  through  the. 
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illness.  The  Englishman  recovered,  but  the  Parsee  sickened  and 
died.  His  widow  sold  all  that  they  possessed,  and  came  to  Akka 
with  her  two  little  boys,  in  order  to  be  near  Abbas  Effendi.  The 
eldest  died  from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  her  other  little 
son  she  sent  to  the  Englishman  for  whom  her  husband  had  given 
his  life,  so  that  he  might  learn  English  and  French,  and  be 
enabled  to  serve  the  cause.  She  has  certainly  given  all  that 
she  has. 

Another  of  the  Bahais  there,  Mirza  Haidar  Ali,  was  especially 
interesting  as  being  a  contemporary  of  Baba  U’llah  himself.  He 
was  a  venerable,  smiling  old  man,  with  long  Persian  robes  and 
a  spotlessly  white  turban.  As  we  had  travelled  along,  the  Persian 
ladies  had  laughingly  spoken  of  a  beautiful  young  man,  who  they 
were  sure  would  captivate  me.  They  would  make  a  match 
between  us,  they  said. 

This  now  proved  to  be  the  aged  Mirza,  whose  kindly,  humorous 
old  eyes  twinkled  merrily  as  he  heard  what  they  had  prophesied, 
and  joined  in  their  laughter.  They  did  not  cover  before  him. 
Afterwards  the  ladies  told  me  something  of  his  history.  He  was 
imprisoned  for  fourteen  years  during  the  time  of  the  persecution. 
At  one  time,  when  he  was  being  transferred  from  one  prison  to 
another  many  days’  journey  away,  he  and  his  fellow-prisoner, 
another  Bahai,  were  carried  on  donkeys,  head  downwards,  with 
their  feet  and  hands  secured.  Haidar  Ali  laughed  and  sang  gaily. 
So  they  beat  him  unmercifully,  and  said,  “Now  will  you  sing?” 
But  he  answered  them  that  he  was  more  glad  than  before,  since 
he  had  been  given  the  pleasure  of  enduring  something  for  the 
sake  of  God. 

He  never  married,  and  in  Akka  was  one  of  the  most  constant 
and  loved  companions  of  Baha  U’llah.  I  remarked  upon  his 
cheerful  appearance,  and  added,  “But  all  you  Bahais  look  happy.” 
Mirza  Haidar  Ali  said  :  “Sometimes  we  have  surface  troubles, 
but  that  cannot  touch  our  happiness.  The  heart  of  those  who 
belong  to  the  Malekoot  (Kingdom  of  God)  is  like  the  sea  :  when 
the  wind  is  rough  it  troubles  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  two 
metres  down  there  is  perfect  calm  and  clearness.”  They  told 
him  that  I  was  seeing  much  of  Abbas  Effendi.  He  turned  to 
me  and  said  :  “They  tell  me  that  you  are  clever,  that  you  have 
travelled,  and  read  many  books  and  seen  many  people.  You 
have  talked  with  philosophers,  learned  persons,  and  psychologists 
(those  who  study  the  soul).  Have  you  ever  seen  anyone  like 
Abdul  Baha?” 

I  said,  no,  I  had  never  met  anyone  like  him. 

He  said  :  “He  is  a  teacher  of  the  Kingdom.  If  you  leave  your 
studies  and  all  the  world,  and  follow  him,  you,  too,  will  be  of  the 
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Kingdom.  When  you  and  he  have  the  same  heart,  when  you 
enter  into  his  ways  and  thoughts,  then  you  will  belong  to  the 
Kingdom.  You  have  instruction,  and  Peter  was  a  poor  man,  an 
ignorant  fisherman — but  could  you  do  what  he  has  done?  ”  Then 
he  ended,  “All  your  learning  is  good,  but  you  must  forget  it,  and 
become  like  a  child.” 

After  seeing  the  outside  of  the  house  in  which  the  seventy 
prisoners  were  confined  in  two  rooms  when  Balia  U’llah  first 
came  to  Akka,  we  drove  out  to  the  garden  of  the  Kizwan — which 
means  the  Garden  of  God.  The  garden  has  a  pretty  history. 
Baha  U’llah  had  suffered  very  much  from  his  long  confinement, 
and  his  followers,  as  soon  as  the  conditions  of  their  imprisonment 
allowed  it,  put  their  money  together  and  bought  a  piece  of  land 
just  outside  Akka,  and  made  a  garden  there  for  him  themselves. 
Here  Baha  U’llah  used  to  write  and  teach.  The  Rizwan  lies  in 
the  division  of  the  Na’amein,  so  that  the  river  runs  on  both  sides 
of  it.  It  is  full  of  every  imaginable  kind  of  flower  :  the  bees 
and  butterflies  run  riot  in  it,  and  the  prodigal  Oriental  spring 
fills  the  air  with  a  hundred  scents.  On  one  side  a  little  square, 
paved  with  white  marble  and  black  and  white  pebbles,  has  steps 
leading  down  to  the  river,  and  an  artificial  shallow  marble  conduit 
in  the  centre  conducts  water  from  the  fountain  just  above, 
through  the  square  and  into  the  river,  with  a  very  gentle  and 
cooling  sound.  In  this  square  grow  two  huge  mulberry  trees, 
with  a  wooden  table  beneath,  and  round  it  are  wude  benches, 
painted  blue  and  white  and  stained  by  sun  and  w’ind.  In  summer, 
so  thick  is  the  foliage  and  so  wide  the  spreading  branches  of  the 
mulberry  trees,  this  square  is  like  a  green  tent ;  but  when  I  was 
there  the  leaves  were  still  not  fully  grown,  and  the  shade  partial 
and  speckled. 

On  the  table  beneath  the  mulberry  trees,  chicken,  lettuces, 
vegetables  cooked  into  a  cake,  eggs,  and  Persian  sweetmeat  were 
served.  In  addition  to  this,  the  gardener’s  wife  fried  us  some 
fish  that  we  had  bought  on  our  way  from  fishermen  who  were 
drawing  in  their  nets  as  we  passed.  Oranges  finished  the  meal, 
and  we  all  washed  our  hands,  faces,  and  mouths,  Persian 
fashion,  in  the  river.  This  little  paved  square  used  to  be  a 
favourite  haunt  of  Baha  U’llah,  and  the  corner  in  which  he  sat 
and  taught  is  marked  by  a  couple  of  potted  plants,  one  in  a  rusty 
petroleum  tin,  placed  there  by  the  gardeners  to  prevent  others 
from  using  a  spot  so  hallowed  by  memories  of  the  prophet.  Here, 
too,  he  used  to  write  on  summer  evenings,  by  the  light  of  a  big 
lantern  suspended  in  the  overhanging  branches.  All  around  the 
square  lies  the  garden,  threaded  in  and  out  by  paths,  over  which 
the  marigolds  sometimes  grew  riot,  as  if  the  garden  were  spilling 
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its  gold,  and  encroaching  on  the  more  utilitarian  beaten  ways. 
In  the  beds  behind  us  as  we  ate  our  lunch,  around  the  small  white 
marble  fountain  which  fed  the  artificial  stream,  I  saw  Mary 
lilies  ready  to  burst  their  sheaths,  red  and  pink  roses,  carnations, 
white  stocks,  marigolds,  verbena,  violets,  tall  Chinese  lilies,  and 
sapphire  lupins.  Presently  we  walked  in  the  garden,  picking 
flowers  and  oranges  as  we  went.  Further  up,  more  steps  lead 
into  the  river — date-palms  grow  on  the  further  bank — and  here 
on  hot  days,  when  the  colony  was  in  Akka,  the  Persian  girls  used 
to  come  down  and  bathe.  Then  we  visited  the  peacocks,  penned 
together  at  the  end  of  a  marigold-bordered  path,  and  the  little 
summer-house  where  Baha  U’llah  used  to  write.  It  has  many 
windows,  and  directly  below  them  grows  a  little  garden,  full  of 
sweet-smelling  flowers — for  Baha  U’llah  loved  the  heavier  garden 
scents  which  draw  the  moth,  and  are  most  fragrant  at  nightfall. 
Here  grew  orange  trees  in  blossom,  jessamine,  white  stocks, 
frisias  and  lilies,  so  that  the  incense  of  their  white  blossoms  should 
rise  to  the  open  windows  of  the  summer-house.  The  room  was 
barely  furnished,  and  has  never  been  used  by  anyone  since  his 
death.  A  tray  with  a  tea-pot  and  cups,  the  bedding,  his  chair, 
enclosed  in  a  protecting  case,  and  his  writing-table  are  all  there. 
It  is  the  habit  of  the  gardeners  to  light  the  candle  every  evening, 
in  memory  of  him  whom  they  call  the  Greatest  of  Lights. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  gardeners,  and  I  feel  that  they  should  be 
spoken  of,  as  their  loving  attention  keeps  the  Rizwan  in  all  its 
beauty.  They  are  twins,  and  so  alike  that  one  can  scarcely 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  Abol  Kassem  and  Ibrahime,  his 
brother,  joined  the  Bahais  as  children,  when  the  persecutions 
were  at  their  height  in  Teheran,  and  large  numbers  of  the 
adherents  of  the  new  faith  were  being  slaughtered  daily.  At 
fourteen  they  left  their  parents  and  the  land  which  they  were 
to  have  inherited,  and  came  to  Akka  to  serve  Baha  U’llah,  and 
when  he  died,  Abbas  Effendi.  They  tend  the  garden,  and  live 
in  it  :  it  is  their  child,  so  to  speak,  and  they  spend  the  days  in 
the  pleasant  thousand  and  one  attentions  that  it  needs,  for  a 
garden  is  like  a  lovely  coquette,  who  needs  constant  ministrations 
and  care,  lest  her  beauty  be  impaired  by  neglect. 

Then  we  visited  the  tomb  of  the  great  teacher,  a  mile  away 
across  sandy  ways,  around  which  another  garden  has  been 
planted.  Inside,  a  roofed  courtyard  is  full  of  palms  and  more 
delicate  plants,  the  path  which  encircles  it  being  spread  with  fine 
Persian  rugs.  The  tomb  itself  is  very  sunny  and  silent.  The 
light  streams  in  through  veiled  windows,  and  the  carpet  that 
covered  the  portion  of  the  flooring  beneath  which  the  body  has 
been  laid  is  of  a  tender  green.  The  curtain  at  the  entrance  is 
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green  too.  Above  the  tomb  is  the  simple  inscription  “Baba,”  in 
Persian  script  on  an  illuminated  background,  and  around  the 
square  of  green  carpet  lamps  and  candles  and  flowers  are  placed. 
That  is  all.  There  are  none  of  the  symbols  of  grief,  none  of  the 
ugly  trappings  which  we  Westerns  associate  with  death.  It  is 
the  silent  room  in  an  empty  house — and  nothing  further. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  before  I  left  Akka,  I  went  with 
the  Persian  ladies  for  a  moment  to  the  little  Bahai  cemetery  just 
outside  Akka.  We  left  our  carriage  and  walked  over  the  grass, 
thick  with  wild  flowers,  towards  the  small  group  of  exiled  tombs, 
which  are  set  back  from  the  road.  Over  the  graves  were  white 
marble  stones  with  inscriptions  in  the  beautiful,  elaborate  Persian 
script,  some  of  which  my  companions  translated  for  me.  I 
cannot  remember  the  exact  wording,  but  one  ran  something  like 
this.  It  was  for  a  Persian  girl  :  — 

“This  sweet  and  fragrant  flower  was  plucked  by  God  for  the  Malekoot, 
that  its  transplanted  perfume  might  gladden  Him.” 

And  here  lies  Abbas  Effendi’s  only  son,  his  mother,  his 
brother,  and  others  of  the  family  of  Baha  U’llah.  They  pointed 
me  out  the  grave  of  one  old  Persian  who  had  committed  suicide. 
He  had  followed  Baha  U’llah  into  exile  and  shared  his  imprison¬ 
ment.  Fifteen  days  after  the  death  of  the  “Blessed  Perfection” 
he  was  missing.  And  several  days  afterwards  they  found  his 
body  floating  in  the  sea.  Just  before  he  had  drowned  himself  he 
wrote  in  Persian  verse  that  he  could  not  endure  life  without  his 
master,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  join  him. 

I  have  spoken  at  such  length  of  the  followers  of  Baha  and  his 
successor,  because  each  contributes  by  his  personal  enthusiasm 
to  this  other-worldly,  fairy-tale  atmosphere  which  constitutes  the 
charm  of  converse  with  them.  Haidar  Ali,  the  Parsees,  the 
twin  gardeners,  and  my  companions  are  all  typical  Bahais.  And 
to  judge  of  the  strength  and  vitality  of  a  movement,  one  judges 
it  not  so  much  by  its  head  as  by  its  follow'ers.  There  is  a  power, 
there  is  a  force  in  Bahaism  which,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  may 
make  it  one  of  the  elements  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  history 
of  the  future.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  politics  of  the  Near  East.  No  movement,  however 
rational,  has  any  continued  vitality  among  any  Eastern  people 
unless  it  be  religious.  Enthusiasm,  romance,  and  impulse  to 
action,  to  the  Oriental,  are  centred  entirely  in  his  religious  life. 
Even  when  he  has  ceased,  under  European  influences,  to  believe 
in  his  ancient  creeds,  his  subconscious  ego  is  governed  by  this 
inherited  sense.  So  that  progressivism  in  the  East  must,  in 
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order  to  permeate  the  masses,  be  a  religious  progressivism.  And 
this  is  exactly  what  Bahaism  provides.  It  appeals  to  the  religious 
sense.  It  makes  converts  in  Islam,  both  Shiah  and  Sunni.  It 
turns  fanaticism  into  tolerance,  retrogression  into  progression, 
Sauls  with  fire  and  sword  in  their  hands  into  Pauls  preaching 
brotherly  love  and  goodwill.  And  it  is  precisely  this  alchemist 
power  in  Bahaism  which  might  make  it  a  factor  of  untold  value 
to  us  in  our  solution  of  the  Young  Egyptian  problem ;  just  as  it 
is  likely  to  smooth  the  way  of  the  French  Government  if  it  gains 
a  permanent  foothold  in  North  Africa.  It  may  become  corrupt 
in  the  course  of  time ;  it  may  lose  the  white-hot  fervour  of  its 
first  purity  ;  the  clouds  of  glory  that  trail  behind  it  may  drop  away 
when  the  first  childhood  of  the  faith  has  departed;  but  it  can 
never  be  any  other  than  a  civilising  and  broadening  influence. 

E.  S.  Stevens. 


THE  WANING  OF  RACHEL’S  STAR. 


It  was  in  the  course  of  her  Russian  tour,  and  after  her  popularity 
in  Paris  had  shown  signs  of  fading,  that  Rachel  reached  the 
acme  of  her  glory. 

The  Crimean  War  was  imminent — its  rumblings  were  already 
in  the  air.  It  was  easy  to  represent  that  she  was  proposing  to 
make  sport  for  the  enemies  of  France;  and  she  was,  in  fact, 
accused,  alike  by  journalists  and  by  caricaturists,  of  unscrupulous 
and  unpatriotic  greed.  But  the  charges  did  not  trouble  her. 
Glory  was  more  to  her  than  patriotism — and  so  was  money. 
She  believed  that  she  could  reconquer  France  in  St.  Petersburg, 
just  as  England  had  conquered  France  in  Canada  and  the  Indies  ; 
and  she  set  out,  in  that  belief,  for  the  Russian  Eldorado  early 
in  1854. 

There  were  those,  even  among  her  compatriots,  who  encouraged 
her.  Ponsard,  the  dramatist,  who  w^as  in  love  with  her  (though 
she  only  returned  his  love  with  friendship),  did  so  for  one.  He 
encouraged  her  not  only  to  seek  ai^plause,  but  also  to  accumulate 
wealth.  It  was  right,  he  told  her,  that  she  should  grow  rich, 
right  that  she  should  bequeath  a  great  fortune  to  her  children, 
right  that  she  should  guarantee  herself  against  ever  being  brought 
to  beg  her  bread  miserably  like  poor  Mile.  Georges  who,  after 
having  been  the  mistress  of  an  Emperor,  had  fallen  to  be  accorded 
a  “benefit”  by  her  fellow-artists.  And  he  made  her  a  present  of 
a  precedent  for  her  conduct. 

My  friend  Voltaire,’  he  wrote,  ‘  who  was  common  sense  incarnate,  often 
used  to  say  :  “  I  early  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  man  of  letters  without 
money  would  have  no  consideration  paid  to  him.  So  I  began  by  making  my 
fortune,  and,  after  I  had  made  it,  I  wrote  as  I  chose,  and  was  able  to 
impose  my  ideas  on  the  world.  My  riches  have  given  authority  to  my 
writings.  ’ 

“That  is  what  Voltaire  did.  That  is  what  I  should  have  done  if  I  had 
been  able  to.  That  is  what  Rachel  is  able  to  do,  and  Rachel  is  quite  right 
to  do  it.” 

And  Rachel  did  it.  Within  a  fortnight  of  her  arrival  she  had 
remitted  £3,200  to  her  father,  with  instructions  to  invest  it  in 
house  property.  Her  total  gains  were  about  £12,000;  and  the 
contemplation  of  them  filled  her  with  so  much  pride  that  she 
wrote  contemptuously  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  as  la  grande 
hovtique  degenerie. 

Nor  were  her  social  successes  of  less  account  than  her  artistic 
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triumphs.  She  received  presents  from  the  Tsar,  the  Tsarina, 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  and  the  rest  of  the  Russian  aristocracy — 
caskets,  and  furs,  and  jewels,  and  every  imaginable  article  of 
silver  plate,  from  salad  bowls  to  salt-cellars.  A  swarm  of 
admirers  arose,  and  Ponsard  was  informed  that  several  of  them 
admired  pour  le  bon  motif,  and  offered  their  hands  as  w’ell  as 
their  hearts.  Her  mother  was  told  of  the  crowds  which  followed 
her  through  the  streets,  and — crowming  glory — of  the  banquet 
given  in  her  honour  at  the  Imperial  Palace.  “Fancy  that  1  ”  she 
exclaimed.  “Me  !  The  daughter  of  Father  and  Mother  Felix  I  ” 
And  then  followed  the  graphic  description  : — 

“  There  were  only  thirty  guests !  But  what  guests  they  were  I  The  im¬ 
perial  family,  the  grand  dukes,  the  archdukes,  the  little  dukes!  And  all 
this  medley  of  princes  and  princesses,  curious  and  attentive,  devouring  me 
with  their  eyes,  watching  my  least  movement,  listening  to  my  least  word, 
observing  my  smiles,  never  taking  their  eyes  oft  me.  But  don’t  imagine 
that  I  felt  embarrassed.  Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world.  I  behaved  just  as 
usual,  at  all  events  until  the  middle  of  the  banquet — everyone  seeming  to 
be  much  more  interested  in  me  than  in  the  menu.  Presently  they  proceeded 
to  drink  my  health,  and  then  there  was  a  most  extraordinary  spectacle.  In 
order  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  me,  the  young  archdukes  left  their  places, 
climbed  on  to  their  chairs,  and  even  put  their  feet  on  the  table,  and  almost 
in  the  dishes,  without  seeming  to  shock  anyone,  for  even  the  princes  in  this 
country  are  still  rather  like  savages.  Then  they  shouted  their  bravoes  loud 
enough  to  deafen  me,  and  called  upon  me  to  respond.  To  respond  to  a 
toast  by  reciting  a  fragment  of  a  tragedy  was  rather  a  strange  idea,  but  I 
was  not  to  be  disconcerted  by  such  a  trifle  as  that.  I  rose  and,  pushing 
back  my  chair,  assumed  the  most  tragic  gesture  in  my  repertory,  and  gave 
them  the  great  scene  in  Phedre.  Then  there  was  a  silence  like  death — you 
could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  All  my  auditors  listened  religiously,  leaning 
forward,  gaping  at  me,  contenting  themselves  with  stifled  cries  and  gestures 
of  admiration.  Then,  when  I  had  finished,  there  was  a  fresh  outburst  of 
cheers,  and  fresh  toasts  and  clinking  of  glasses  which,  for  an  instant,  quite 
bewildered  me.  Presently  I  too  got  excited  by  the  wine  and  the  flowers  and 
the  enthusiasm,  which  was  very  pleasing  to  my  pride,  and  I  rose  again  and 
chanted  the  Russian  national  anthem.  Then  enthusiasm  was  no  longer  the 
word — it  was  a  case  of  delirium.  They  thronged  round  me,  and  shook  my 
hands,  and  thanked  me.  I  was  the  greatest  tragedienne  in  the  world — the 
greatest  tragedienne  of  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future — and  so  on  for 
a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour. 

“  But  there  comes  an  end  even  to  the  best  of  things,  and  the  hour  for 
retiring  had  struck.  I  withdrew  with  the  same  royal  dignity  with  which 
I  had  arrived,  escorted  to  the  grand  staircase  by  the  same  grand  duke,  who 
was  very  gallant,  though  very  ceremonious.  Then  there  arrived  gigantic 
powdered  valets,  one  of  them  carrying  my  cloak.  I  put  it  on,  and  they 
escorted  me  to  my  carriage,  which  was  surrounded  by  other  footmen, 
holding  torches  to  illuminate  my  departure.” 

So  she  rattled  on,  breathlessly  and  ungrammatically  as  usual, 
confusing  archdukes  and  grand  dukes  with  artless  ignorance,  and 
obviously  intoxicated  with  delight.  Of  all  her  triumphs  this  v.^as 
unquestionably  the  most  spectacular.  One  can  imagine  her 
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reflecting,  if  she  had  been  capable  of  such  reflections,  that  art 
has  no  nationality,  and  that  posterity  begins  at  the  frontier ;  for 
the  men  who  thus  worshipped  her  as  a  goddess  were  the  men 
who  were  presently  to  be  the  enemies  of  her  country,  and  they 
knew  it,  and  made  no  secret  of  their  knowledge.  They  boasted 
to  her  that  they  expected  presently  to  be  drinking  the  French 
champagne  in  France.  She  had  wit  enough  to  reply  that  she 
hardly  thought  the  French  Government  was  likely  to  supply 
champagne  to  prisoners  of  w^ar ;  but  she  had  not  wit  enough 
to  perceive  that  the  speech  was  an  affront  which  effectually 
neutralised  all  the  remarkable  homage  paid  to  her. 

France,  at  any  rate,  did  not  consider  that  her  repartee  re¬ 
deemed  her  unpatriotic  conduct  in  making  sport  for  the  enemies 
of  France.  Nor  was  France  favourably  impressed  by  her  descrip¬ 
tion  of  her  profits  as  “spoils  of  war  taken  from  the  enemy.”' 
That  sentiment  had  too  Hebrew  a  ring  to  gain  the  applause  of 
the  French.  It  was  counterbalanced  by  stories  to  the  effect 
that  Rachel  was  the  last  Frenchwoman  to  leave  Russia  before 
the  war,  and  that  she  had  been  inclined  to  smile  on  the  proposal 
that  the  Tsar  should  detain  her  as  a  hostage. 

So  that,  at  the  very  acme  of  her  glory,  Rachel’s  position  was 
beginning  to  be  undermined.  She  went  back  to  a  Paris  which, 
if  not  yet  hostile,  was,  at  least,  disposed  to  be  hostile;  and  she 
awakened  from  her  dream  of  fame  and  diamonds  to  find  certain 
grim  realities  awaiting  her  :  illness  in  her  family,  dramatic 
authors  in  a  quarrelsome  mood,  and  a  young  and  formidable 
rival  aspiring  to  supplant  her.  In  particular,  she  returned  to  a 
trial  of  strength  wdth  Ernest  Legouve,  whom  success  had  made 
sensitive  and  arrogant,  and  who  felt  himself  in  a  position  to 
boast  that,  if  he  had  not  made  Rachel’s  reputation,  at  all  events 
he  could  do  a  good  deal  towards  unmaking  it. 

Legouve,  in  collaboration  with  Scribe,  had  written  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur  for  her.  “You  have  found,”  Scribe  had  told  him 
when  he  proposed  the  subject,  “the  only  means  of  making  Rachel 
speak  in  prose  ” ;  and  Scribe  seems  to  have  been  right.  The 
success  of  the  piece,  at  any  rate,  had  been  immense ;  and  the 
creator  and  the  interpreter  had  become  the  best  friends  in  the 
world.  Rachel  had  gone  so  far  as  to  take  Legouve  into  her 
confidence  concerning  her  “inner  thoughts  ” — or  what  he  believed 
to  be  such.  “There  is  in  me,”  she  had  assured  him,  “a  Rachel 
ten  times  superior  to  the  Rachel  whom  you  know.  I  have  not 
been  one  quarter  as  great  as  I  might  have  been.  I  had  talent, 
but  I  might  have  had  genius.  If  only  I  had  been  differently 
brought  up.  .  .  .  When  I  think  of  that,  such  a  regret  steals 
over  me.  .  .  .” 

4  B 
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Et  cetera,  et  cetera;  Legouve  cynically  wondering  whether 
she  had  deceived  herself  or  was  consciously  playing  a  comedv. 

He  probably  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion  when,  two  days 
later,  she  struck  the  first  hard  blow  in  the  quarrel  which 
was  not  to  end  until  he  had  set  up  a  rival  to  supersede 
her ;  the  causa  teterrirna  belli  being  his  new  play,  written 
specially  for  Rachel  at  her  request,  and  on  the  understanding 
that  she  would  reward  the  author  by  thanking  him  in  a  letter 
“without  a  single  mistake  in  spelling.” 

Legouvd  had  accepted  the  promise  as  the  “valuable  considera¬ 
tion”  of  an  agreement,  and  had  set  to  work  upon  MMee. 
Euripides  had  dealt  with  the  theme  before  him,  but  he  was 
convinced  that  he  could  improve  upon  Euripides.  Where 
Euripides  had  contented  himself  with  relating,  he  would  present. 
Medea  should  not  kill  her  children  behind  the  scenes,  but  on 
the  stage.  There  should  be  other  horrors  of  the  sort  which 
Horace  deprecates  but  modern  taste  accepts,  and  these  should 
furnish  Rachel  wdth  sublime  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
passionate  intensity. 

It  seemed  all  right.  Until  she  was  brought  right  up  against 
the  details  of  her  part  Rachel  was  most  amiable  about  it. 
Legouvd  went  to  see  her  in  a  villa  which  she  had  taken  at 
Auteuil,  and  found  her  in  the  garden  picking  flowers,  and  in  a 
mood  to  entertain  him  with  confessions.  She  was  ready  for 
hard  work,  she  said,  because  she  felt  so  well.  Health  was  the 
best  thing  in  the  world.  She  had  done  with  the  follies  of  her 
youth.  They  were  amusing,  but  they  had  to  be  paid  for,  and 
the  price  was  too  high.  The  pleasure  of  feeling  well  and  strong 
was  much  better  than  any  of  the  pleasures  of  dissipation.  And 
so  forth. 

But  when  Legouvd  began  to  read  his  piece  her  mood  changed, 
and  Rachel  showed  herself,  first  critical,  and  then  dissatisfied. 
This,  that,  and  the  other  scene  would  not  do,  and  must  be  cut 
out.  The  author  had  to  argue,  now  giving  way,  and  now  in¬ 
sisting.  He  was  a  plausible  and  persuasive  dialectician — Rachel, 
in  that  respect,  was  no  match  for  him.  He  believed  that  Rachel’s 
success  in  Medee  would  secure  his  own  election  to  the  Academy; 
and  he  therefore  reasoned  with  her,  insidiously  and  energetically. 
Rachel  could  only  adopt  an  attitude  of  passive  resistance,  affect¬ 
ing  to  yield,  but  determined  to  get  her  own  way,  and  making 
her  plans  accordingly. 

All  her  objections  being  met,  she  could  not  prevent  the  piece 
from  being  put  in  rehearsal.  The  first  rehearsal  took  place  on 
September  2nd,  1853.  There  were  eight  rehearsals  in  all.  “I 
was  full  of  hope,”  writes  Legouv6,  “and  believed  that  I  was  at 
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the  end  of  my  troubles.”  But,  in  fact,  he  was  only  at  the 
beginning  of  them.  The  rehearsals  were  suddenly  suspended ; 
and  on  September  17th  Legouve  received  the  explanation  in  a 
letter  from  Eachel’s  secretary 

“Do  not  be  alarmed  at  seeing  my  handwriting.  All  is  well;  but  I  have 
to  explain  the  adjournment  of  the  rehearsals.  Mile.  Rachel  is  indisposed,  and 
her  doctor  has  ordered  her  to  spend  four  days  in  bed.  Since  then  she  has 
had  other  engagements,  but  she  instructs  me  to  say  that  she  will  w’rite  to 
you  as  soon  as  she  feels  able  to  resume.” 

Kachel’s  promised  letter  quickly  followed.  It  made  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  parts  in  Medee,  and 
continued  : — 

“  My  health  is  still  very  shaky.  I  have  just  spent  four  days  in  bed.  To-day 
I  am  going  back  to  the  country.  I  need  the  fresh  air  badly.  I  shall  be  back 
on  Tuesday  to  play  Cinna. 

.“Tour  invalided  Medea.” 

Rachel  was  always  ill  enough  at  this  date,  in  spite  of  her 
boast  about  her  health,  to  have  the  right  to  say  that  she  was  ill 
if  she  chose.  Legouve,  whether  he  believed  the  excuse  or  not, 
had  no  choice  but  to  accept  it  and  wait.  Instead  of  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  rehearsals,  however,  there  came  a  bolt  from  the  blue 
in  the  shape  of  another  letter  from  Rachel’s  secretary,  dated 
October  oth  : — 

“You  will  have  learnt  from  the  papers,  sir,  the  fabulous  offer  which  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  caused  to  be  made  to  our  Rachel.  The  Government 
has  concluded  that  it  ought  not  to  deprive  the  great  artist  of  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  fortune  in  six  months. 

“  Rachel  will  return  on  May  15.  She  will  arrive  with  Medee  in  her  head, 
and  the  piece  will  be  put  on  immediately.  I  enclose  a  letter  which  she 
instructs  me  to  forward  to  you  as  proof  of  her  good-will.” 

The  letter  enclosed  told  the  same  story,  embroidered  with  the 
expression  of  the  hope  that  Legouve  would  not  bear  her  malice, 
but  would  keep  his  play  for  her.  “You  have  often,”  she  wrote, 
“spoken  of  your  friendship  for  me.  Here  is  your  opportunity 
of  proving  it.” 

But  she  was  playing  with  him,  and  he  knew  it.  At  the  very 
time  when  she  had  pleaded  that  she  was  ill  and  unable  to 
rehearse,  she  had  been  engaged  in  negotiations  for  the  Russian 
tour ;  and  now  she  only  wanted  to  make  sure  that  no  one  else 
should  reap  the  laurels  which  she  declined.  It  is  no  matter  for 
surprise  that  the  author  was  furiously  angry. 

“I  went  at  once  to  see  her,”  he  relates,  “and  was  told  that  she  was  out. 
That  was  what  I  had  expected.  I  called  again  in  the  evening,  and  was  told 
that  she  was  ill.  That  also  I  had  expected.  On  the  following  evening,  how¬ 
ever,  she  was  playing  Pohyeucte.  When  she  returned  to  her  dressing-room, 
after  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  she  found  me  installed  there  waiting  for  her.” 
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At  last  they  were  face  to  face,  arguing,  altercating,  exchanging 
recriminations — the  author  peremptory  and  the  actress  haughty. 
Their  voices  rose  in  anger.  An  ultimatum  was  presented  and 
rejected  :  — 

“Will  you  or  will  you  not  resume  the  rehearsals  of  Medec?" 

“I  most  ce«'tainly  will  not.”  “Very  well.  Henceforth  it  is  war 
between  us.” 

But  the  war,  though  declared,  was  not  yet  waged.  Legouve 
ran  to  his  lawyer,  but  the  lawyer  counselled  patience.  Bachel, 
he  urged,  had  changed  her  mind  so  often  that  she  might  change 
it  yet  again.  In  any  case,  no  effective  steps  could  be  taken 
until  after  her  return  from  Russia .  Better  wait  and  see  what 
happened  then. 

So  Legouve  agreed  to  wait ;  but  he  ultimately  wrote  a  letter, 
which  Rachel  received  at  V'arsaw  on  her  way  home.  This  time 
she  was  polite  but  determined.  She  said  (untruly)  that  she  was 
about  to  leave  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.  She  wished  to  appear, 
before  retiring,  she  added,  in  the  whole  of  her  classical  repertory. 
To  do  so  would  take  up  all  the  time  at  her  disposal.  She  did 
not  care  to  imperil  “seventeen  years  of  successes”  by  making 
rash  experiments  at  the  close  of  her  career;  and  she  must, 
therefore,  resign  her  part  in  Medee  to  some  other  actress. 

The  answer  to  that  was  a  writ,  which  was  served  on  Rachel 
on  the  morning  after  her  return  to  Paris.  It  caused  her  to 
assume  the  tone  of  one  who  had  been  injured  but  would  be 
magnanimous,  and  insisted  upon  addressing  her  persecutor  as 
“My  dear  ]M.  Legouve.”  A  pretty  idea,  she  protested,  that  she 
should  play  Medee  “by  order  of  the  Court!  ”  The  piece  might 
fail,  and  then  everyone  would  say  that  she  had  wrecked  it  to 
avenge  herself.  Still,  if  Legouve  insisted,  he  should  have  his 
way.  She  would  study  her  part  while  nursing  her  sister  Rebecca, 
who  was  dying  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  be  ready  to  play  it  on  her 
return. 

She  seems  to  have  meant  what  she  said — partly,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether.  At  all  events,  she  took  the  tone  of  one  who  proposes  a 
bargain  with  Omnipotence — speaking  as  if  the  Almighty  v.ere  a 
playgoer  and  her  particular  admirer.  If  God  would  spare  her 
sister,  then  she  would  consent  to  appear  in  M.  Legouve’s  piece. 
But  that  was  not  good  enough  for  ]M.  Legouve,  who  tried, 
before  making  further  application  to  the  Courts,  to  bring  other 
influences  to  bear.  He  wrote  to  iMadame  Cremieux  a  letter, 
which  has  been  published  in  Fj’ Amateur  d’nntoqraphes. 

Rebecca’s  illness,  according  to  this  letter,  was  no  excuse  for 
Rachel’s  conduct.  It  was  not  an  acute,  but  a  chronic  illness — 
it  might  last  for  months.  Would  Madame  Cremieux  be  kind 
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enough  to  tell  her  so,  and  to  urge  her  to  return  to  the  path  of 
duty?  He  would  be  very  reluctant  to  “draw  the  sword  against 
a  lady  at  once  so  sublime  and  so  capricious  ” ;  but  what  was  he 
to  do?  She  had  tantalised  him  for  fifteen  months  with  pro¬ 
crastinations  and  excuses.  He  had  asked  her  to  see  him  on  the 
subject,  and  she  had  refused.  !Might  he,  therefore,  rely  upon 
the  kind  offices  of  a  common  friend? 

Apparently  he  might  not.  Whether  Madame  Cremieux  inter¬ 
vened  in  the  matter  is  uncertain;  but,  if  she  did,  she  intervened 
in  vain.  Rebecca’s  death  released  Rachel  from  the  obligations 
of  her  vow.  Most  likely  she  resented  Legouve’s  lack  of  sympathy 
with  Rebecca’s  illness,  for  her  devotion  to  Rebecca  was  the 
deepest  sentiment  of  her  life.  At  all  events,  she  made  up  her 
mind  at  last  beyond  the  possil)ility  of  changing,  and  bade  her 
secretary  communicate  her  definite  decision. 

She  dared  not  write,  herself,  she  said.  She  was  afraid 
Legouve  would  come  banging  at  her  door  and  make  a  scene, 
and  she  did  not  feel  well  enough  to  listen  to  his  reproaches.  In 
a  sense,  she  knew,  she  was  in  the  wrong.  There  was  no  denying 
that  she  had  accepted  the  part,  and  even  rehearsed  it.  But 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  play  it.  She  was  convinced  that 
it  would  not  suit  her,  and  it  was  too  much  to  ask  her  to  risk  a 
failure  at  the  moment  of  her  retirement  from  the  stage.  She 
could  only  hope  that  M.  Legouve  would  not  be  very  cross.  She 
could  not  bear  it.  Her  poor  nerves  were  in  such  a  shocking 
state.  .  .  . 

Legouve,  however,  was  much  too  angry  to  be  moved  by 
references  to  Rachel’s  nerves  or  appeals  to  his  own  better 
feelings.  He  bade  his  lawyer  proceed,  and  Rachel  called  upon 
her  old  friend  Cremieux  to  defend  her. 

Already,  in  1848,  she  had  tried  to  renew  her  friendship  with 
him  and  his  wife — a  friendship  broken  off  through  Mme. 
Cremieux’s  discoveries  as  to  the  flightiness  of  Rachel’s  conduct. 
He  had  been  Minister  of  Justice  during  a  part  of  that  eventful 
year,  and  she  had  called  upon  him  several  times  in  his  office, 
and  had  been  affably  received.  Perhaps  it  was  not  the  best 
means  she  could  have  chosen  to  conciliate  Madame  Cremieux  ; 
and  Madame  Cremieux  certainly  had  not  been  conciliated. 
Rachel  had  appealed  to  her  to  “open  her  arms”  as  a  “tender 
mother  ”  ;  but  Madame  Cremieux  had  replied  that  she  believed 
neither  in  Rachel’s  penitence  nor  in  her  desire  to  alter  her  mode 
of  life,  and  did  not  desire  her  company  until  she  had  altered  it. 
Whereto  Rachel  had  rejoined  that,  if  only  she  had  knowm  how 
shamefully  she  had  been  calumniated,  she  would  never  have 
“lowered  herself”  by  writing  to  Madame  Cremieux,  but  that 
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she  still  clung  to  the  hope  that,  somewhere  in  the  world,  it 
might  be  her  privilege  to  encounter  “indulgent  hearts  and 
elevated  souls.” 

That  letter  closed  the  door  with  a  bang ,  and  it  remained  closed 
for  six  years;  but  now,  in  1854,  it  was  once  again  thrown  open. 
“Yes,  she  can  come  and  see  me,”  Cremieux  said  to  Madame 
Felix.  “A  visit  from  her  will  make  me  feel  ten  years  younger  ”  ; 
and  Madame  Cremieux  said  the  same,  and  fell  uiwn  Rachel’s 
neck  and  kissed  her;  and  they  supped  together  after  the  play, 
and  Cremieux  undertook  the  case. 

It  was  a  cause  celehre  ;  and  the  arguments,  as  usually  happens 
in  a  French  cause  celehre,  travelled  far  away  from  the  point 
nominally  at  issue.  The  question  whether  Rachel  had  broken 
her  contract  with  Legouve  was  quickly  entangled  with  the 
question  whether  Rachel  cared  mere  for  art  or  for  gold,  and 
then  with  the  further  question  whether  it  was  right  and  reason¬ 
able  that  the  interests  of  French  dramatic  literature  should  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  an  actress’s  caprice.  Even  the  personal  appear¬ 
ance  of  her  advocate  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  fact 
relevant  to  the  rights  of  the  dispute.  “The  legendary  ugliness 
of  M.  Cremieux,”  writes  Legouve,  “caused  the  judges  to  shake 
with  laughter  on  the  bench.”  Their  verdict,  he  seems  to  have 
thought,  was  largely  ascribable  to  their  amusement  at  the 
advocate’s  grimaces. 

Very  possibly  he  was  right,  for  almost  anything  is  possible  in 
a  French  cause  celehre.  At  any  rate,  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  in 
his  favour.  Rachel  was  ordered  by  the  Court  either  to  play  the 
part  or  to  pay  damages.  After  appeals  and  rehearings,  into  the 
details  of  which  we  need  not  trouble  to  enter,  the  damages  w’ere 
assessed  at  12,000  francs.  Rachel  paid,  and  Legouve  divided 
the  money  among  various  literary  charities. 

’Tw’as  w’ell,  ’twas  something;  but  it  did  not  suffice  for  him. 
What  he  wanted  was  to  see  Rachel’s  legal  defeat  followed  by 
her  artistic  humiliation  ;  and  circumstances  were  to  favour  him. 
Rachel  was  to  fail  in  the  play  wffiich  she  had  preferred  to  his ; 
and  a  rival  was  to  triumph  in  the  piece  which  she  had  rejected 
w’ith  contumely.  Rachel’s  star,  in  short,  was  about  to  set,  and 
that  of  Adelaide  Ristori  was  already  rising. 

The  piece  preferred  to  Medee  was  Rosemonde,  by  Latour 
Saint  Ybars.  It  was  a  tragedy  in  one  act — a  feast  of  horrors,  as 
it  were,  compressed  into  a  tabloid,  analogous  to  those  nerve- 
w'racking  melodramatic  sketches  now  popular  in  our  own  music 
halls.  It  failed,  and  was  withdrawm  after  a  week’s  run,  helped 
to  its  end  by  an  epigram  which  was  launched  anonymously,  but 
is  attributed  to  Samson  :  — 
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“  Pourquoi  nomme-t-on  ce  drame  Rosemonde? 

Je  n’y  vois  plus  de  rose  et  n’y  vois  pas  de  monde.” 

Eachel  was  so  disconcerted  by  the  failure  that  she  went  into 
hysterics  in  her  dressing-room,  tearing  the  veil  which  she  had 
worn  in  her  part  to  tatters,  and  throwing  the  dagger  which  she 
had  carried  on  to  the  floor.  There  had  been  applause,  but  she 
had  had  to  “w’ork  hard”  for  it.  It  was  not  the  sort  of  applause 
that  she  w^as  used  to,  and  she  felt  the  difference.  It  did  not 
betoken  enthusiasm,  but  only  courteous  consideration  for  an 
old  favourite’s  feelings.  Her  public,  which  had  once  exalted  her 
as  a  goddess,  was  now  ‘‘letting  her  down  gently.”  Hence  a 
painful  scene  described  by  Jules  Janin  ; — 

‘‘  It  was,”  he  writes,  “  a  sad  and  touching  spectacle  which  I  shall  never 
forget  as  long  as  I  live.  She  crouched  in  a  corner  of  that  historic  dressing- 
room,  still  fragrantly  reminiscent  of  Mademoiselle  Mars.  She  was  panting 
for  breath,  dazed,  motionless,  and  mute.  No  sight  could  have  been  more 
eloquent  or  more  melancholy.  Alas !  the  daughter  of  the  Muses  was  giving 
way  beneath  the  burden  of  her  task.  She  felt  all  its  weight,  and  she  was 
vanquished.  Her  spirit  was  restless,  her  mind  was  ill  at  ease,  her  health 
was  broken.  She  had  lost  her  courage  and  her  hope.  She  pushed  the  bitter 
cup  from  her,  tired  of  the  pains  due  to  her  own  past  triumphs,  which  carried 
with  them  the  absolute  obligation  to  succeed. 

"And  so  she  began  to  cry.  Her  beautiful  great  eyes  filled  with  tears; 
and  when  a  rash  friend  tried  to  comfort  her  she  rent  the  drapery  which 
wTapped  her,  exclaiming :  ‘  There !  Look  at  me  I  You  can  see  that  my 
tears  are  the  tears  of  a  dying  woman !  ’ 

"  "We  went  out,  despairing  for  her.  It  was  the  true  beginning  of  her 
death  agony — her  first  step  on  the  road  which  was  to  lead  her  straight  to 
the  grave.” 

Truly  there  was  more  poignant  tragedy  in  that  scene  than  in 
all  the  emphatic  violence  of  Latour’s  poor  play — the  peculiar 
tragedy  of  the  calling  in  which  achievement  is  evanescent  as  a 
perfume  and  failure  painfully  degrading  because  of  its  publicity. 
The  failure  w’as  partially  redeemed,  after  a  rest,  by  a  compara¬ 
tive  success  in  Scribe’s  La  Czarine.  But  only  partially.  Such 
vogue  as  that  piece  enjoyed  was  far  more  due  to  Eachel’s 
costumes  and  jewels  than  to  her  acting.  These,  on  one 
occasion,  drew  more  money  to  the  house  than  the  house  could 
nominally  hold;  hut  that,  of  course,  w'as  not  the  kind  of  success 
that  Eachel  sought  or  was  accustomed  to.  She  w’as  even 
ashamed  of  it  as  a  demonstration  of  her  decline,  and  a  dinner¬ 
party  given  to  celebrate  it  by  Dr.  Veron  w’as  a  pathetic 
failure. 

Sainte-Beuve,  Prosper  Merimee,  Aubert,  Halevy,  and  Scribe 
were  among  the  guests ;  but  Eachel  could  not  be  cheered.  She 
tried  to  enliven  herself  by  drinking  two  glasses  of  that  champagne 
which  Dr.  Veron  boasted  of  having  drunk  every  night  for  thirty 
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years  without  harming  his  constitution ;  but  it  only  gave  her  a 
headache.  She  said  she  must  retire  and  lie  down  on  the  sofa. 
She  dissolved  on  to  the  sofa  in  tears,  and  only  rose  from  it  to 
get  into  her  carriage  and  drive  home.  A  few  nights  afterwards 
La  Czarine  was  withdrawn ;  and  then,  after  a  few  appearances 
in  her  classical  repertory,  Rachel  remembered  a  vow  which  she 
had  made. 

“If  my  popularity  should  ever  diminish,”  she  had  told  Madame 
Samson,  “I  shall  instantly  retire  from  the  stage”;  and  though 
she  had  never  seriously  anticipated  that  contingency,  she  now 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  it. 

She  had  two  rivals.  Madame  Arnould’s  successes  in  comedy 
were  surpassing  her  own  successes  in  tragedy ;  and  in  the  domain 
of  tragedy  itself  the  star  of  Madame  Ristori,  as  has  been  said, 
was  rising. 

Ristori  has  been  styled  “the  Italian  Siddons,”  but  designations 
of  that  sort  are  not  very  illuminating.  Fanny  Kemble,  who  had 
seen  them  both  in  their  best  days,  declared  that  Ristori  could 
not  hold  a  candle  to  Rachel ;  but  at  the  moment  when  com¬ 
parison  was  challenged,  Rachel  was  in  her  decadence  and  Ristori 
was  in  her  prime.  Moreover,  she  was  sufficiently  different  from 
Rachel  to  make  comparison  interesting. 

Rachel  was  a  child  of  the  gutter,  endowed  with  genius, 
admirably  trained,  indeed,  in  the  technique  of  her  art,  but  in  all 
other  respects  most  inadequately  educated.  She  had  lived  as 
she  liked,  made  herself  notorious,  squandered  her  own  health 
and  her  admirers’  substance  in  riotous  living,  and  treated 
dramatic  authors  and  her  fellow-players  with  contempt  and 
caprice ;  but  she  had  never,  or  hardly  ever,  posed  as  the  possessor 
of  an  artistic  soul.  One  might  even  say  that  she  had  gone 
through  life  with  the  inevitable  directness  and  simi^licity  which 
appertain  to  genius.  Ristori,  on  the  other  hand,  better  born 
than  Rachel,  much  better  brought  up,  and  thoroughly  soaked  in 
a  kind  of  culture,  had  far  less  than  Rachel’s  natural  gifts,  but 
went  through  life  posing  as  if  she  were  a  Fine  Arts  Ministry  of 
All  the  Talents. 

She  was  an  actress  who  wrote,  taking  the  public  into  her 
confidence,  telling  them  what  she  thought  about  her  parts  and 
about  the  masterpieces  of  dramatic  literature.  She  was  an 
actress  who  studied  with  the  limelight  turned  on  her — before 
appearing  as  Marie  Antoinette,  for  instance,  she  let  it  be  known 
that  she  had  spent  two  days  working  up  the  appropriate  emotions 
in  Marie  Antoinette’s  cell  in  the  Conciergerie  prison.  She  was, 
finally,  an  actress  who  prayed— it  was  said  that  she  always 
closed  her  eyes  and  offered  up  a  silent  petition  for  divine  guidance 
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while  awaiting  the  cue  for  her  entrance.  Altogether  she  was  a 
very  original  and  individual,  though  stagey,  figure — stagey,  one 
may  say,  with  an  intellectual  kind  of  staginess.  Madame  Duse 
has  been  compared  to  her. 

Like  Madame  Duse,  at  any  rate,  she  first  achieved  fame  in 
Italy,  and  then  came  to  Paris  to  have  the  seal  set  upon  her 
reputation ;  and  Paris  felt  that  it  could  not  do  her  adequate 
honour  without  dethroning  her  rival.  It  is  not  thought  necessary 
to  pit  poets  or  painters  against  each  other  as  if  they  were  com¬ 
peting  for  gold  medals  at  exhibitions ;  but  on  the  stage  such 
jealousies  and  rivalries  are  normal,  and  playgoers  are  apt  to 
back  their  respective  favourites  in  the  spirit  of  those  who 
encourage  dogs  or  cocks  to  fight. 

So  it  happened  now.  The  question  was  passed  round  :  Which 
is  the  greater,  Eachel  or  Ristori?  Rachel’s  teacher,  Samson, 
was  almost  the  only  man  who  declined  to  answer  it,  saying  that 
he  could  judge  Rachel  but  could  not  judge  Ristori  because  he 
did  not  know  Italian.  To  the  rest  of  Paris  ignorance  of  Italian 
was  no  obstacle  to  the  forming  of  an  opinion ;  and  all  those 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  considered  that  they  had  griev¬ 
ances  against  Rachel  made  the  rise  of  Ristori  an  occasion  for 
humiliating,  and  even  for  insulting  her. 

Clesinger,  the  sculptor — George  Sand’s  son-in-law — affronted 
her  with  a  dramatic  gesture  which  indicates  that  he  had  missed 
his  vocation  and  should  have  been  on  the  stage.  He  destroyed 
his  statue  of  her  and  made  a  statue  of  Ristori  in  place  of  it, 
declaring  that  the  revelation  of  Ristori’s  acting  had  taught  him 
that  his  statue  of  Rachel  was  not  the  image  of  drama,  but  only 
of  melodrama.  This  without  any  visible  motive  beyond  the 
desire  of  swimming  dramatically  with  the  tide.  Alexandre 
Dumas  was  still  more  venomous. 

He,  unlike  Clesinger,  had  grievances  which  rankled.  Rachel 
had  not  only  rejected  some  of  his  plays ;  she  had  also  rejected 
his  embraces.  If  she  had  declined  the  former  politely,  she  had 
declined  the  latter  with  scorn.  He  had  neither  forgotten  nor 
forgiven ;  and  now'  he  saw  his  opportunity  to  punish  her.  He 
was  editing  at  the  time  his  vivacious  paper,  Le  Mousquetaire, 
and  he  used  its  columns  to  praise  Ristori  at  Rachel’s  expense, 
and  to  depreciate  Rachel  for  Ristori’s  greater  glory.  This  is  how' 
he  apostrophised  Rachel  in  a  review  of  Ristori’s  performance  of 
Myrrha  : — 

“Go  and  see  Myrrha.  Go  and  study  Myrrha  I  Try  to  add  to  the  qualities 
which  you  possess  one-quarter  of  the  qualities  displayed  by  Madame  Ristori, 
and,  if  a  shower  of  gold  then  falls  upon  you,  beautiful  Danae,  we  will  admit 
that  justice  has  been  done.” 
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A  few  days  later,  having  heard  the  report  that  Rachel  was 
about  to  leave  Paris,  he  wrote  as  follows  :  — 

“Enough  of  all  this  to-do  about  Mile.  Rachel's  departure!  What  does  it 
matter  whether  Mile.  Rachel  goes  or  stays — whether  her  requests  for  vaca¬ 
tions  are  granted  or  refused?  Like  Ingres  at  the  picture  exhibition,  she  has 
the  house  to  herself — the  house  of  the  dead.  Let  her  remain  in  it!  ’’ 

And  so  on,  day  after  day,  until,  at  last,  he  delivered 
this  sledge-hammer  blow  under  the  title  of  “A  Dramatic 
Challenge  ”  :  — 

“We  are  authorised  to  make  the  following  proposal  for  the  performance 
which  is  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Authors’  and  Actors’  Benevolent 
Fund  : — 

“The  Opera  House  to  be  hired  for  the  occasion;  the  prices  to  be  doubled; 
Mile.  Rachel  to  play  Phedre,  and  Mme.  Ristori  to  play  Myrrha. 

“  Lots  to  be  drawn  to  decide  which  of  the  two  performances  shall  precede 
the  other. 

“  The  receipts  will  not  amount  to  less  than  20,000  francs. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  Mme.  Ristori  agrees. 

“A.  D.” 

It  would  indeed  have  been  difficult,  with  this  noise  of  battle 
in  the  air,  for  the  tw'o  actresses  to  love  each  other,  or  for  either 
of  them  to  take  an  artist’s  delight  in  a  fellow-artist’s  success. 
Ristori,  with  the  big  battalions  at  her  back,  might,  indeed,  affect 
to  do  so.  Rachel,  deserted  by  her  supporters,  unnerved  by  the 
failure  of  her  health,  fighting  with  her  back  to  the  wall,  could 
hardly  even  pretend. 

And  she  did  not  pretend.  In  so  far  as  the  contest  was  one  of 
politeness,  Mme.  Ristori  certainly  got  the  better  of  it ;  as, 
indeed,  was  natural,  seeing  that  she  had  had  a  better  early 
training  in  manners,  had  not  been  provoked,  and  knew  that  she 
was  winning.  “Lucky  Rachel,’’  she  exclaimed.  “The  French 
can  understand  her’’;  and  she  invited  Rachel,  with  many  com¬ 
pliments,  to  come  and  see  her  play.  But  Rachel’s  manner  of 
responding  to  these  advances  was  ungracious  and  savoured  of 
cahotinage. 

It  was  what  one  would  have  expected,  seeing  that  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  stage,  in  her  case,  were  grafted  upon  the  traditions 
of  the  gutter,  and  not  upon  those  of  a  finishing  school  for  the 
daughters  of  gentlemen.  She  had  treated  Mile.  Georges  as  a 
beggar  on  the  occasion  of  her  benefit,  declining  to  receive  her, 
and  begging  her  to  put  her  request  in  writing ;  and  had  exulted 
vindictively  over  the  failure  of  Mile.  Maxime  to  supplant  her. 
She  was  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  complacent  towards  Madame 
Ristori’s  usurpation  of  her  popularity.  What  she  did  was  to  sit 
through  her  rival’s  performance  with  no  more  show  of  interest 
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or  emotion  than  if  she  had  been  listening  to  the  recital  of  a 
lesson,  and  to  rise  and  leave  the  theatre  before  it  was  over ;  and, 
of  course,  Paris  remarked  her  action,  and  commented  on  it. 

Dumas  gloated  over  it  as  an  admission  of  defeat.  Others 
suggested  that  perhaps  Eachel  had  been  “applauding  inwardly.” 
Madame  Kistori  herself  felt  that  she  ought  to  make  some  dignified 
artistic  observation.  She  said  that  it  had  struck  her  as  “curious  ” 
that  Mile.  Rachel  had  refrained  from  applauding  her.  Where¬ 
upon  Legouve  saw  his  opportunity.  “Madame,”  he  exclaimed 
with  that  exaggerated  air  of  idolatrous  deference  which  some 
clever  men  think  it  proper  to  adopt  towards  actresses  whom  they 
desire  as  their  interpreters,  “the  jealousy  of  Mile.  Eachel  was 
the  one  thing  needful  to  set  the  coping-stone  upon  your  fame.” 

Legouve  received  his  reward  for  his  compliment.  Madame 
Eistori  consented  to  appear  in  the  Italian  version  of  Medee, 
and  she  triumphed  in  it,  winning  both  renown  and  wealth,  and 
wearing,  as  if  they  were  her  own,  the  laurels  which  her  rival 
had  disdained.  It  was  the  culminating  blow ;  Eachel  had 
not  waited  for  it,  but  had  already  made  her  plans.  She  feared 
the  fate  of  Mile.  Maxinie,  who  had  sunk  from  the  position  of  a 
success  in  the  theatre  to  that  of  the  landlady  of  a  lodging- 
house,  and  she  would  not  remain  to  be  the  witness  of  her  own 
discomfiture.  Elsewhere,  if  not  in  Paris,  she  could  still  trade 
upon  her  reputation.  The  proposals  poured  upon  her  from 
abroad  were  sufiicient  proof  of  that.  The  voice  of  America  was 
inviting  her.  Like  Canning  (of  whom  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  she  had  ever  heard)  she  could  call  the  new  world 
into  being  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old. 

And  so  across  the  ocean,  sped  across  it  by  vicious  and  vindic¬ 
tive  paragraphs.  Dumas  offered  the  genial  prediction  that  she 
would  die  in  America,  and  that  her  brother,  who  was  also  her 
business  manager,  would,  with  his  happy  Hebrew  instincts, 
make  a  huge  fortune  by  having  her  body  embalmed  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  it  in  a  dime  museum.  Cayla  wrote  :  — 

“  If  the  artiste  carries  out  her  designs,  she  will  have  justified  the  re¬ 
proaches  of  ingratitude  and  cupidity  which  tarnish  her  renown;  and  history, 
forgetting  the  artiste,  will  only  remember  the  Jewess.” 

Auguste  Vacquerie,  who  championed  the  romantic  as  against 
the  classical  drama,  was  still  more  venomously  virulent  :  — 

“  So  now  she  is  in  America,”  he  wrote.  “  I  hope  she  is  going  to  stay 
there.  I  hope  she  will  succeed  there,  and  be  overwhelmed  with  dollars, 
and  enjoy  herself,  and  fall  in  love  with  Racine,  and  marry  him,  and  bear, 
and  bring  up  a  large  family  of  tragedies.” 

It  was  very  brutal.  The  atmosphere  of  the  theatre  seems  to 
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lend  itself  to  that  kind  of  brutality — Eachel  herself,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  callable  of  it.  But  all  our  sympathies  must  this  time 
be  with  her,  if  only  because  she  was  now  a  dying  woman, 
awakening  from  illusion  to  reality,  breaking  her  head  against 
a  fresh  reality  every  day,  and  fighting  her  last  fight  in  adverse 
circumstances. 

Circumstances,  too,  over  which  it  was  impossible  even  for  her 
genius  to  triumph.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  American 
tour  was  a  disastrous  failure.  Very  few  American  playgoers 
either  knew  French  or  even  pretended  to  know  it.  The  houses, 
in  consequence,  were  disappointing;  and,  at  last,  at  Charleston, 
Eachel’s  health  definitely  gave  way. 

She  struggled  there  through  Adrienne  Lecoiivreur — her  lines 
painfully  punctuated  with  a  hacking  cough — her  pain  and  feeble¬ 
ness  making  the  rendering  more  realistic  :  — 

“  La  vie !  La  vie !  Vains  efforts !  Vaine  pri^re  !  Mes  jours  sont  comptds! 
Je  sens  les  forces  et  1 ’existence  qui  m’4cliappentl 

“  0  triomphes  du  theatre  I  Mon  cceur  ne  battra  plus  de  vos  ardentes 
emotions!  Et  vous,  longues  etudes  d’un  art  que  j'aimais  tant,  rien  ne 
restera  de  vous  apres  moi.  Eien  ne  nous  survit  k  nous  autres  .  .  .  rien  que 
le  souvenir.” 

It  was  her  own  case  to  an  iota.  The  theatre  v>as  all  in  all  to 
her.  She  clung  to  its  joys  frantically  and  frenziedly  as  she  saw 
them  escaping  from  her ;  and  therefore  she  played  to  a  thin  and 
almost  indifferent  house  as  she  had  never  played  before. 

Among  the  few  who  saw,  there  were  some  who  understood. 
Her  fellow-player  Cheri,  who  took  the  part  of  Michonnet,  did 
so  for  one.  “I  had  a  niece,”  he  said,  “who  died  of  consumption, 
and  I  know  the  signs.  So  mark  my  words.  Eachel,  I  tell  you, 
will  never  play  again.” 

Francis  Gribble. 
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A  KEVOLUTION  !  Nothing  short  of  a  revolution.  Bloodless,  but 
far-reaching.  No  bullets  have  been  fired  ;  but  the  v.hole  economic 
condition  of  affairs  has  been,  and  is  being,  revolutionised  by 
women  in  all  the  educated  communities  of  the  world. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador’s  daughter  is  at  Oxford  University. 
The  Chinese  Minister's  little  girls  are  at  school  at  Brighton. 
Clearly  the  East  is  about  to  follow  the  women  of  the  West. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  shrug  one’s  shoulders  and  use  the 
word  '“woman”  as  synonymous  with  weakness.  Physically, 
women  may  not  be  men’s  equals ;  but  wdiere  brains  and  character 
are  concerned  they  have  proved  again  and  again  that,  given  the 
same  opportunities,  they  are  not  lagging  behind. 

All  women  cannot  be  workers  any  more  than  all  men  can  be 
soldiers. 

Men  are  not  ostracised  if  they  cannot  fight.  Why,  then,  should 
women,  capable  of  working  in  different  spheres,  be  dealt  with 
any  less  generously?  This  is  Woman’s  century.  In  its  first  ten 
years  she  has  swept  away  many  old  prejudices,  and  before  its 
close — long,  long  before  its  close — we  hope  to  see  equality  of  the 
sexes  in  all  things  that  concern  the  work  of  the  world.  Women 
are  marching  onwards  in  every  land.  Their  advancement  and 
the  progress  of  civilisation  are  synonymous  terms  to-day. 

The  cry  of  women  for  a  living  wage  arises  from  no  desire  to 
oust  men — far  from  it ;  but  for  the  generosity  of  certain  men  ^ 
women  would  never  have  attained  the  position  they  now  hold.  It 
is  modern  machinery  that  is  robbing  men  of  work.  While  one 
woman  takes  one  man’s  place,  a  new’  machine  turns  off  a  hundred. 
Among  the  unemployed  of  both  sexes,  alas  !  a  large  percentage  are 
unemployable. 

The  work  of  women  covers  an  enormous  field.  Soon  we  hope 
it  may  embrace  every  trade  and  every  profession ;  even  now  it 
is  far  too  large  in  its  scope  to  allow’  of  more  than  a  cursory 
glance  in  an  article  of  this  kind.  Just  to  quote  a  few  instances  : 

To-day  women  sit  in  the  Parliament  Houses  of  Finland  and 
Norway  ;  soon  they  wdll  probably  do  so  in  Holland  and  Denmark. 
France  has  women  lawyers,  America  women  clergymen.  Women 
have  received  the  Nobel  prize.  No  fewer  than  six  hundred  women 
have  taken  Medical  degrees  in  Great  Britain  alone.  Others  have 
become  professors  and  lecturers  to  large  classes. 

The  election  of  a  lady  (Dr.  Garrett  Anderson)  as  Mayor  of 
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Aldeburgh  in  1908  was  followed  by  the  election  in  1910  of  two 
other  w'omen  to  be  Mayors  of  Oldham  and  Brecon  respectively. 
The  lady-mayor  of  Oldham  (Mrs.  Lees)  acted  as  Returning  Officer 
at  the  last  Parliamentary  Election.  Only  the  other  day  Miss 
M.  E.  James  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  Mrs.  Mylne  was  elected  to  the  same  post  on 
the  Paddington  Board  shortly  afterwards.  Five  women  fill  such 
positions  in  England.  A  lady  was  appointed  last  January  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Portrush  (Armagh)  Urban  Council. 

America,  often  in  the  forefront  of  reform,  has  at  the  town  of 
Honnewell,  Kansas,  not  only  a  woman  (Mrs.  Ella  Wilson)  as 
Mayor,  but  also  a  woman  (Mrs.  Rosa  Osborne)  filling  the  office 
of  Chief  of  the  Police,  and  now  Denmark  has  started  a  woman 
policeman. 

Pale  young  ladies  of  the  Jane  Austen  or  the  Brontes’  era 
fainted,  screamed  at  sight  of  a  mouse,  wore  white  satin  shoes  and 
low  dresses  out  of  doors,  or  had  the  “vapours”;  but  were  they 
any  more  loved  and  respected  than  the  modern  woman,  with  all 
her  health  and  strength  and  courage?  We  can  never  go  back 
to  those  days  when  Byron  spoke  of  “soulless  toys  for  tyrants’ 
lusts.”  True,  these  words  still  apply  to  most  women  of  the  East, 
and  we  see  that  Eastern  civilisation  has  remained  stagnant  in 
consequence. 

The  greater  the  women,  the  greater  the  country. 

What  women  are  doing  in  public  life,  however,  suggests  only 
inadequately  the  part  they  are  playing  in  the  world’s  work. 
Obstacles  to  the  feminist  advance  are  being  mowed  dowm  like 
wheat  in  all  directions,  to  be  swept  away  with  the  insensate 
prejudices  of  a  past  era.  Medical  women  have  been  the  pioneers. 
They  have  long  held  degrees  as  Doctors  of  Medicine.  The  Royal 
London  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  recognised  in  1909 
their  good  work  by  opening  all  diplomas  to  women.  The  Colleges 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  admitted  women  years  before,  and  the 
University  of  London  had  long  granted  the  M.D.  to  women. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  founded  in  1909,  has  from  the 
beginning  placed  women  in  all  cases  on  an  equality  with  men. 
Practically  every  post  in  England  is  now  open  to  w'omen  doctors. 

Already  there  are  in  India  about  three  hundred  medical  women, 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  Indians.  They  are  doing  splendid  and 
indispensable  work,  for,  as  is  well  known,  few  respectable  Indian 
women  care  to  be  attended  by  a  man — a  social  prejudice  which 
has  caused  both  women  and  children  much  suffering.  The 
Universities  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta  have  for  many 
years  granted  medical  degrees  to  women.  One  of  the  largest 
hospitals  in  Bombay  was  organised  by  two  English  women. 
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Dr.  Peechey  and  Dr.  Slater,  and  is  still  worked  entirely  by 
women.  The  medical  missionaries  probably  do  the  best  work, 
but  they  belong  to  a  charitable  institution,  whereas  they  should 
be  servants  of  the  Government.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be 
done,  both  in  increasing  the  numbers  of  women  doctors  for  India 
and  in  raising  their  status. 

The  University  of  Oxford  in  1910  appointed  a  special  delegacy, 
including  women  among  its  members,  for  the  supervision  of 
female  students.  This  is  an  important  step  in  advance ;  but  it  is 
only  a  step.  For,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  although  women  are 
admitted  to  all  examinations,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
they  are  still  refused  a  degree,  which,  after  all,  is  the  hall-mark 
of  academic  proficiency.  Moreover,  a  man  can  take  an  ordinary 
Pass  Degree,  whereas  a  woman  is  obliged  to  qualify  in  an 
Honours  Degree  to  gain  even  a  humble  certificate.  They  can 
attend  all  the  lectures,  reside  and  “keep  terms,”  just  like  men, 
do  all  the  work,  in  fact,  but  must  not  write  B.A.,  or  any  such 
distinction,  after  their  names. 

A  woman  has  been  appointed  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  as 
an  Additional  Examiner  in  Logic  and  Natural  Philosophy.  A 
woman  has  been  appointed  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  British 
School  of  Archa?ology  in  Eome.  In  the  University  of  Manchester 
Dr.  Marie  Stopes  holds  a  lectureship  in  palseobotany,  specially 
instituted  for  her  on  account  of  her  excellent  work  on  fossil  plants 
at  home  and  in  Japan.  It  was  but  last  year  that  women  were 
for  the  first  time  appointed  by  the  London  County  Council  to 
be  head  teachers  in  mixed  schools,  including  all  the  standards, 
up  to  the  seventh.  A  woman  (Miss  Isabel  Cleghorn),  who  has 
considerable  academic  distinction,  but  is  in  no  sense  a  feminist,  as 
the  word  is  generally  understood,  was  at  Aberystwwth  recently,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  chosen  by  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  to  preside  over  its  Conference.  Tw’o  women  were  during 
1910  recipients  of  Beit  scholarships  for  original  research  in 
scientific  subjects. 

Though  in  educational  life  and  in  the  practice  of  the  professions 
women  are  making  headway,  the  position  is  not  so  satisfactory 
in  obtaining  public  appointments,  nor  are  there  sufficient 
opportunities  for  service  on  public  bodies.  There  have  been 
women  factory  inspectors  since  1893,  when  the  national 
importance  of  women  sharing  in  the  administration  of  the  Factory 
Acts  and  Truck  Acts  was  at  length  recognised.  Strange  to  say, 
they  are  paid  on  the  same  scale  as  the  men.  That  was,  indeed, 
a  great  inspiration  !  But  women  sanitary  inspectors,  who  are 
employed  by  the  local  boroughs,  and  not,  like  their  sister  factory 
inspectors,  by  the  central  government,  ai'e  paid  less  than  the  men 
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inspectors ;  the  bitter  unfairness  of  this  being  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  to  pass  the  same  examinations  as  the  men, 
and  usually  undergo  some  additional  special  training,  such  as 
nursing  or  midwifery.  Where  is  the  logic  of  the  situation?  Women 
fitly  hold  posts  under  the  Midwives  Act,  the  Infant  Life  Pro¬ 
tection  Acts,  and  fill  certain  Poor  Law  appointments.  They  are, 
for  instance,  specially  useful  in  supervising  the  boarding  out  of 
children  ;  there  are  now  five  women  relieving  officers,  and  thirteen 
assistants,  and  many  Guardians  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  at 
every  Eelief  Station  at  least  one  of  the  officers  should  be  a  woman. 

Politicians  are  glad  to  have  the  assistance  of  women  in 
influencing  the  electors,  doing  the  hard  work  of  canvassing  and 
platform  speaking ;  but  a  large  number,  at  any  rate  (we  must  be 
generous  to  those  who  do  regard  us  as  fellow  human  beings) ,  will 
not  listen  to  suggestions  to  give  women  the  vote.  In  municipal 
life  men  are  glad  of  women's  voluntary  assistance  in  a  hundred 
capacities,  but  offer  them  no  share  in  the  rewards,  and  at  best 
but  niggardly  thanks.  Women  may  serve  them  by  unselfish 
work  on  committees,  and  in  other  capacities,  but  must  ask  for 
no  power,  and  expect  but  little  voice  in  the  direction  of  public 
affairs.  This  state  of  things  is  bound  to  go. 

Women  are  coming  forward  and  preparing  themselves  for 
public  work.  Sixty-four  contested  the  elections  for  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  in  November,  1909.  Women  are  awakening 
to  the  dignity  and  efficacy  of  work  backed  by  the  authority  of  the 
State,  and  both  as  officials  and  unpaid  administrators,  they  are 
demonstrating  their  worth.  Three  women  to-day  sit  upon  the 
London  County  Council.  Of  these,  two  were  elected,  and  one 
(Lady  St.  Helier)  was  appointed  by  the  Council  as  an  Alderman. 
In  England  and  Wales,  exclusive  of  the  Metropolitan  area, 
seventeen  women  sit  on  town  and  city  Councils,  and  six  on 
urban  district  councils ;  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  on  rural 
District  Councils.  Does  the  most  bigoted  opponent  of  women’s 
advance  in  his  most  sanguine  moments  think  this  ridiculous  dispro¬ 
portion  of  men  to  women  is  to  last,  when  women  are  fitting 
themselves  in  so  many  callings  to  work  on  terms  of  equality  wdth 
men?  And  yet  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  just  introduced  a 
Lunacy  Bill,  providing  that  the  chairman  should  be  paid  £2,900  a 
year,  and  each  paid  commissioner  £1,500,  while  women  are  made 
eligible  for  appointments  as  unpaid  commissioners ! 

Recent  important  Royal  Commissions  were  unanimous  in 
recommending  that  increased  powers  and  increased  duties  be 
assigned  to  the  London  County  Council.  Lunatic  asylums,  as 
well  as  homes  for  inebriate  women,  are  under  the  charge  of  these 
bodies.  The  London  County  Council  has  eleven  thousand  female 
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lunatics  under  its  control.  Do  not  these  need  women  to  inspect 
and  advise? 

Miss  Lawrence,  L.C.C.,  has  pointed  out  how  economy  as  well 
as  efficiency  would  be  served  if  the  managing  committees  were 
not,  as  now,  entirely  composed  of  men.  Wonder  is  expressed 
that  such  bodies  should  ever  have  attempted  to  perform  their 
duties  before  women  were  eligible.  Municipal  housekeeping 
without  the  house-mother  was  a  one-handed  affair,  and  certainly 
for  some  parts  of  their  work  men  welcome  the  attention  to  detail, 
the  housewifely  practical  experience  and  “mothering”  which  a 
capable  and  tender-hearted  woman  brings  as  her  share  of  the 
capital  into  the  business. 

The  Women’s  Local  Government  Society,  some  three  years 
ago,  took  evidence  from  Unions  in  England  and  Wales.  It  was 
appalling  to  see  how  needlessly  stupid  and  cruel  some  of  the 
regulations  were  in  the  Unions  where  no  women  served  as  Poor 
Law  Guardians.  There  are  still  over  two  hundred  and  thirty 
such  Unions.  Where  there  are  women  Guardians  the  Board 
usually  delegates  to  them  questions  of  clothing,  the  care  of  the 
old  v.omen  and  children,  imbecile  girls,  and  invariably  the 
affiliation  cases.  The  question  of  feeble-minded  girls,  and  the 
large  percentage  who  go  astray,  is  one  with  which  most  men  hate 
to  intermeddle ;  but  which  a  woman  dare  not  shirk. 

Surely,  too,  women  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  managing  boards 
of  all  hospitals? 

There  has  lately  been  a  Divorce  Commission  sitting,  to  which 
in  less  enlightened  days  the  idea  of  appointing  women  would  have 
been  scouted,  though  of  the  two  parties  in  a  matrimonial 
difference,  the  wife  is  certainly  not  the  one  least  concerned. 
Three  ladies  were  chosen  to  sit  upon  that  Commission,  and  two 
of  the  learned  judges  who  have  participated  in  its  wnrk  have 
avowed  their  appreciation  of  their  lady  confreres,  and  gladly 
acknowledge  their  help.  The  law  is  hardly  fair  to  women  in 
divorce,  where  the  husband  may  divorce  his  wife  for  simple 
adultery,  but  the  wife  may  not  divorce  her  husband  except  for 
adultery  to  which  “cruelty”  has  been  added. 

In  matters  of  probate,  too,  the  laws  for  men  and  women  are 
different.  On  intestacy  of  a  married  woman,  her  husband  takes 
all  her  personalty.  On  intestacy  of  a  married  man,  his  wife  only 
takes  personalty  up  to  £500.  Above  this  amount  she  receives 
a  share,  and  the  near  relatives  of  the  husband  have  an  interest 
in  the  residue.  The  woman’s  position  with  regard  to  her  own 
child  is  also  very  unfair. 

I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  women  will  not  only  sit  upon 
all  public  Commissions,  but  on  juries,  and  among  counsel  at 
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the  Bar.  Women  may  take  a  law  degree,  but  practice 
is  closed  to  them.  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst  took  an  LL.D., 
but  when  she  sent  her  credentials  and  her  cheque  to  Lincoln’s 
Inn  (her  father’s  Inn)  she  was  refused  admittance.  When  a 
man  is  in  a  difficulty  he  often  goes  to  a  woman  for  counsel  and 
help.  Why  then  should  that  man  shriek  at  the  idea  of  women 
going  into  the  jury  box?  Many  women  possess  keen  executive 
minds,  yet  few  are  to  be  found  on  the  boards  of  big  business 
concerns.  Might  not  their  services  be  invaluable  on  steamship 
bodies,  where  the  practical  side  of  housing,  catering,  &c.,  concerns 
women  passengers  as  -much  as  men  ?  Men  and  women  can  and 
should  work  harmoniously  together  for  the  public  good,  each 
bringing  his  or  her  particular  point  of  view’  to  bear,  and  so  by 
criticising  strengthen  the  other.  Men  are  apt  to  forget  the 
aesthetic,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  side  of  their  relationship  with 
women.  Women  are  showing  them  the  way,  giving  them  friend¬ 
ship  in  return  for  freedom.  Comradeship  of  men  and  women 
on  committees  nearly  always  has  advantages.  Men  sometimes 
resent  the  advent  of  women,  but  they  seldom  fail  to  acknowledge 
their  services  in  the  long  run. 

Women  wholly  absorbed  by  babies  and  stockpots  have  no  time 
for  anything  else.  Domestic  labour  with  its  constantly  recurring 
little  irritants  is  certainly  not  sufficiently  recompensed  by  money 
or  thanks.  Wives  for  the  first  years,  while  bearing  and  rearing 
children ,  should  be  saved  all  unnecessary  work  and  worry ;  but 
those  years  are  only  a  part  of  a  woman’s  existence,  and  only  half 
the  w’omen  are  wives  and  mothers,  and  therefore  a  constant 
stream  are  entering  economic  life  either  from  necessity  or  from 
choice;  when  from  necessity  the  pay  should  be  adequate,  and 
when  from  choice  the  thanks  should  be  generous.  Women  have 
a  great  stake  in  the  country  ;  they  pay  considerable  taxes,  although 
paid  less  for  their  labour,  and  fewer  Government  posts  are  open 
to  them;  still,  they  have  no  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
Public  Funds. 

Through  the  agitation  of  w’omen  things  are  moving.  In  a 
State  insurance  scheme  before  Parliament  there  is  a  proposal  for 
allow’ing  a  thirty  shilling  grant  to  “poor  mothers,”  on  condition 
that  they  do  not  go  back  to  work  for  four  weeks.  I  only  wdsh 
the  sum  were  doubled.  It  may  cover  lost  w’ages,  but  it  will  not 
supply  sufficient  nourishing  food.  And  even  in  this  insurance 
scheme  there  is  injustice  to  women.  Men  are  to  contribute  four- 
pence  a  w’eek,  w’omen  threepence — w’omen,  who  on  an  average 
earn  little  more  than  half  wdiat  men  do.  Men  may  be  able 
to  pay  that  sum,  but  how  can  a  woman  whose  wage  is 
six  shilings  pay  even  threepence  a  week?  Lancashire  textile 
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female  workers  earn  255.  and  30s.  a  week ;  they  can  easily 
pay ;  but  their  sisters  the  Cradley  Heath  chain-makers  earn 
5s.  to  6s.  a  week.  Bolt-makers  or  bottle-washers  also  get 
5s.  or  6s.  a  week.  Koughly  speaking,  a  quarter  of  the  women 
workers  in  ready-made  tailoring,  clothing,  hemp,  linen,  silk, 
small  wares,  bleaching,  printing,  corset  factories,  millinery, 
blouses  and  boots,  earn  under  10s.  a  week,  and  often  have 
children  or  aged  parents  dependent  on  them.  The  sacrifice  of 
even  a  halfpenny  a  week  would  be  a  strain  on  the  slender  means 
of  such  as  these. 

With  so  much  done,  so  much  obviously  soon  to  be  achieved, 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  we  grumble?  Women  have  obtained 
in  five  and  twenty  years  what  it  has  taken  men  generations  to 
accomplish  among  themselves.  However,  no  one  must  think  the 
obstacles  have  been  overcome.  “Let  women,”  say  the  fogies, 
“]»lay  the  part  that  Nature  clearly  intended  they  should  fulfil,  not 
compete  with  men  in  occupations  for  which  they  are  by  Nature 
unfitted.”  Theirs  it  is  to  do  “women’s  work.” 

What  is  women’s  work? 

I  have  never  seen  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question. 
Indeed,  it  is  unanswerable.  A  hazy  idea  floats  through  the  public 
mind  that  women  have  an  indefinite  sphere  of  labour,  beyond 
which  they  ought  not  to  go.  It  is  conceded  to  them  that  they 
have  a  definite  place  in  the  community,  that  place  being  home. 
Many  women  marry,  and  in  the  cares  of  household  management 
and  the  bringing  up  of  a  family  find  enough  to  keep  them  busy, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  husband  for  means  of  supjX)rt.  All 
men  do  not  marry.  Even  if  they  did,  there  would  be  still  one 
and  a  quarter  million  “superfluous  women.”  These  are  for¬ 
bidden  marriage  by  inexorable  laws,  and  having  no  husband,  and 
in  thousands  of  cases  no  parents  to  support  them,  are  of  necessity 
self-dependent.  What  is  the  use  of  telling  these  uncared-for 
women  that  woman’s  work  and  woman’s  place  is  in  the  home? 

Woman’s  sphere  is  the  home ;  but  the  world  must  be  her 
horizon.  Thousands,  breaking  down  the  barriers  set  by  conven¬ 
tion  to  mark  the  limits  of  “women’s  work”  go  forth  into  the 
world  to  keep  their  little  homes  together.  Very  soon  the  woman 
toiler  bruises  her  elbows  against  the  barriers  set  by  convention 
to  mark  the  limits  of  “women’s  work.” 

I  cannot  entreat  too  strongly  that  there  should  be  no  such 
question  as  “women’s  work.”  Work  is  work,  and  all  work  should 
be  open  to  men  and  women  alike.  Women  are  competent  or 
incompetent,  and  in  any  given  instance  should  be  accepted  or 
rejected  on  that  ground.  But  to  accept  or  reject  them  merely 
because  they  are  women  seems  to  me  as  rational  a  proceeding 
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as  to  accept  or  reject  four  pounds  of  butter  merely  because  it  is 
four  o’clock  !  Medical  women,  theatrical  women,  literary  women 
are  none  the  less  women  because  they  earn  an  honest  living,  nor 
is  their  living  any  the  less  honestly  earned  because  they  are 
feminine.  There  is  a  growing  demand  from  women  for  equality 
■of  opportunity  with  men,  especially  in  all  matters  which  concern 
themselves,  and  for  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  rewards  of 
work,  regardless  of  sex.  There  is  no  sex  in  brains. 

Those  who  seek  to  restrict  the  callings  for  women  are  for  ever 
appealing  to  Nature.  That  is  the  final  arbiter.  Nature  they  say  will 
decide.  Well,  she  does  so.  You  will  find  thousands  of  men  doing 
every  day  that  which  those  masculine  assertors  of  the  limitations 
of  women’s  careers  are  always  so  fond  of  telling  us  is  “women’s 
work  ’’ ;  men  costumiers  designing  the  fashions  of  the  day ;  men 
in  the  sewing  shops  carrying  them  out ;  men  in  Wood  Street 
monopolising  the  wholesale  business  in  dress ;  men  selling  stock¬ 
ings  over  counters  to  ladies ;  men  cooks  at  every  hotel  and 
restaurant,  and  in  many  large  private  houses;  men  housemaids; 
there  are  male  nurses  for  sickness — men  in  fifty  occupations  con¬ 
ventionally  belonging  to  women  alone.  It  is  amusing  for  men  to 
lay  down  what  is  woman’s  sphere ;  while  they  do  not  mind 
encroaching  upon  it  themselves.  Many  women  are  well  fitted  to 
be  architects,  accountants,  bankers,  chauffeurs,  gardeners,  stock¬ 
brokers,  or  druggists;  and  in  Finland  I  have  often  seen  women 
paper-hangers  and  house  builders,  while  in  New'  Y’ork  I  have  run 
across  “lady  barbers.” 

And  the  Church — w'ell,  w'ho  know's?  Godly  women  are  surely 
not  less  common  than  godly  men.  All  clergymen  admit  the  value 
of  their  female  lay-workers,  and  the  Wesleyans  allow  women  as 
Lay  Representatives  at  Congress.  Some  day,  perhaps,  w'hen  the 
Church  has  been  emancipated  from  the  State  idea,  and  has 
become  Communal,  there  may  be  congregations  in  England 
w'illing,  as  already  is  the  case  in  Sw'itzerland  and  America,  to 
sit  under  a  woman  in  the  pulpit.  Medicine,  nursing,  literature, 
science,  music,  art  and  the  drama  are  professions  in  w'hich  w'omen 
are  already  winning  renow'n.  They  will  get  to  the  Bar  and  in 
time  enter  both  branches  of  the  legal  profession. 

Recent  valued  testimony  has  come  from  tw'o  unbiassed  sources 
as  to  the  triumphs  of  women  in  the  field  of  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment.  Professor  W.  J.  Simpson,  one  of  our  leading  medical 
authorities,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  finds  no  evidence  in  recent 
experience  of  the  “natural”  unfitness  of  women. 

“The  movement  for  women  to  enter  the  field  of  intellectual  labours  is 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  opening  of  the  portals  of  the  Universities  and 
of  the  Medical  profession  to  them,  and  needs  to  be  recognised  as  one 
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(which  can  only  be  influenced  by  wise  guidance.  It  has  acquired  too  great 

an  impetus  to  be  arrested  by  prejudices.  Women  are  not  only  distinguishing  I 

themselves  in  medicine,  art,  science,  literature  and  the  drama,  but  they  jj 

are  also  occupying  important  positions  of  trust  with  credit  to  themselves  j; 

and  those  whom  they  serve.  There  were  twenty-seven  w’omen  contributors  j 

to  the  Encyclojvedia  Dritannica  among  a  thousand  men.  Having  been  f 

!  associated  for  many  years  with  the  teaching  of  medicine  to  both  men  \ 

\  and  women,  I  can  say  that  neither  is  behind  the  other,  and  if  an  exception  f 

is  to  be  made,  it  is  that  the  women  take  their  work  more  seriously  than  j; 

i  the  men.  I  am  also  on  several  councils  consisting  of  men  and  w'omen,  | 

I  having  for  their  object  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  f 

1  The  hard  workers  on  these  boards  are  the  women,  whose  patience,  per-  j' 

I  severance,  and  valuable  advice  arc  appreciated  and  recognised  by  the  j 

j  men :  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  women  the  progress  would  be  small  j 

I  indeed.”  i 

i  The  other  authority,  whose  opinion  I  gladly  quote,  is  Dr.  Beattie  I 

Crozier,  the  philosopher  ; —  I 

“As  for  the  general  problems  as  to  what  positions  women  ought  to  hold  j 

in  the  body  politic,  I  can  speak  with  personal  authority  only  on  a  single  ' 

I  point,  viz.,  their  capacity  as  parish  district  nurses,  and  unofficial  inspectors  j 

I  of  homes  amongst  the  poor.  I  have  worked  among  them  for  thirty  years,  1 

■  and  can  testify  that  their  services  under  the  direction  of  their  parish  1 

!  clergyman  have  been  most  beneficent,  efficient,  invaluable,  and,  in  their 

way,  irreplaceable.  And  I  think  I  can  see  that  if  only  they  could  be  linked 
;  up  into  Associations  in  the  Wards  under  the  guidance  and  initiative  of  a 

■  woman  member  of  the  new  Borough  Council,  to  whom  they  would  report, 

and  with  whom  they  would  keep  in  touch,  they  could  practically  solve  ' 

I  amongst  themselves  for  the  male  members  of  the  Council  all  the  problems 

connected  with  housing,  education,  health,  cleanliness,  and  the  outwardly 
clean  living  morality  of  the  poor,  and  that,  too,  without  the  necessity 
(which  I  believe  is  being  seriously  entertained)  of  taking  away  from  the 
ratepayers  their  prerogative  of  choosing  members  of  the  Council  Board, 

3  and  placing  the  appointments  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 

j  owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  members  in  their 

capacity  as  property  holders  making  so  many  necessary  reforms  a  chronic 
and  continuous  dead  letter  and  shame. 

“  But  I  would  go  further  and  venture  to  affirm  that  if  a  certain  number 
of  seats  could  be  set  aside  for  women  as  members  of  Parliament,  not 
only  would  they  (as  being  personally  less  corruptible  and  self-interested 
pecuniarily  than  men)  have  an  equally  beneficent  and  moderating  effect  in 
the  discussion  of  general  questions  of  policy  as  they  already  have  in 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  in  the  Parish,  and  would  give  to  all  mere 
;  man-made  legislation  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  home  life  of  the  country 

in  its  broadest  aspects,  a  nobler,  freer  ideal,  and  a  higher  practical  im¬ 
partiality  in  all  that  concerns  the  relations  between  men  and  women,  and  i 

in  the  general  outlook  upon  life.” 

Dr.  Archdall  Eeid,  the  great  authority  on  heredity,  writes  to 
me  :  — 

:  “I  am  very  strongly  convinced  that  women  in  most  departments  of  thought  s 

are  on  the  average  immensely  inferior  to  men — and  that  their  inferiority  is  j 

mainly  a  question  of  training.  Given  the  mental  training  of  the  average 
girl,  the  average  man  would  be  just  as  limited  and  feeble  intellectually.  ! 

The  fact  that  brilliant  women  are  uncommon,  or  at  least  occur  only  in  certain  ; 

I,  ‘  ! 
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sections  of  society  is  proof.  ...  If  women  are  at  present  less  capable  of 
managing  public  affairs  than  men,  and  if  they  have  not  the  same  standard 
of  conduct,  it  is  only  because  they  have  been  differently  trained,  not  because 
they  are  by  nature  incapable  and  inaccurate.  The  doctrine  that  some 
sections  of  the  community  are  innately  ineducatable,  and  therefore  hope- 
lessly  inferior,  is  one  that  has  been  held  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries  by 
the  section  that  happened  to  be  dominant,  and  has  been  a  principal  obstacle 
to  the  growth  of  liberty  and  good  government.  It  is  contradicted  by  the 
vast  intellectual  changes,  accompanied  by  alterations  in  the  balance  of 
power,  which  have  occurred  in  every  section.  If  w’omen  are  to  be  regarded 
as  partial  idiots,  incapable  of  learning,  one  should  concede  them  the  privileges 
of  complete  idiots,  who  may  be  restrained,  but  not  punished.” 

In  the  letter  before  quoted.  Professor  Simpson  remarks  ;  — 

“  I  have  often  been  surprised,  with  so  many  women  prominent  in  almost 
every  walk  of  life  open  to  them,  that  there  is  so  little  recognition  of  their 
services.  True,  Miss  Nightingale  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  Merit; 
but  what  of  the  many  other  able,  brilliant  women  whose  names  immediately 
occur  to  one,  who  have  also  done  splendid  work?” 

Has  the  day  not  come  with  the  inauguration  of  a  new  reign 
for  women  who  have  entered  the  great  arena  of  work  to  have 
the  doors  of  all  professions  and  trades  opened  to  them?  In  many 
fields  where  women  are  already  toiling  unrecognised,  men 
receive  knighthoods  and  baronetcies.  Women,  save  in  the  case 
long  ago  of  the  philanthropic  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  have 
received  nothing.  They  make  great  gifts,  do  vast  things  for 
charity  and  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  but  no  distinction  from  the 
Crown  falls  to  their  share.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and 
knowing  the  value  of  women’s  work,  I  hope,  with  Professor 
Simpson,  that  it  will  soon  be  altered,  and  that  we  shall  see  an 
Order  for  women.  I  fancy,  however,  that  most  women  engaged 
in  professional  or  public  work  would  prefer  their  sex  ignored, 
and  their  brains  rewarded  by  Pellowships  of  the  Societies,  degrees, 
and  other  such  recognised  distinctions. 

There  seems  an  extraordinary  want  of  logic  in  the  present  situa¬ 
tion.  Men,  regardless  of  consequences,  populate  the  land,  and 
then  cry  out  at  the  superfluous  women  wanting  work — which  is 
another  name  for  daily  bread — or  seeking  to  live  their  own 
individual  lives,  if  perchance  sufficiently  well  endowed  with  this 
world’s  goods  to  enjoy  such  a  luxury. 

The  average  woman  has  no  money.  She  is  born  dependent, 
she  remains  penniless.  Sometimes  her  relations  dole  out  a  pit¬ 
tance  to  her,  sometimes  she  takes  that  provision  from  her  husband 
as  her  wage,  but  others  of  necessity  make  their  own  nest  and 
must  live  in  their  own  way.  Is  it  fair  to  denounce  the  spirit  of 
these  women?  Is  it  logical  to  say  they  must  not  work,  which 
amounts,  in  many  cases,  to  saying  they  must  not  live?  If  men 
thrust  these  women  into  the  world,  they  should  either  provide  for 
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them  by  saving  or  insurance,  or  help  them  to  make  their  own  way 
by  opening  all  professions  and  trades  to  them  equally  with 
themselves. 

Unfortunately,  women  have  been  without  proper  education  or 
organisation.  They  are  fast  acquiring  both.  Already  the  strength 
of  numbers  gives  them  the  power  to  destroy.  Soon  they  will 
learn  to  build.  It  is  in  no  antagonistic  spirit  to  man  that  we 
advocate  woman’s  recognition ;  men  and  women  are  the  com¬ 
plement  of  one  another.  The  generosity  of  men  to  women  lias 
been  great ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  sometimes  been  misdirected. 
Women  do  not  wish  to  displace  men — there  is  work  for  all ;  but 
women  must  have  an  outlet — must  live,  and  each  sex  will 
naturally  work  along  the  lines  most  congenial  to  its  nature. 

We  all  get  our  chances  in  life,  but  men  so  far  have  had  more 
chances,  and  therefore  have  taken  them  oftener.  Women  have 
much  to  learn.  As  one  cannot  judge  a  class  by  its  brilliant  excep¬ 
tions,  so  one  must  not  judge  it  by  its  lack  of  op^xirtunities. 

In  spite  of  the  impecuniosity  of  women,  in  one  year  they 
collected  in  pence  and  pounds  the  huge  sum  of  d680,000  for 
agitation  to  get  the  vote.  In  spite  of  this  sum,  largely  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  poorest,  in  spite  of  mass  meetings  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  women,  there  are  men  who  declare  “women 
don’t  want  the  vote.”  Such  men  abstained  from  voting  for  the 
Conciliation  Bill  when  it  was  before  the  House  in  May.  Not 
a  single  Cabinet  Minister  sat  through  the  debate.  The  Bill 
passed,  to  be  buried  in  Committee.  The  front  benches  were 
almost  empty ;  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  sixty-nine  borough 
councils  and  towm  councils  have  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of 
women’s  franchise.  In  spite  of  the  hedging  and  trimming  of 
politicians,  the  country  is  at  last  awakening  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  large  surplus  of  women  unprovided  for.  We  must  face 
the  problem ;  either  they  must  work  for  a  living  wage  or  they 
must  starve ;  or  they  must  court  domesticity  at  the  cost  of 
])olygamy  and  become  Mormons,  or  we  must  go  back  to  the  baby 
towers  of  China  and  so  dispose  of  our  female  children  !  No  one 
wishes  the  last  three  possibilities,  I  take  it,  so  let  us  help  the 
willing  workers  to  their  honourable  daily  bread-.  For  countless 
women  it  must  always  be  the  case  that  there  is  no  home  save 
such  as  they  make  by  their  own  labour.  There  is  nothing  more 
pitiable  in  the  world  to-day  than  the  lonely  lives  and  ill-paid 
toil  of  millions  of  w'omen,  jeered  at,  sneered  at,  their  wages  cut 
down  to  starvation  price  for  doing  exactly  the  same  w^ork  as 
men  are  doing  at  a  higher  scale  of  remuneration. 

Gallantry,  chivalry  !  Nonsense  :  these  terms  are  only  skin  deep  ; 
they  mean  as  little  now  as  they  ever  meant.  A  woman  is  neither 
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fed  nor  sheltered  merely  because  a  man  opens  a  door  for  her  or 
gives  her  a  seat.  He  does  that  because  she  is  a  woman,  physically 
weaker  than  himself.  He  might  do  this  simple  action  to  show 
his  respect  for  her  pluck,  her  determination,  and  her  good 
influence  in  this  wondrous  world. 

Many  women,  by  brains  and  untiring  industry,  succeed  in 
achieving  a  good  position  in  life,  but  this  man -governed  country 
still  persists  in  regarding  them  as  pariahs  and  incapables,  who 
cannot  be  entrusted  with  any  share  in  the  control  of  affairs, 
towards  the  cost  of  which  they  are  none  the  less,  under  heavy 
penalties,  forced  to  contribute.  Their  case  has  been  well  stated 
by  a  London  medical  woman  : — 

"  At  present,  although  not  considered  by  the  Government  to  be  possessed 
of  sufficient  judgment  to  be  able  to  exercise  the  vote,  yet  I  am  forced  to  pay 
over  £200  a  year  rates  and  taxes  out  of  an  income  derived  solely  from 
the  power  of  judgment  in  diagnosing  conditions  and  treating  them! 
Whereas  a  man  who  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  lifetime  has  not  shown 
sufficient  judgment  in  the  management  of  his  affairs  for  the  Government  to 
be  able  to  get  even  two  hundred  pence  out  of  him  as  a  contribution  to  his 
country’s  upkeep,  is  by  virtue  of  his  sex  considered  to  be  possessed  of 
sufficient  judgment  to  vote,  and  thereby  help  to  decide  political  issues  of  the 
gravest  importance  to  the  nation.  This  is  inconsistent.” 

Mrs.  Fawcett  first  pointed  out,  in  1867,  that  the  vote  is  the 
great  instrument  to  which  women  must  look  for  their  complete 
liberation  from  thraldom.  It  will  create  neither  a  new  heaven 
nor  a  new  earth,  nor  new  economic  laws,  but  it  will  do  much.  It 
has  been  tried  in  Australia.  Miss  Vera  Goldstein,  of  the  Women’s 
Social  and  Political  Association  of  Victoria,  told  a  recent  meeting 
in  London  that  it  was  all  “  moonshine  ”  to  assert  that  the  vote 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  economic  status  of  women,  for  no 
sooner  was  the  Suffrage  Bill  granted  in  Australia  than  they 
obtained  equal  pay  for  equal  work  under  the  Commonwealth 
Law.  Since  190*2  women  have  been  completely  enfranchised 
throughout  the  Australian  dominions. 

The  vote  is  not  given  to  any  because  they  are  good.  It  is  an 
attribute  of  citizenship.  As  Mr.  Richard  Whiteing  said  in  an 
able  letter  to  The  Times  :  — 

“None  of  us  get  it  because  we  are  virtuous,  or  pre-eminently  intellectual; 
our  claim  is  on  the  broad  foundation  of  the  right  to  have  a  say  in  public 
affairs.  The  test  of  a  special  endowment  of  a  special  kind  of  wisdom  or 
power  is  wholly  unknowm  both  to  law  and  common  sense.  The  woman’s 
vote,  of  course,  will  be  a  mingled  yarn,  wise  and  foolish  together,  like  the 
man’s,  though  happily  of  a  different  pattern.  The  woman’s  wisdom  will 
come  in  handy  to  correct  the  occasional  foolishness  of  the  man,  and  the 
man’s  wisdom  will  no  doubt  return  the  compliment  at  need.” 

I  must  own  to  feeling  a  little  mean.  I  am  not  militant,  but  I 
do  sympathise  with  the  courage  and  enthusiasm  of  the  women 
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who  are,  and  I  deplore  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  have  made 
such  tactics  necessary.  They  have  watched  women  doing  just 
the  same  things  as  they  do  themselves  when  they  wdsh  to  get 
a  hearing ;  but  instead  of  listening  to  their  demands  have  up¬ 
braided  them  for  their  “sex.”  There  should  be  no  question  of 
sex.  I  want  a  vote  as  a  householder,  not  because  I  am  a  woman. 
I  have  not  cost  the  country  anything  :  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
helped  to  fill  her  coffers.  Then  why  deny  me  a  vote,  and  dub 
me  unfit  for  one? 

Equality  is  the  only  thing  wanted — no  preference  is  asked ; 
merely  an  equal  right  to  live  our  own  independent  lives  along 
whatever  paths  necessity  or  fancy  leads  us,  untrammelled  by  that 
barrier  “sex,”  which  now  closes  so  many  doors  to  us. 

Women  are  sometimes  upbraided  for  being  discontented,  but 
surely  without  ambition  and  discontentment  the  world  would 
never  progress.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  shirk  the  question 
raised  by  women,  or  not  to  realise  that  when  the  doors  have  been 
opened  they  have  done  their  work  well. 

Apparently  women  will  never  find  their  full  scope  or  their 
wrongs  redressed  until  they  can  command  a  voice  in  the  country’s 
affairs.  The  vote  alone,  it  seems,  will  give  them  a  proper  status 
in  the  world. 

E.  Alec  Tweedie. 
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What  are  the  crowns  of  a  thousand  towns 
To  the  crown  of  Sea? 

And  what,  the  cries  of  dividing  lies 
To  the  true  and  free? — 

The  free  united  in  truth, 

The  Sea  that  is  Age  and  Youth, 

And  Wisdom,  and  Minstrelsy. 

Let  these  engem  the  King’s  diadem. — 

Be  crowned  with  them. 

What  is  the  smile  of  a  sea-set  isle 
To  the  laughing  wave? 

What,  the  fleeting  ply  of  a  passer-by 
To  the  seas  that  save? — 

To  the  winds  wdth  their  bugle-call, 

And  the  waves  as  they  rise  and  fall 
To  guard  and  engird  the  brave. 

Be  crowmed  by  the  breeze  from  eternal  seas. — 
Be  crowmed  by  these. 

What  are  the  notes  from  a  million  throats 
To  the  joyous  tide 

As  it  wafts  from  far  to  the  harbour-bar 
The  seaman’s  pride? 

The  sailor,  whose  homage  rings 
In  honour  of  sailor-kings 

To  the  Sailor-King  by  his  side. 

Let  the  surf  around  give  its  organ-sound. 

Be  crowned,  be  crowned. 


W.\LTER  SiCHEL. 


“THE  MISFORTUNE  OF  BEING  CLEVER”:* 

A  Classical  Russian  Comedy  by  Alexander  Griboyedov. 
Will  you  for  a  moment  imagine  an  Englishman  arriving  in  a 
country  where  English  was  not  understood  to  deliver  an  address 
on  The  School  for  Scandal  and  its  author,  to  a  public  who  had 
not  the  least  idea  of  the  play  and  had  never  even  heard  the  name 
of  Sheridan,  or  a  Frenchman  in  similarly  unhappy  circumstances 
coming  to  speak  of  Beaumarchais  and  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro? 
In  confidence  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  myself  now  in  precisely 
the  same  situation ;  the  more  by  reason  that  the  comedy  of 
Griboyedov,  about  which  I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  speaking 
to  you,  has  decided  points  of  resemblance  to  The  School  for 
Scandal  and  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro — a  resemblance  not,  of  course, 
to  be  found  in  its  subject,  but  in  the  wit  of  its  delicate  and  biting 
social  satire  on  a  declining  age,  and  in  the  loving  estimation  in 
which,  like  that  of  Beaumarchais  in  France  and  of  Sheridan 
here,  the  name  of  Griboyedov  is  held  in  Russia.  My  task  is 
harder,  because  I  cannot  enable  you  to  admire  the  beauty  of 
Griboyedov’s  verse — clear,  chiselled,  wholly  free  from  bombast, 
extremely  original,  of  which  he  was  the  creator  at  an  epoch  when 
pompous  Alexandrines  and  affected  diction  ruled  our  literature. 

With  the  help  of  your  indulgence  I  will  do  my  best,  and  I  shall 
be  proud  and  happy  if  I  can  but  sketch  to  your  comprehension 
this  classic  Russian  play  and  its  author. 

And  first  you  will  allow  me  to  cast  a  rapi-I  glance  over  the  age 
in  which  Griboyedov  lived  and  wrote,  as  indispensable  to  an 
understanding  of  the  wit  of  his  comedy,  whose  satire  reflects  the 
ideas  and  the  personalities  of  his  time. 

It  is  the  year  1818.  Alexander  I.  has  conquered  the  great 
Napoleon,  who  had  gone  to  end  his  life  as  he  lived  it,  like  the 
hero  of  an  epic,  on  a  barren  rock  guarded,  as  our  great  poet 
Lermontoff  said,  “by  the  ocean,  immense  and  invincible  as 
himself.” 

The  first  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were,  as  you 
know,  an  epoch  unique  in  history  :  an  epilogue  to  the  French 
Revolution  and  a  prologue  to  the  revolutions  in  all  Europe.  The 
ideas  of  the  French  encyclopjcdists — derived  mostly  as  they  were 
from  England,  especially  after  Voltaire’s  visit  here — penetrated 
little  by  little  throughout  the  Continent,  and  not  only  penetrated, 
but  imposed  themselves,  as  all  natural  or  just  laws  must  do.  The 

(1)  A  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  March  22nd,  1011. 
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kings  of  that  time  dreamed  of  Louis  XVI.  ;  waking  they  saw 
Napoleon  and  knew  not  which  to  prefer — the  nightmare  to  the 
reality,  or  the  reality  to  the  nightmare.  At  any  price  their 
thrones  had  to  be  saved.  The  fate  of  Louis  XVI.  might  be 
avoided,  but  what  seemed  the  more  pressing  danger  was  that  of 
being  swallowed  by  the  Corsican  ogre.  For  the  safety  of  their 
crowns  the  kings  compromised.  They  had  need  of  the  support 
of  their  peoples  to  struggle,  ill  or  well — more  often  the  former — 
against  Napoleon,  and  to  buy  that  support  they  promised  freedom 
of  every  kind,  possible  and  impossible — especially  the  latter  ! 

The  great  Emperor  once  fallen,  prisoner  far  away  in  Africa,  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean,  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  escape, 
reaction  raised  its  head  like  a  snake,  with  eyes  of  cowardly  hate, 
and  fangs  full  of  poison,  and  tongue  of  vulgar  mockery.  Once 
free  from  the  danger  personified  by  “M.  de  Buonaparte,”  the  kings 
forgot  not  only  the  danger  that  the  fallen  Emperor  had  meant 
for  them,  but,  blinded  by  their  joy,  forgot,  too,  the  shade  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and,  most  of  all,  forgot  the  promises  they  had  made 
to  their  “  most  faithful  ”  subjects. 

To  do  him  justice,  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  of  Eussia  took  no 
'))art  in  the  joyous  farandolle  of  kings  and  princes.  His  universal 
triumph,  as  peacemaker  of  Europe,  and  the  fall  of  his  sworn 
enemy,  produced  no  change  in  his  political  and  personal  views. 
He  continued,  without  compulsion,  to  cherish  dreams  of  liberty 
for  his  people.  The  change  which  took  place  in  him,  in  this 
“  sphinx  w^hose  riddle  passed  with  him  to  the  tomb  ” — to  quote 
again  from  a  great  Eussian  poet — had  a  special  cause,  and  was 
not  connected  with  my  subject  to-day.  Perhaps  I  may,  on  a 
future  occasion,  have  the  honour  to  speak  to  you  about  it.  In 
1814  Alexander  tried  to  persuade  Louis  XVIII.,  on  his  succession 
to  the  throne,  to  grant  a  real  constitution  to  the  French  nation. 
In  1815,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  he  stood  up  to  Metternich 
and  Talleyrand — redoubtable  opponents! — in  defending  liberal 
institutions,  and  ostentatiously  granted  a  constitution  to  Eussiaji 
Poland,  the  former  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne  pronounced  the  following  words,  which  I  quote  in 
the  language  in  which  he  spoke  them  : 

“L ’organisation  qui  etait  en  vigueur  dans  votre  pays  a  permis 
I’etablissement  immediat  de  celle  qui  je  vous  ai  donnee  en  mettant 
en  pratique  les  principes  de  ces  institutions  liberales  qui  n’ont 
cess6  de  faire  I’objet  de  ma  sollicitude  et  dont,  j’espere,  avec  I’aide 
de  Dieu,  etendre  I’influence  salutaire  sur  toutes  les  contrees  que 
la  providence  a  confiees  a  mes  soins.  Vous  m’avez  ainsi  offert 
les  raoyens  de  montrer  a  ma  patrie  ce  que  j’ai  prepare  pour  elle 
des  lougtemps  et  ce  qu’elle  obtiendra  des  que  les  elements  d’une 
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ceuvre  aussi  importante  auront  atteint  le  developpement  neces- 
saire.” 

You  will  easily  understand,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  instant 
effect  of  these  words  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  the 
hopes  founded  on  them,  the  faith  placed  in  them.  The  autocrat 
had  openly  spoken  of  a  constitution  for  his  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Eussian 
intellectual  classes.  Already  prepared  by  the  vagaries  of  Catherine 
the  Great — the  result  of  her  friendship  with  Voltaire,  Diderot,  or 
others — greedily  to  drink  the  wine  of  novelty  and  Liberalism, 
encouraged  not  only  by  the  words  but  by  the  deeds  of  Alexander, 
who  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  under  the  influence  of  his 
tutor,  La  Harpe,  and  his  friend.  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski, 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  a  constitution  and  a  new  life  for  his 
country,  the  intellectual  classes  felt  themselves  on  the  eve  of 
freedom.  The  Emperor’s  words  at  the  opening  of  the  Polish 
Diet  only  heightened  their  faith  and  their  hopes.  His  words  fell 
like  seed  upon  a  field ,  fertile  and  prepared ;  Eussia  was  ready  to 
receive  them.  Thanks  to  the  interminable  Napoleonic  wars,  and 
the  constant  journeys  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I. ,  the  youth  of 
Eussia  had  come  into  touch  with  w^estern  Europe,  and  had  drunk 
deeply  of  its  ideas.  And  from  this  sprang  the  inevitable,  the 
ceaseless  conflict  that,  all  things  considered,  was  excessively  acute 
between  the  tw’o  generations — that  of  Catherine  the  Great’s  epoch 
and  that  of  Alexander  I.’s;  the  wigs  and  the  laces  of  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  declared  war  on  the  new  and  natural 
fashions  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  The  war  was  bitter, 
for  it  was  a  struggle  not  only  between  two  generations,  but  a  duel 
between  distinct  ages,  as  strange  each  to  the  other  as  they  were 
close. 

It  was  natural  that  Eussian  literature  should  feel  and  illustrate 
this  conflict,  and  it  w^as  Alexander  Griboyedov  to  whom  fell  the 
honour  of  breaking  the  new  ground.  He  painted  with  the  hand 
of  a  master  this  feverish  struggle.  All  the  characters  in  his  play 
are  types  taken  from  real  life.  All  of  them  represent  the  old 
Eussia — old  in  ideas,  not  in  age — all  but  the  hero,  Chatsky,  who 
personifies  the  new  element.  His  is  “the  misfortune  of  being 
clever,”  and,  as  you  will  see  from  my  description  of  the  play,  it 
could  not  be  anything  else  to  him. 

Alexander  Griboyedov  was  born  on  the  16th  January,  1795,  at 
Moscow.  His  parents  were  well  off  and  moved  in  good  society. 
His  education  was  good,  and  he  became  from  youth  onwards  a 
remarkable  linguist  :  he  was,  besides,  a  skilful  musician.  In  1810 
he  entered  the  university,  to  leave  it  two  years  later,  when  he 
went  into  the  army — that  great  and  dreadful  army  of  1812,  formed 
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to  make  bead  against  Napoleon’s  unrighteous  attack  on  Russia. 
The  whole  country  was  in  a  ferment  of  patriotism,  and  the  young 
Griboyedov  threw  himself  into  the  work,  body  and  soul.  During 
the  two  years  he  spent  with  his  regiment  in  Poland  he  never  saw 
active  service ;  it  was  for  him  a  period  of  youthful  follies ;  but 
there  also  occurred  an  event  that  had  a  decisive  influence  on  his 
literary  career.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Prince  Shak- 
hovskoy,  a  dramatist  now  forgotten,  but  of  great  reputation  in 
his  time,  who  was  then  serving  in  the  army.  The  two  formed 
a  close  friendship,  and  it  was  certainly  under  the  influence  of 
his  senior  that  Griboyedov  turned  from  the  pranks  of  his  young 
fellow-officers  and  began  to  write.  His  first  efforts  were  not 
brilliant.  He  translated  a  French  play  called  Les  Jeunes  Epoux 
into  rather  bad  verse,  which,  though  giving  no  indication  of  the 
genius  of  The  Misfortune  of  Being  Clever,  nevertheless  showed 
a  turn  of  wit  very  different  from  that  to  be  expected  from  a  young 
lieutenant  who  passed  his  time  between  cards  and  the  bottle.  In 
1815  Griboyedov  was  back  in  St.  Petersburg.  To  Prince 
Shakhovskoy  he  owed  his  introduction  to  the  literary  salons  of 
the  capital;  and  he  quickly  became  their  darling.  His  keen, 
ready  wit,  gaiety,  and  good-fellowship,  his  charming  and  tender 
irony,  won  him  all  hearts. 

On  October  8th,  1815,  he  first  tried  his  luck  as  a  dramatist, 
when  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  St.  Petersburg  produced  the 
comedy  I  spoke  of  above,  Les  Jeunes  Epoux;  in  1816  he  left  the 
army;  in  February,  1817,  he  produced  another  translation, 
Fausse  Infidelite ;  and  finally,  in  January,  1818,  gave  to  the 
public  his  first  original  work — One's  Oicn  Home.  The  vivacity 
of  the  verse  in  this  comedy  gave  sure  hope  of  his  later  genius. 

In  the  same  year — 1818 — he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  as 
secretary  to  the  Russian  mission  to  Persia.  There  he  stayed  four 
years.  And  it  was  there  that  he  wrote  his  immortal  comedy, 
which  he  only  finished  in  1824.  He  profited  by  his  employment 
in  Persia  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  language,  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  Russian  many  gems  of  Persian  poetry.  When  war 
broke  out  between  Russia  and  Persia  he  was  attached  to  Marsha^ 
Paskevitch,  who  commanded  the  Russian  forces,  and  it  was 
Griboyedov  who  drafted  the  treaty  of  Tourkmanchai,  that  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  The  Marshal  sent  him  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
present  the  treaty  of  peace  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.,  who 
received  Griboyedov  with  the  utmost  favour  and  gave  him  the 
title  of  Counsellor  of  State,  the  order  of  St.  Anne  in  diamonds, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money. 

Griboyedov  hoped  now  to  quit  the  service,  but  fate,  unfor¬ 
tunate  for  him  and  for  Russian  literature,  determined  otherwise. 
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for  after  some  months  the  Emperor  offered  him  the  post  of 
Plenipotentiary  Minister  in  Persia.  Griboyedov  accepted  reluc¬ 
tantly.  He  was  filled  with  foreboding  :  “Persia  will  be  my 
tomb,”  he  said,  as  he  left  St.  Petersburg.  “I  shall  never  again 
see  Eussia.”  Pushkin,  the  great  poet  and  his  friend,  tried  to 
dispel  his  gloom.  “You  don’t  know  the  Persians,”  Griboyedov 
answered;  “you’ll  see  some  day  there’ll  be  knives  out.”  To 
another  friend  he  said:  “I  shall  be  killed;  Alaiar  Khan,  the 
Shah’s  son-in-law,  is  my  personal  enemy;  he  will  never  forgive 
me  the  treaty  of  Tourkmanchai.”  “Good-bye,”  he  said  to  an¬ 
other,  “we  shall  never  meet  again.”  Terrible  to  relate,  these 
forebodings  were  realised.  Arrived  at  Teheran,  Griboyedov  gave 
himself  up  wholly  to  the  work  of  compelling  the  Persian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  keep  its  promises  and  to  observe  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  of  peace.  Clause  13  of  the  treaty — as  the  superstitious 
would  remark  with  interest — was  the  cause  of  the  tragedy  of 
February  11th,  1829. 

By  this  clause,  apparently  simple,  the  Persian  Government 
undertook  to  set  at  liberty  all  Eussian  subjects  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  during  the  war ;  but  its  execution  was  fraught  with 
difficulty.  Most  of  the  male  prisoners  had  already  been  enslaved 
and  the  females  shut  up  in  harems,  beginning  with  that  of  the 
Shah  himself.  Griboyedov  fought  and  conquered.  One  by  one 
the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  but  at  each  step  the  hatred  of 
the  Persians  and  of  their  sovereign  grew  against  the  liberator. 
The  priests  began  to  excite  the  people  against  him;  two  women, 
an  Armenian  and  a  German,  both  Eussian  subjects,  escaped  from 
the  harem  of  Alaiar  Khan  and  came  to  demand  protection  of  the 
Ambassador;  Yakub,  a  eunuch  of  the  Shah’s  harem,  a  Eussian 
Armenian,  followed  their  example,  and  begged  Griboyedov  to  help 
him  to  return  to  Eussia.  Griboyedov  sheltered  them  in  the 
Embassy.  The  relations  between  him  and  the  Shah  became  of 
the  utmost  delicacy,  and  the  Shah  was  about  to  demand  his  recall 
of  the  Eussian  Government  when  Griboyedov  took  leave  himself. 
He  had  his  last  audience,  and  the  day  after  everything  was  ready 
for  departure,  when  a  rabble,  urged  on  by  the  priests  and  by  the 
Shah  himself,  burst  into  the  Embassy.  Griboyedov,  sword  in 
hand,  abandoned  by  all  but  a  few  of  his  escort,  defended  himself 
bravely  and  was  murdered.  His  body  was  horribly  mutilated,  and 
was  only  recognised  by  the  finger  on  his  left  hand,  that  had  been 
shrivelled  as  the  result  of  a  duel  some  years  before. 

So  perished,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  one  of  the  glories  of 
Eussian  literature. 

I  may  pause  here  to  remark  that  the  fates  have  obstinately 
conspired  to  rob  us  in  tragic  fashion  of  our  greatest  writers  : 
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Pushkin,  a  poet  of  genius,  the  creator  of  the  modern  Russian 
language,  died  of  wounds  received  in  a  duel  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight ;  Lermontoff,  the  Russian  Byron,  was  killed  in  a  duel  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six ;  twenty  years  later  the  great  Nicholas 
Gogol  died,  mad,  in  the  full  flower  of  his  genius. 

Verily  Griboyedov  was  too  good  a  prophet  when  he  called  his 
masterpiece  The  Misfortune  of  Being  Clever. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  try  in  a  few’  words  to 
tell  you  the  subject  of  the  play. 

After  a  long  journey  throughout  Europe  Alexander  Chatsky, 
a  young  man  smitten  wdth  the  new  ideas  of  science  and  life, 
returns  to  Moscow,  his  native  city.  His  first  visit  is  to  Famussov, 
an  important  functionary,  to  w’hose  daughter  Sophy,  the  playmate 
of  his  childhood,  Chatsky  is  deeply  attached.  But,  as  Chatsky 
says  with  justice,  “The  man  who  takes  leave  of  his  home  for  three 
years  takes  leave  of  his  love  for  ever.”  In  his  absence  Sophy 
has  forgotten  him,  and  has  fallen  in  love  w’ith  her  father’s 
secretary,  a  certain  Molchalin.  Chatsky  and  Molchalin  are  in 
their  natures  poles  apart.  Molchalin,  cringing  now,  will  be  a 
despot  when  he  rises  later  himself  to  be  a  functionary  of  import¬ 
ance.  Chatsky  is  the  personification  of  revolt  in  the  name  of 
■culture  and  the  ideal  of  patriotism.  Sophy  is  the  incarnation  of 
Russia  as  she  then  w’as  ;  she  must  make  her  choice,  and,  repulsing 
Chatsky  in  fright  at  his  advanced  ideas,  she  is  the  symbol  of  her 
country  stopping  in  the  midst  of  its  march  tow’ards  progress. 
Molchalin  is  stupid,  servile,  Chatsky  wdtty,  caustic,  “too  intelli¬ 
gent.”  Scarcely  arrived,  he  asks  Sophy  about  Moscow,  about 
their  common  friends,  their  relations,  and  at  the  very  outset  shows 
himself  as  an  enemy  of  the  older  generation,  with  its  old  ideas  and 
old  prejudices,  which  he  covers  wdth  sarcasm.  Sophy  answers 
him  sharply,  and  when  he  begins  to  attack  Molchalin,  whom  he 
does  not  yet  suspect  of  being  his  rival,  Sophy  answers  him  with 
words  that  have  become  proverbial  in  Russian  :  “I  want  to  ask 
you  something  :  has  it  never  happened  to  you,  when  you  were 
particularly  merry  or  particularly  sad,  or  just  by  accident,  to  say 
any  good  of  anyone?  Not  now’,  but  perhaps  in  childhood?”  In 
the  second  act  w’e  come  to  the  famous  passage  between  Famussov, 
Sophy’s  father,  and  Chatsky,  w’hich  admirably  reveals  the  idea 
of  the  play.  I  w’ill  quote  it  to  you  in  full  ;  Chatsky  is  singing  the 
praises  of  Sophy,  w’hen  Famussov  asks  if  he  is  seeking  her  hand 
in  marriage.  Chatsky  answ’ers  :  “If  I  w’ere  to  ask  it,  what  answer 
should  I  get  ?  ” 

Fam.:  I  should  tell  you  first  not  to  talk  nonsense;  secondly,  to  put  your 
own  affairs  in  order;  thirdly,  to  enter  the  service. 

Chat.:  Serve,  willingly — cringe,  never  I 
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Fam.:  You  young  fellows  are  all  so  proud.  Follow  your  father’s  example. 
Learn  from  your  seniors!  From  me,  for  example,  or  from  my  late  uncle, 
Maxim  Petrovitch.  He  always  ate  off  gold  and  silver,  with  a  hundred 
servants  in  the  room.  He  was  covered  with  decorations.  He  drove  in  a 
coach-and-four.  He  passed  his  whole  life  at  Court.  And  what  a  Court! 
How  different  from  ours!  My  uncle  lived  at  the  Court  of  the  Empress 
Catherine.  He  had  a  serious  air  and  a  haughty  carriage,  but  if  he  wanted 
he  could  turn  his  body  into  a  complete  hoop!  Once,  at  a  great  ball  at  the 
palace,  he  slipped  and  fell  so  hard  that  he  nearly  broke  his  neck.  The 
old  man  groaned:  Oh  joy,  the  Empress  smiled!  The  Empress  laughed! 
What  do  you  think  he  did?  Rose,  shook  himself,  tried  to  bow  and  fell 
again,  but  this  time  on  purpose.  The  Imperial  laugh  continued!  Then 
for  the  third  time  he  performed  the  same  feat.  What  do  you  think  of 
that?  Wasn’t  it  clever  to  rise  by  falling?  Aha!  Who  was  always  invited 
to  the  Imperial  card-table?  Who  was  favoured  with  the  most  gracious 
words?  Max.  Petr. !  Who  was  treated  with  particular  respect?  Max. 
Petr.!  Seriously!  Who  had  honours  and  pensions  to  give?  Max.  Petr.! 
Yes!  And  which  of  you  young  fellows  could  hold  a  candle  to  him? 

Chat.:  True.  The  world  grows  stupid.  You  may  say  it  with  a  sigh. 
But  it  is  hard  to  believe,  in  thinking  of  the  past  century-— however  much 
we  are  told  it  w^as  true — that  suppleness  was  the  pink  of  fashion,  and 
impudence  in  peace  more  useful  than  bravery  in  war.  Poverty  lay  in  the 
dust  without  any  hand  stretched  out  to  help,  while  power  lay  chained  in 
the  silken  toils  of  flattery.  What  an  age  of  fear  and  servility !  What  a 
pretence  of  zeal  for  the  Sovereign  (I  don’t  mean  your  uncle — may  his  ashes 
lie  in  peace).  Well,  it’s  sad  to  think  how  few  folk  now  would  risk  breaking 
their  necks  to  amuse  a  party. 

Fam.:  Good  heavens!  He’s  a  positive  revolutionary! 

Chat, :  Yes,  society  has  changed ! 

Fam. :  A  most  dangerous  fellow ! 

Chat.:  Now  we  can  breathe  freer  air — now  we  needn’t  all  try  to  write 
ourselves  down  as  buffoons. 

Fam.:  What  a  gift  of  the  gab  he’s  got! 

Chat.:  Your  patron’s  ceiling  to  yawn  at,  a  bow  to  make,  a  drawing-room 
to  shuffle  about,  a  chair  to  hand,  a  handkerchief  to  pick  up — gods,  what 
a  life ! 

Fam.:  Good  heavens,  yes,  he  is  a  revolutionary! 

Chat. :  Now,  whether  he  travels  or  lives  at  home — 

Fam. :  He  has  no  respect  for  authority ! 

Chat. :  — one  serves  his  country,  and  not  some  personage  or  other. 

Fam. :  If  I  could  I’d  inflict  the  severest  penalty  of  the  law  on  any  fellow  like 
this  found  within  gunshot  of  the  capital ! 

Chat. :  Now  I’ll  let  you  rest  awhile. 

Fam.:  You’ve  driven  me  almost  mad. 

This  angry  conversation  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Skalozoub,  a  rich,  narrow-minded  officer,  whom  Famussov  longs 
to  have  for  his  son-in-law.  You  see  the  type  of  Skalozoub  from 
his  saying  ;  “I’ve  had  a  good  deal  of  luck  with  my  comrades. 
Some  have  had  to  leave  the  service — others  have  got  killed.  So 
I’ve  got  on.” 

When  Famussov  asks  what  relation  he  is  to  a  certain  Nastasia 
Nikolavna,  Skalozoub  answers  with  a  stupid  laugh  :  “I  really 
don’t  know — she’s  never  been  in  my  regiment.” 
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Notwithstanding,  Chatsky  sees  that  Famussov  is  anxious  to 
please  Skalozoub ;  at  the  same  time  he  divines  Sophy’s  affection 
for  Molchalin,  and  loses  himself  in  wondering  which  his  rival 
really  is. 

The  scene  of  Act  III.  is  a  great  ball  at  Famussov’s  house.  It 
is  here  that  the  author  outshines  the  most  famous  writers  of 
comedy.  He  gives  us  a  w'hole  gallery  of  types.  Even  the 
smallest  parts  have  to  be  given  to  good  actors,  for  this  act  is  a 
veritable  catherine-wheel  of  satirical  wit ;  I  do  not  know  anything 
to  equal  it  in  the  whole  of  European  literature.  It  is  to  the  way 
in  which  Chatsky  breaks  in  here  with  his  burning  speeches  that 
Pushkin  alluded  when  he  said  :  “Chatsky  is  not  at  all  intelligent, 
but  Griboyedov  is  exceedingly  so.”  During  the  ball  Sophy, 
desirous  of  avenging  on  Chatsky  his  jests  against  Molchalin  and 
society  in  Moscow  as  a  w'hole,  puts  about  the  report  that  he  is 
mad.  Those  present,  exasperated  by  the  way  in  which  Chatsky 
treats  them,  w-elcome  with  joy  this  explanation  of  his  conduct. 
The  word  goes  round — everyone  believes  it  :  Chatsky  is  mad. 
The  whole  company  is  ready  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  act.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  hall  of 
Famussov’s  house.  The  guests  are  leaving  the  ball  and  ex¬ 
changing  their  impressions.  And  with  what  masterly  wit 
Griboyedov  has  treated  this  scene !  Not  content  with  having 
during  three  acts  ridiculed  the  conservative  elements  of  Eussian 
society,  he  takes  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  last  to 
depict  yet  another  type — that  of  a  so-called  Liberal,  who  appears 
in  the  person  of  a  gentleman  named  Eepetilov,  arriving  at  the 
ball  just  as  everyone  else  is  going  away.  Eepetilov  meets  Chatsky 
in  the  hall  and  insists  on  telling  him  the  story  of  his  life. 

Chatsky,  weary  of  listening  to  this  flood  of  tedium,  slips  into 
the  porter’s  lodge,  w'hile  his  servant  goes  for  the  carriage,  and 
hidden  here  learns  from  the  scraps  of  talk  among  the  departing 
guests  of  the  reputation  of  madman  that  Sophy  has  given  him. 
He  leaves  his  hiding-place  just  in  time  to  catch  Molchalin  stopping 
on  his  way  to  Sophy  to  flirt  wdth  her  maid  Lisa.  But  he  is  not 
the  only  witness  of  this  scene.  Sophy  has  overheard  too.  She 
understands  now  what  Molchalin  is  w'orth  and  lets  him  know  it. 
The  sound  of  their  voices  reaches  Famussov,  who  appears  with 
a  whole  bevy  of  lacqueys.  Molchalin  has  time  to  escape  without 
being  seen,  and  Famussov,  finding  only  Sophy,  Chatsky,  and 
Lisa,  lets  loose  on  them  the  torrent  of  his  anger.  Chatsky  replies 
in  a  long  speech,  full  of  disgust  for  the  society  about  him,  and 
rushes  off  with  the  words  :  “You  were  right !  I  was  mad.  Could 
anyone  spend  as  much  as  a  day  with  you  and  his  mind  be  un¬ 
darkened?  Could  any  man  breathe  the  air  surrounding  you  and 
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his  reason  not  totter?  As  well  think  to  pass  unscathed  through 
the  living  fire!  Away  from  Moscow!  Away  for  ever!  Away, 
without  one  look  behind  me  !  And  in  some  distant  corner  of  the 
world,  some  solitary  retreat,  my  wounded  spirit  shall  find  peace ! 
My  carriage  !  My  carnage  !  ” 

The  l)lay  ends  with  Famussov’s  celebrated  remark:  “Was 
anyone  ever  so  unlucky  as  I !  Great  heavens !  What  will 
Princess  Maria  Alexevna  say  to  all  this?”  This  Princess  Maria 
Alexevna  is  not  a  character  in  the  play.  Xo  one  knows  of  whom 
Famussov  is  speaking.  She  is,  so  to  speak,  the  symbol  of 
public  opinion.  And  so  now  we  Russians  say,  as  our  grandfathers 
said  before  us,  and  as  our  grandchildren  will  say  after  us,  “What 
will  Princess  Maria  Alexevna  say  to  all  this?”  when  we  mean 
simply  what  will  people  say,  or,  as  you  say,  “What  will  Mrs. 
Grundy  say?  ”  The  phrase  has  become  proverbial  in  our  country, 
like  many  others  in  Griboyedov’s  comedy ;  here  are  a  few  :  — 

(1)  A  sharp  tongue  is  more  dangerous  than  a  loaded  pistol. 

(2)  It’s  not  the  sin  that  matters  but  the  scandal  about  it. 

(3)  Happy  people  count  not  the  hours. 

(4)  It  doesn’t  take  a  wise  man  to  be  the  father  of  a  family. 

(5)  It  needs  a  board  of  management  to  run  a  grown-up  daughter. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  subject  of  the  play.  It  is  a  classic 
and  will  never  age,  for  the  struggle  betw^een  the  old  and  the  young 
generation  is  eternal,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  progress.  Outside 
Russia  the  name  of  Griboyedov  is  almost  unknown,  while  that  of 
his  successor  to  the  throne  of  Russian  satire  is  universally  known 
— I  mean  Nicholas  Gogol.  I  can  see  but  one  reason  for  this  : 
Up  till  now  no  translator  has  arisen  with  sufficient  talent — and 
much  talent  is  needed,  I  confess — to  give  a  true  idea  of 
Griboyedov’s  masterpiece.  I  am  sure  that  especially  here  in  your 
noble  country  his  work  w’ould  be  highly  appreciated,  for  the 
humour  of  the  Russian  mind  and  the  turn  of  its  wit  have  far 
more  in  common  with  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  than  of  the  Latin 
races.  Dickens  and  Griboyedov,  Mark  Twain  and  Gogol  delight 
us  alike,  and  make  us  laugh,  often  with  laughter  that  is  near 
akin  to  tears,  by  their  jolly  sallies  and  their  keen,  underlying 
satire,  without  having  to  turn  to  the  questionable  jests  that  are 
the  stock-in-trade  of  Latin  wTiters.  Our  Russian  laughter  is  like 
yours — healthy,  refreshing,  and  needs  no  lure  of  vulgar  and 
meretricious  colours.  Russian  satire  is  content  to  depict  the  life 
of  society.  For  two  centuries  it  fulfilled  the  function  of  the 
parliament  that  was  not — no  small  task.  I  shall  feel  profoundly 
happy  if  I  have  succeeded  in  interesting  the  English  public,  if 
it  be  but  a  little,  in  a  classic  of  the  Russian  drama,  and  in  the 
personality  of  its  author. 


Vladimir  Bariatinsky. 
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The  average  Briton  knows  remarkably  little  about  the  current 
literature  of  his  own  country,  and  nothing  at  all  about  the  literature 
of  any  other.  An  inherent  belief  in  “The  Man  from  Cook’s,” 
and  a  rooted  conviction  that  the  English  tongue  will  take  us  all 
over  the  globe,  foster  our  habitual  disinclination  to  meet  diffi¬ 
culties  half-w'ay.  As  a  race  we  are  singularly  insensitive  to  sound. 
All  that  is  most  emphatically  British  in  our  natures  bridles  in 
view  of  the  woman  who  raises  her  voice  at  the  end  of  a  French 
phrase  instead  of  letting  it  drop  into  her  boots  d  la  mode  Anglaise, 
and  in  our  inmost  hearts  we  resent  a  good  accent  as  being  slightly 
improper.  For  we  have  no  real  feeling  for  languages,  no  passion 
to  acquire  them  because  they  are  the  keys  of  hidden  treasures — 
D’Annunzio,  Fogazzaro,  Serao,  Deledda,  Jose  Echegaray,  Juan 
Valera,  Selma  Lagerlof,  are  stars  of  other  hemispheres,  which 
scarcely  show  for  us  at  all. 

Although  the  books  of  Karin  Michaelis,  the  Danish  novelist, 
sell  in  their  tens  of  thousands  throughout  Central  Europe,  until 
now  we  have  not  had  even  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  her, 
whereas  our  German  cousins  have  been  her  intimates  for  years. 
Yet  this  is  the  age  of  feminism,  and  here  is  the  most  individual 
and  feminine  of  writers.  Has  “rdtne  veritahlement  nue"  ever 
been  so  fully  revealed  before?  You  read  UAge  Dangereux  in 
Marcel  Prevost’s  inspired  setting  and  feel — if  you  are  a  w'oman — 
that  your  very  soul  has  been  stripped  bare  and  then  examined 
under  a  microscope. 

Since  the  publication  of  Marie-Claire — with  wdiich  L’Age 
Dangereux  has  no  common  point  except  sincerity — nothing  has 
been  more  discussed  in  foreign  circles  than  this  psychological 
study,  w’hich  has  been  appearing  fortnightly  in  “La  Eevue  de 
Paris.”  ^  It  is  essentially  feminine  in  its  point  of  view%  its 
conclusions,  its  philosophy,  its  construction.  It  is  clear,  strong 
and  tense,  but  with  the  clearness,  the  strength,  and  the  tension 
of  a  w'oman,  not  a  man.  The  poignant  truth  of  it  makes  you  want 
to  hide  your  eyes  at  times,  as  you  do  w'hen  a  friend  is  making  some 
piteous  confession  which  you  fear  she  may  regret  some  day,  a 
confession  which  incidentally  lays  bare  every  half-healed  wound 
of  your  own.  What  woman  who  has  lived  her  life  but  knows 
with  Elsie  Lindtner  w’hat  it  is  “d’avoir  souri  de  sang  ”?  and  that 
if  “s’ennuyer  tout  seul  est  dur,  s’ennuyer  deux  est  pire”? 

(1)  “La  Revue  de  Paris.”  Issues  of  March  15th,  and  April  1st  and  15th. 
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Monsieur  Marcel  Prevost  is,  of  course,  a  master-craftsman. 
His  is  no  ordinary  “translation,”  no  mere  slavish  rendering  of 
each  foreign  sentence  in  a  friendly  tongue — it  is  the  work  of 
an  artist  and  the  book  itself.  And  this  although  he  is  no  Danish 
scholar,  and  has  had  therefore  to  content  himself  with  the  German 
version,  not  the  original.  Think  what  the  book  itself  must  be 
to  survive  this  double  transcription,  and  yet  for  every  phrase 
to  make  its  individual  appeal,  to  burn  with  life  or  leave  you  as 
it  does  at  the  last  cold  and  spent  with  the  chill  of  supreme 
desolation.  Monsieur  Prevost  seems  literally  to  have  saturated 
himself  with  the  spirit  of  Elsie  Lindtner,  its  detachment,  its 
emotion,  its  humour. 

“Dans  ces  romans  anglais,  dont  la  fade  douceur  me  rappelle 
les  pommes  de  terre  malades,”  she  writes,  “Therome  s’offre 
parfois  le  luxe  d’etre  aveugle,  marquee  de  la  petite  verole  on 
paralysee  des  jambes  :  I’heros  ne  Ten  adore  que  plus  eperdument. 

“  Quelle  blague  ! 

“Mon  existence  eut  ete  tout  autre,  si  j’avais  perdu,  il  y  a  dix 
ans,  mes  longs  cils,  si  mes  doigts  s’etaient  deformes,  si  mon 
nez  etait  devenu  rouge.  .  .  . 

“Un  nez  rouge,  ah!  c’est  le  pire  desastre  qui  puisse  atteindre 
la  beaute  d’une  femme.  Une  de  mes  amies,  Adelaide  Svanstrcem, 
en  fut  si  desolee  qu’elle  avala  du  poison. 

“Malheureusement,  elle  n’en  avala  pas  assez.  Elle  survecut, 
avec  son  nez  rouge.” 

Not  only  the  heroine  of  L'Age  Dangereux  lives,  but  her 
friends,  Lili  Eothe,  Magna  Welmann,  Agatha  Ussing,  a  trinity 
of  tragedy.  Even  her  maids,  Torp,  the  romantic,  of  whom  her 
mistress  writes,  “Je  ne  serais  pas  autrement  etonnee  si  quelque 
jour  elle  s’avisait  d’enguirlander  son  fourneau  avec  des  roses,  et 
suspendait  des  oeuvres  d’art  entre  ses  casseroles  1  ”  and  Jeanne, 
who  follows  her  with  her  eyes,  and  reads  her  thoughts,  take 
shape.  .  .  .  Each  portrait,  however  minute,  is  defined.  Elsie 
Lindtner  writes  to  her  husband,  and  you  see  him  as  clearly  as 
if  he  stood  before  you ;  she  writes  to  Professor  Eothe  and  to 
young  Joergen  Malthe,  and  they  become  real.  That  again  is 
part  of  the  consummate  art  of  the  book,  for  a  woman  will  write 

of  identically  the  same  experience  to  A - and  B - ,  both 

equally  beloved  friends,  in  totally  different  terms,  knowing  that 

if  A - were  to  read  B - ’s  letter  it  would  leave  him  cold, 

and  vice  versa.  It  is  neither  humbug  nor  cajolery,  only  the 
personal  touch.  An  entire  failure  to  realise  the  value  of  this 
personal  touch  is  what  makes  duplicate  charitable  appeals  avail 
so  seldom. 

We  women  are  not  famed  for  frankness  in  our  dealings  with 
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the  opposite  sex.  The  thing  we  will  that  men  shall  never  know 
is  at  once  a  shield  and  a  provocation.  “  Une  femme  pent  cherir 
un  homme  plus  qiie  la  vie,  elle  pent  lui  sacrifier  son  temps,  sa 
sante,  son  existence.  Mais  elle  ne  pent  pas  se  confier  a  lui,  si 
elle  est  vraiment  femme.  .  .  .”  When  a  woman  says  to  the  man 
she  loves,  “Now  you  know  all,”  she  means  only  that  she  has  told 
him  all  that  he  can  be  trusted  to  understand.  Every  woman  has 
her  fan,  though  only  the  most  subtle  amongst  us  know  when  to 
seem  to  discard  it.  Its  manipulation  is  the  real  “secret  profes- 
sioimel  ”  of  womanhood,  the  common  meeting-ground  of  youth 
and  age.  ‘'Une  femme,"  says  Elsie  Lindtner,  “dans  la  liaison 
amoureuse  la  plus  etroite,  ne  livre  de  son  ‘  moi  ’  secret  que  ce  que 
la  raison  lui  permet  de  livrer.”  What  Marcel  Prevost,  speaking 
as  critic,  calls  “the  freemasonry  of  the  sex,”  tends  to  make 
even  women  novelists  conceal  their  most  intimate  thoughts  and 
scruples  from  their  lovers.  The  real  fight,  the  real  fear,  the  real 
motive,  the  worst  pain — to  whom  do  we  reveal  these  things? 
One  w’oman  who  feels  deeply  will  divine  them  in  another  who 
feels  deeply,  merely  because  she  is  a  woman,  but  her  heart’s 
beloved  will  never  realise  the  crises  her  soul  has  to  pass  through 
before  peace  can  come  to  it  as  a  possession.  Mrs.  Craigie’s  Life 
and  Letters  prove  how  lonely  an  adored  and  brilliant  woman  may 
be  interiorly.  Even  the  Mother  of  God  “kept  things  hidden  in 
her  heart.” 

Karin  Michaelis  has — to  use  a  slang  term — given  us  away  on 
many  points.  She  says  certain  things  which  I  at  least  have  never 
seen  actually  put  in  words ;  she  admits  certain  essentially 
feminine  fears  and  nightmares  which  women  only  speak  of  to 
each  other  with  closed  doors.  Only  a  woman  can  disclose  the 
inmost  sanctuary  of  a  woman’s  heart,  and  that  it  should  be 
revealed  at  all  is  something  of  a  shock  to  those  who  have  hitherto 
looked  upon  the  sanctuary  as  inviolate.  The  book  is  not  one 
for  “les  demoiselles  tartines  ”  assuredly,  but  it  contains  nothing 
that  an  honest  writer  or  reader  need  regret  having  wTitten  or 
read, — keen,  pitiless  even,  as  is  Karin  Michaelis’  analysis  of  the 
foibles  and  coquetries  of  her  sex. 

Much  of  the  individual  charm  and  conviction  of  L' Age 
Dangereux  consists  of  the  curious  form  in  which  it  is  put  together, 
now  as  a  journal,  now  in  a  series  of  letters,  now  as  a  mere  call 
into  the  void.  The  prevailing  fear  of  every  w'oman,  the  shadow 
which  pursues  her  in  the  fulness  of  her  beauty,  at  the  height 
of  her  power,  the  dread  “de  ne  plus  compter  comme  femme,” 
dominates  one  of  the  most  moving  studies  which  has  ever  been 
written.  “I  hated  Lili’s  daughters  just  because  they  were 
young,”  writes  Elsie  Lindtner  passionately;  “and  youth  is  bound 
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to  rob  me  of  all  that  I  care  for  most,  sooner  or  later.  ...  lam 
not  really  afraid  of  old  age,  only  of  growing  old.  .  .  .  And  the 
hideous  part  of  it  all  is  that  as  a  woman  grows  older  her  woman¬ 
hood  itself  means  more  and  more  to  her.  .  .  .  Now  and  again 
a  storm  strips  the  trees  bare  of  all  their  leaves  in  a  night ;  why, 
oh  why  cannot  time  be  merciful  and  kill  the  youth  of  mind  and 
body  together  at  a  single  blow  ?  ” 

After  twenty-two  years  of  an  impeccable  and  uneventful 
married  life,  Elsie  Lindtner  and  her  husband  separate  from  each 
other  merely  because  the  desire  to  live  alone  has  come  upon 
the  wife  with  a  force  so  overwhelming  that  she  finds  resistance 
impossible.  They  have  not  quarrelled ;  so  far  as  he  is  concerned 
she  has  never  for  an  instant  dropped  her  fan.  The  Lindtners  are 
persons  of  social  importance,  wealthy  and  popular;  Elsie  is  an 
exceptionally  clever  and  well-preserved  woman.  But  she  is 
forty-two,  and  the  shadow  is  creeping  nearer.  Her  marriage 
was  one  of  convenience.  She  has  let  life  go  by,  and  now  it  is 
almost  gone  and  yet  she  stands  with  empty  hands.  Joergen 
IMalthe  loves  her,  but  between  them  stretches  not  only  the  tie 
of  circumstance,  the  habits  of  an  exemplary  lifetime,  but  the 
inexorable  hand  of  time,  which  she  knows  must  separate  them 
eventually,  although  for  her  sake  he  detests  his  own  youth,  which 
she  covets.  She  leaves  her  home,  whether  or  no  she  admits 
it  to  herself,  because  she  can  no  longer  bear  to  hear  the  rustling 
of  the  wings  of  Hope  upon  her  threshold,  the  Hope  which, 
did  she  bid  it  enter,  would  change  in  time  into  a  bird  of  prey  and 
devour  her.  Life,  the  Humorist,  may  make  as  merry  as  it 
will  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  an  Elsie  Lindtner,  but  it 
will  never  have  the  satisfaction  of  wholly  deceiving  her  as  it 
would  a  less  clear-sighted  woman. 

Alone  in  the  villa  that  was  built  for  her  by  the  lover  to  whom 
she  has  never  given  more  than  the  caress  of  eyes  and  smile, 
she  seeks  for  peace,  only  to  find  that  she  has  left  one  prison  for 
another.  For  her  own  heart  is  a  woman’s  worst  barrier,  the 
impregnable  fortress  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Elsie 
Lindtner  passes  through  phase  upon  phase,  mental  and  physical. 
She  cannot  escape  from  herself,  try  as  she  may  to  steep  herself 
in  the  lives  of  her  friends,  sympathising  with  them,  rebuking 
them,  condoling  with  them,  judging  them  in  turn.  She  will  have- 
no  man  at  first  about  the  house.  “Des  yeux  d’homme  dans  ma 
maison  ?  Non  !  J’en  ai  trop  vus  !  ”  Spring  and  autumn  in  turn 
appeal  to,  and  compel  her;  she  fights  the  hidden  mysteries  of 
dreams,  and  fails.  Now  the  blood  runs  with  incredible  swiftness 
in  her  veins,  her  pulses  beat  with  the  cruel  disquiet  of  a  false 
youthfulness — now,  sudden  lassitude  falls  upon  her,  and  for  days 
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she  lies,  not  moving,  upon  her  bed.  “Ma  volonte  est  paralysee 
par  le  degout  que  je  m’inspire  a  moi-meme.  .  .  .  L’approche 
du  soir  me  rend  inquiete.  .  .  .  Les  beures.  Tune  apres  I’autre, 
toinbent  en  cendres  devant  mes  yeux.  .  .  .  Comment  ai-je  pu, 
meme  un  instant,  me  figurer  qu’on  restait  seule  avec  soi-meme?  ” 
she  asks ;  “  La  force  du  souvenir  est  a  ce  point  souveraine  que 
personne  ne  s’isolera  jamais  tout  ^  fait.  On  pent  defendre  sa 
porte  contre  des  gens  de  chair  et  d'os;  mats  on  est  oblige 
d'accueillir  les  fantdmes.  .  .  .  Souvent  il  me  semble  que  mes 
pensees  s’arretent  comme  une  montre  qu’on  aurait  oublier  de 
remonter.  .  .  .” 

“Nous  naviguons  presque  toutes  sous  un  faux  pavilion,”  she 
writes  later.  “Precaution  indispensable.  Si  Ton  devait  voir  au 
dedans  de  nous  comme  a  travers  une  vitre,  pourquoi  viendrions 
nous  au  monde  avec  des  pensees  invisibles?  Et  si  nous  nous  mon- 
trions  telles  que  nous  sommes,  notre  destinee  ferait  de  nous  ou  des 
ermites  au  sommet  des  montagnes  ou  des  criminelles  dans  les 
bas-fonds.” 

Little  by  little,  step  by  step,  the  story  moves  to  its  appointed 
end  by  means  decisive  and  inevitable.  Its  peculiar  quality  of 
truth  upon  which  Marcel  Prevost  lays  so  much  stress,  makes  it 
stand  out  even  amongst  modern  fiction.  Given  these  tempera¬ 
ments — Elsie  Lindtner’s,  Joergen  Malthe’s,  Eichard  Lindtner’s 
— and  no  other  result  is  possible  except  the  one  which,  almost 
up  to  the  last  page,  you  hope  may  be  averted.  “The  loser  pays  ” 
in  life,  and  the  loser  is  nearly  always  the  woman. 

Part  of  the  individual  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  work  of  a  Northerner.  Ibsen  has  certainly  shown  us 
a  variety  of  types  of  “femmes  septentrionales,”  but  most  of  us 
thought  that  his  characters  were  exceptions,  that  nine  out  of  ten 
Scandinavian  women  are  made  of  ice  and  snow.  But  Elsie 
Lindtner  and  her  friends  are  impulsive  and  emotional  beings, 
passionate  and  complex,  receptive  of  all  the  invisible  waves  of 
influence  which  may  do  a  soul  to  death  upon  the  rocks,  or  bring 
it  to  the  haven  where  it  would  be.  Writing  upon  the  lonely 
shore  of  a  Norwegian  lake,  she  turns  the  searchlight  of  her  pitiless 
gaze  full  upon  the  destinies  of  herself  and  her  intimates,  judging 
them  and  herself  as  if  from  the  interior  view  of  the  Catholic  con¬ 
fessional.  “In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  she  was  strict  in  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  marriage  sacrament,  but  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
she  knew  that  she  had  violated  it.  ...” 

L’ Age  Dangereux  is  then  a  human  document  of  supreme  value  ; 
a  book  which  cannot  be  read  without  emotion.  The  French 
setting  suits  it  admirably ;  only  an  English  novelist  and 
psychologist  of  the  first  rank  could  do  it  justice  in  our  colder 
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tongue.  Sincere,  strong,  powerful,  it  should  appeal  to  all  critics 
who  dive  to  the  bed-rock  of  things,  instead  of  swimming  in  the 
shallows.  There  is  no  mere  “fine  and  picturesque  writing  ”  here  ; 
the  thoughts  come  from  the  heart  and  they  are  given  in  the  heart’s 
own  simple  language. 

Certain  passages  will  probably  be  deleted  wholesale  before  the 
book  is  presented  to  the  English  public.  Those  who  think  that 
the  woman’s  point  of  view  is  worth  studying,  that  the  crises 
of  her  soul  count  for  something  in  the  history  of  the  nation, 
will  be  held  by  the  book,  and  actually  may  know  more  of  their 
own  womenkind  when  they  lay  it  down.  The  man  who  reads 
it  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  unsavoury  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  It  is  merely,  as  Monsieur  Prevost  says,  “one  of  the 
most  humble  and  pathetic  confessions  that  has  ever  been 
written,”  the  story  of  one  who  “with  a  little  rod”  did  but  just 
“touch  the  honey  of  romance,”  and  lost  thereby  the  world’s 
"inheritance.” 

May  Bateman. 
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A  Story. 

By  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowkdes. 

It  was  close  on  eleven  o’clock,  the  July  night  was  close  and  airless, 
and  the  last  of  that  season’s  great  balls  was  taking  place  in 
Grosvenor  Square.  Mrs.  Elwyn’s  brougham  came  to  a  sudden  halt. 
Encompassed  behind  and  before  with  close,  intricate  traffic,  the 
carriage  swung  stiffly  on  its  old-fashioned  springs,  responding  to 
every  movement  of  the  fretted  horse. 

Hugh  Elwyn,  sitting  by  his  mother’s  side,  wondered  a  little 
impatiently  why  she  remained  so  faithful  to  the  old  brougham 
which  he  could  remember,  or  so  it  seemed  to  him,  all  his  life.  But 
he  did  not  utter  his  thoughts  aloud ;  he  still  went  in  awe  of  his 
mother,  and  he  was  proud,  in  a  whimsical  way,  of  her  unusual 
austerity  of  life,  of  her  narrowness  of  vision,  of  her  dislike  of 
modern  ways  and  new  fashions. 

Mrs.  Elwyn,  after  her  husband’s  death,  had  given  up  the  world. 
This  was  the  first  time  since  her  widowhood  that  she  and  her  son 
had  dined  out  together;  but  then  the  occasion  was  a  very  special 
one — they  had  been  to  dinner  with  the  family  of  Hugh  Elwyn’s 
fiancee,  Winifred  Fanshawe. 

Hugh  Elwyn  turned  and  looked  at  his  mother;  as  he  saw  in 
the  half  darkness  the  outlines  of  the  delicately  pure  profile,  framed 
in  grey  bands  of  hair  covering  the  ears,  as  it  had  been  worn  when 
Mrs.  Elwyn  was  a  girl  more  than  forty  years  ago,  he  felt  stirred 
with  an  unwonted  tenderness,  as  well  as  with  the  respect  with 
which  he  habitually  regarded  his  mother. 

Since  leaving  Cavendish  Square  they  had  scarcely  spoken  tb.e 
one  to  the  other.  The  drive  home  was  a  short  one,  for  the^'  lived 
in  South  Street.  It  was  tiresome  that  they  should  be  held  up  in 
this  way  within  a  hundred  yards  of  their  own  door. 

Suddenly  the  mother  spoke.  She  put  out  her  frail  hand  and 
laid  it  across  her  son’s  strong  brown  fingers.  She  gazed  earnestly 
into  his  good-looking  face.  That  face  was  not  as  radiantly  glad  as  she 
w'ould  have  wdshed  to  see  it — as  she  could  still  very  vividly  remember 
her  own  husband’s  face  had  looked  during  their  short  engagement 
so  many  years  ago — as  indeed  she  had  once  seen  her  son’s  face 
look:  “I  could  not  be  better  pleased,  Hugh,  if  I  had  myself  chosen 
your  future  wife.” 

Elwyn  was  a  little  amused  as  well  as  touched ;  he  was  well 
aware  that  his  mother,  though  she  would  certainly  have  denied  it, 
had  chosen  Winifred.  True,  she  had  been  but  slightly  acquainted 
wdth  the  girl  before  the  engagement,  but  she  had  “known  all  about 
her,”  and  had  been  on  terms  of  friendly  acquaintance  with  some  of 
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Winifred’s  people  during  the  whole  of  her  long  life.  Elwyn  now 
remembered  how  his  mother  had  pressed  him  to  accept  a  country 
house  invitation  where  Winifred  Fanshawe  was  to  be;  but  Mrs. 
Elwyn  had  never  spoken  to  her  son  of  her  wishes  until  the  day  he 
had  come  and  told  her  that  he  intended  to  ask  Winifred  to  marry 
him,  and  then  her  unselfish  joy  had  moved  him,  and  brought  them 
very  close  to  one  another. 

When  Hugh  Elwyn  was  in  London — he  had  been  a  great  wanderer 
over  the  earth — he  lived  with  his  mother,  and  they  were  outwardly 
on  the  closest,  most  intimate  terms  of  affection.  But  then  Mrs. 
Elwyn  never  interfered  with  Hugh  as  he  understood  his  friends’ 
mothers  so  often  interfered  wdth  them  and  with  their  private 
affairs.  This  doubtless  was  why  he  and  she  were,  and  remained,  on 
such  ideal  terms  the  one  with  the  other. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Elwyn  again  spoke ;  but  she  did  not  turn  round, 
and  look  tenderly  at  her  son  as  she  had  looked  when  speaking  of 
his  future  wife.  This  time  she  gazed  straight  before  her:  “Is  not 
Winifred  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Bellair?  ” 

“Yes,  there’s  some  kind  of  connection  between  the  Fanshawes 
and  the  Bellairs.’’  Hugh  Elwyn  tried  to  make  his  voice  sound 
unconcerned,  but  he  failed,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  failed.  His 
mother’s  question  had  disturbed  him,  and  taken  him  greatly  by 
surprise. 

“  I  wondered  whether  they  are  friends  ?  ’’ 

“1  have  never  heard  Winifred  mention  her,”  he  said,  shortly, 
and  then — “Yes,  I  have.  She  told  me  that  the  Bellairs  had  sent  her 
a  present  the  very  day  after  our  engagement  was  in  the  Morning 
Post.” 

“Then  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  see  something  of  them  after 
your  marriage  ?  ” 

“You  mean  the  Bellairs?  Yes — no — I  don’t  think  that  follows, 
mother.” 

“  Do  you  see  anything  of  them  now  ?  ” 

“No,”  again  he  hesitated,  and  again  ate  his  word — '‘that  is — yes. 
I  met  them  some  weeks  ago.  But  I  don’t  think  we  are  likely  to 
see  much  of  them  after  our  marriage.”  He  would  have  given  the 
w’orld  to  feel  that  his  voice  was  betraying  nothing  of  the  discomfort 
he  was  feeling. 

“I  hope  not,  Hugh.  Mrs.  Bellair  would  not  be  a  suitable  friend 
for  Winifred — or  for  any  young  married  woman.” 

“Mother!”  Elwyn  only  uttered  the  one  word,  but  there  was 
anger,  shame,  and  self-reproach  struggling  in  the  tone  in  which  he 
uttered  it.  “You  are  wrong — indeed,  yow  are  quite  wTong — I  mean 
about  Fanny  Bellair,” 

“My  dear,”  she  said,  gently,  but  her  voice  quivered,  “I  do  not 
think  I  am  wrong.  Indeed,  I  know  I  am  right.”  Neither  had 
ever  seen  the  other  so  moved. 

“My  dear,”  again  she  said  the  two  quiet  words  that  may  mean 
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SO  much  or  so  little,  “you  know  that  I  never  spoke  to  you  of  the 
matter.  I  tried  never  even  to  think  of  it,  and  yet,  Hugh,  it  made 
me  very  anxious,  very  unhappy.  But  to-night,  looking  at  that 

sweet  girl,  I  felt  I  must  speak - “  She  waited  a  moment,  and 

then  added,  in  a  constrained  voice,  “I  do  not  judge  you,  Hugh.” 

“No!”  he  cried,  “but  you  judge  her!  And  it’s  so  unfair, 
mother — so  horribly  unfair !  ”  He  had  turned  round ;  he  was  forcing 
his  mother  to  look  up  into  his  now  moody,  unhappy  face. 

Mrs.  Elwyn  shrank  back  and  closed  her  lips,  tightly.  Her 
expression  recalled  to  her  son  the  look  which  used  to  come  over 
her  face  wdien,  as  a  petted,  over-cared-for  only  child,  he  asked  her 
for  something  which  she  believed  would  be  injurious  for  him  to 
have.  From  that  look  there  had  been,  in  old  days,  no  appeal. 
But  now  he  felt  that  he  must  say  something  more.  His  manhood 
demanded  it  of  him. 

“Mother,”  he  said,  earnestly,  “as  you  have  spoken  to  me  of 
the  matter,  I  feel  I  must  have  it  out  with  you.  Please  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  you  are  being  unjust — indeed,  cruelly  so.  I  was 
to  blame  all  through — from  the  very  beginning  to  the  vei’y  end.” 

“You  must  allow  me,”  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  “to  be  the 
judge  of  that,  Hugh.”  She  added  deprecatingly,  “This  discussion 
is  painful,  and — and  very  distasteful  to  me.” 

Her  son  leant  back,  and  choked  down  the  words  he  was  about 
to  utter.  He  knew  well  that  nothing  he  could  say  would  change, 
or  even  modify,  his  mother’s  point  of  view. 

But  oh!  why  had  she  done  this?  Why  had  she  chosen  to-night, 
of  all  nights,  to  rend  the  veil  which  had  always  hung,  so  decently, 
between  them?  Pie  had  felt  happy  to-night — ^not  madly,  foolishly 
happy  as  so  many  men  feel  at  such  moments,  but  reasonably, 
decorously  pleased  with  the  present  and  the  future.  He  was 
making  a  manage  de  convenance,  but  there  had  been  another  man 
in  the  lists,  a  younger  man  than  himself,  and  that  had  added  a 
pleasing  zest  to  the  affair.  Needless  to  say,  Elwyn,  aided,  of  course, 
by  Winifred  Fanshawe’s  prudent  parents,  had  won — won  a  very 
pretty,  a  very  well-bred,  and  a  very  well-behaved  girl  to  wife. 
What  more  could  a  man  of  forty-two,  who  had  lived  every  minute 
of  his  life,  ask  of  that  Providence  that  shapes  our  ends? 

The  traffic  suddenly  parted,  and  the  horse  at  last  moved  forward. 

As  they  reached  their  own  front  door,  Mrs.  Elwyn  again  spoke : 
“Perhaps  I  ought  to  add,”  she  said,  hurriedly,  “that  I  know’  one 
thing  to  Mrs.  Bellair’s  credit.  I  am  told  that  she  is  a  most  devoted 
and  careful  mother  to  her  little  boy.  I  heard  to-day  that  the 
child  is  seriously  ill,  and  that  she  and  the  child’s  nurse  are  doing 
everything  for  him.”  Mrs.  Elwyn ’s  voice  had  softened  curiously. 
She  had  an  old-fashioned  prejudice  against  trained  nurses. 

Hugh  Elwyn  helped  his  mother  into  the  house;  then,  in  the 
hall,  he  bent  down  and  touched  her  cheek  with  his  lips. 

“Won’t  you  come  up  into  the  drawing-room?  Just  for  a  few 
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minutes f  "  she  asked;  there  was  a  note  of  deep,  yearning  dis¬ 
appointment  in  her  voice,  and  her  face  looked  grey  and  tired,  very 
different  from  the  happy,  placid  air  it  had  worn  during  the  little 
dinner-party. 

“No,  thank  you,  mother,  I  w'on’t  come  up  just  now.  I  think 
I’ll  go  out  again  for  half  an  hour.  I  haven’t  walked  at  all  to-day, 
and  it’s  so  hot — I  feel  as  if  I  shouldn’t  sleep  if  I  turn  in  now.” 

He  was  punishing  her  as  he  had  seen  other  sons  punishing  their 
mothers,  but  as  he  himself  had  never,  before  to-night,  been 
tempted  to  punish  her.  Nay,  more,  as  Hugh  Elwyn  w^atched  her 
slow  ascent  up  the  staircase,  he  told  himself  that  his  mother  had 
hurt  and  angered  him  past  entire  forgiveness.  He  had  always 
suspected  that  she  knew  of  that  fateful  episode  in  his  past  life, 
but  he  had  never  supposed  that  she  would  speak  of  it  to  him, 
especially  not  now,  after  years  had  gone  by,  and  when,  greatly  to 
please  her,  he  was  about  to  make  what  is  called  a  “  suitable  ” 
marriage. 

He  was  just  enough  to  recognise  that  his  mother  had  hurt 
herself  by  hurting  him,  but  that  did  not  modify  his  feelings  of 
anger  and  of  surprise  at  what  she  had  done.  Of  course,  she 
thought  she  knew  everything  there  was  to  know,  but  how  much 
there  had  been  that  she  had  never  even  suspected ! 

Those  words — that  admission — as  to  Fanny  Bellair  being  a  good 
mother  w’ould  never  have  passed  Mrs.  Elwyn’s  lips,  w’ould  never 
even  have  been  credited  by  her,  had  she  known  the  truth — the 
truth,  that  is,  as  to  the  child  to  whom  Mrs.  Bellair  w'as  so 
passionately  devoted,  and  who  now,  it  seemed,  was  ailing.  That 
secret,  and  Hugh  Elwyn  thanked  God,  not  irreverently,  that  it  was 
so,  was  only  shared  by  two  human  beings,  that  is,  by  Fanny  and 
himself.  And  perhaps  Fanny,  like  himself,  had  managed  by  now 
almost  to  forget  it.  .  .  . 

Elwyn  swung  out  of  the  house,  he  walked  up  South  Street  and 
so  into  Park  Lane,  and  over  to  the  park  railings.  There  was  still 
a  great  deal  of  traffic  in  the  roadway,  but  the  pavements  were 
deserted. 

As  he  began  to  wall<  quickly  westward,  the  past  came  back  and 
overwhelmed  him  as  with  a  great  flood  of  mingled  memories.  And 
it  was  not,  as  his  mother  would  probably  have  visioned  it,  a  muddy 
spate  filled  with  unclean  things.  Bather  was  it  a  flood  of  exquisite 
spring  waters,  instinct  with  the  buoyant,  headlong  rushes  of  youth, 
stilled  here  and  there  by  placid  happy  shallows,  in  wdiich  retro¬ 
spectively  he  lay  and  sunned  himself  in  the  warmth  of  what  had 
been  a  great  love — love  such  as  Winifred  Fanshawe,  with  her  thin, 
complaisant  nature,  would  never  bestow. 

The  mother’s  imprudent  words  of  unnecessary  warning  had 
brought  back  to  her  son  everything  she  had  hoped  was  now,  if  not 
obliterated,  then  forgotten;  to-night  Elwyn’s  heart  was  filled  with 
a  vague  tenderness  for  the  woman  whom  he  had  loved  awhile 
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with  so  passionate  and  absorbing  a  love,  and  to  whom,  under  cover 
of  that  poor  and  wilted  thing,  his  conscience,  he  had  ultimately 
behaved  so  ill. 

Only  half  reluctantly  his  mind  travelled  back  across  the  years, 
to  the  very  beginning  of  his  involved  account  with  honour — that 
account  which  he  believed  to  be  now  straightened  out. 

Jim  Bellair  had  been  Ehvyn’s  friend — ^first  college  friend,  then 
favourite  “pal.”  When  Bellair  had  fallen  head  over  ears  in  love 
with  a  girl  still  in  the  schoolroom,  a  girl  not  even  pretty  but  with 
wonderful  auburn  hair  and  dark,  startled-looking  eyes,  and  had 
finally  persuaded,  cajoled,  badgered  her  into  saying  “yes,”  it  was 
Hugh  Ehvyn  who  had  been  Bellair’s  rather  sulky  best  man.  Small 
wonder  that  the  bridegroom  had  jokingly  left  his  young  wife  in 
Elwyn’s  charge  when  he  had  had  to  go  half  across  the  world  on 
business  that  could  not  be  delayed,  while  she  stayed  behind  to 
nurse  her  father,  who  was  ill. 

It  was  then,  with  mysterious,  uncanny  suddenness,  that  the 
mischief  had  begun.  There  had  been  something  wild  and  untamed 
in  Fanny  Bellair — something  which  had  roused  in  Elwyn  the 
hunter’s  instinct,  an  instinct  hitherto  unslaked  by  over-easy 
victories.  And  then  Chance,  that  great,  cynical  goddess  which 
plays  so  great  a  part  in  civilised  life,  had  flung  first  one  opportunity 
and  then  another  into  his  eager,  grasping  hands. 

Fanny’s  father  had  died,  and  she  had  been  lonely  and  in 
sorrow.  Careless  friends,  however  kind,  do  not  want  to  see  much 
of  those  who  mourn,  but  he,  Hugh  Elwyn,  had  not  been  careless 
— nay,  he  had  been  careful  to  see  more,  not  less,  of  his  friend’s 
wife  in  this,  her  first  great  grief,  and  she  had  been  moved  to  the 
heart  by  his  sj'mpathy. 

It  was  by  Elwyn’s  advice  that  Mrs.  Bellair  had  taken  a  house 
not  far  from  London  for  the  whole  of  a  summer  which,  because 
of  her  mourning,  must  be  lonely. 

Ah,  that  little  house !  Elwyn  could  remember  every  bush, 
almost  every  flower  that  had  flowered,  in  the  walled  garden  during 
those  enchanted  weeks.  Against  the  background  of  his  mind, 
each  odd  piece  of  furniture  in  the  old  cottage  stood  out,  sharply 
clear,  as  having  been  the  silent,  it  had  seemed  at  the  time  the 
kindly,  understanding  witness  of  what  had  by  then  become 
an  exquisite  friendship.  He,  the  man,  had  known  almost  from 
the  first  where  they  two  were  drifting,  but  she,  the  woman,  had 
slipped  into  love  as  a  wanderer  at  night  slips  suddenly  into  a  deep 
and  hidden  pool. 

In  a  story-book  they  would  both  have  gone  away,  openly, 
together — but  somehow  the  thought  of  doing  such  a  thing  never 
seriously  occurred  to  Elwyn.  He  was  far  too  fond  of  Bellair — 
it  seemed  absurd  to  say  that  now,  but  the  truth,  especially  the 
truth  of  what  has  been,  is  often  absurd.  Elwyn  had  contented 
himself  with  stealing  Bellair’s  wife ;  he  had  no  desire  to  put  public 
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shame  and  ridicule  upon  his  friend.  And  fortune,  favouring  him, 
had  prolonged  the  other  man’s  enforced  absence. 

And  then?  And  then  at  last  Bellair  came  back,  and  his  coming 
brought  bitter,  secret  trouble.  As  to  many  things,  nay,  as  to  most 
things  which  have  to  do  with  the  flesh  rather  than  the  spirit,  men 
are  more  fastidiously  delicate  than  are  women.  There  had  come  to 
Elwyn  months  of  misery,  of  revolt,  and,  at  last,  of  dulling  love. 

Then  once  more  Chance  gave  him  an  unlooked-for  opportunity 
of  escape  from  what  had  become  to  him  an  intolerable  position. 
The  war  broke  out,  and  Hugh  Elwyn  was  among  the  very  first 
of  those  who  volunteered  during  that  dark  November  of  ’99. 

By  a  curious  irony  of  fate,  the  troopship  that  bore  him  to  South 
Africa  had  Bellair  also  on  board,  but,  owing  to  Elwyn ’s  secret 
decision — he  was  far  the  cleverer  man  of  the  two — he  and  his 
friend  were  no  longer  bound  together  by  that  wordless  intimacy 
which  is  the  essence  of  any  close  tie  among  men.  By  the  time 
the  two  came  back  from  Africa  they  had  become  little  more  than 
cordial  acquaintances.  Marriage,  so  Bellair  had  often  told  himself 
ruefully,  genrally  plays  the  devil  with  a  man’s  bachelor  friendships- 
He  was  a  kindly,  generous-hearted  soul,  who  found  philosophic 
comfort  in  platitudes.  .  .  . 

But  that,  alas!  had  not  been  the  end.  On  Elwyn’s  return  home 
there  had  come  to  him  a  violent,  overmastering  revival  of  his 
passion.  Again  he  and  Fanny  met — again  they  loved.  Then  one 
terrible  day  she  came  and  told  him,  with  stricken  eyes,  what  he 
sometimes  hoped,  even  now,  had  not  been  true — that  she  was 
about  to  have  a  child,  and  that  it  would  be  his  child. 

At  that  moment,  as  he  knew  well,  Mrs.  Bellair  had  ardently 
desired  to  go  away  with  him,  openly.  But  he  had  drawn  back, 
assuring  himself,  and  this  time  honestly,  that  his  shrinking  from 
that  course — now  surely  the  only  honest  course — was  not  wholly 
ignoble.  Were  he  to  do  such  a  thing,  it  would  go  far  to  kill  his 
mother — worse,  it  would  embitter  every  moment  of  the  life  which 
remained  to  her. 

For  a  while  Elwyn  went  in  deadly  fear  that  Fanny  would  tell 
her  husband  the  truth.  But  the  weeks  and  months  had  drifted 
by,  and  she  had  not  done  so.  And  as  he  had  gone  about  that 
year,  petted  and  made  much  of  by  his  friends  and  acquaintances — 
for  did  he  not  bear  on  his  worn,  handsome  face  that  look  which 
war  paints  on  the  face  of  your  sensitive  modern  man? — he  heard 
whispered  the  delightful  news  that,  after  five  years  of  marriage, 
kind  Jim  and  dear  Fanny  Bellair  were  at  last  going  to  be  made 
happy — happy  in  the  good  old  way. 

There  were  certain  memories  of  that  hateful  time  which,  try 
as  he  might,  Elwyn  would  never  wholly  forget.  Hurrying  home 
across  the  park  one  afternoon,  seven  years  ago  now,  almost  to  a 
day,  he  had  suddenly  run  up  against  Bellair.  They  had  talked 
for  a  few  moments  on  indifferent  things,  and  then  Jim  had  said. 
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shyly,  awkwardly,  but  with  a  beaming  look  on  his  face,  “You 
know  about  Fanny?  Of  course,  I  can’t  help  feeling  a  bit  anxious, 
but  she’s  so  healthy — not  like  those  women  who  have  always 
something  the  matter  with  them !  ”  And  he,  Elwyn,  had  gripped 
the  other  man’s  hand,  and  muttered  the  congratulation  which  was 
being  asked  of  him. 

That  meeting,  so  full  of  shameful  irony,  had  occurred  about  a 
week  before  the  child’s  birth.  Elwyn  had  meant  to  be  away  from 
London — he  started  for  Norway  the  next  day — but  Chance,  so 
carelessly  kind  a  friend  to  him  in  the  past,  at  last  proved  cruel, 
for  surely  it  was  cruel  Chance  that  led  him,  when  walking  home 
very  late  one  night,  straight  across  the  quiet  square,  composed  of 
high  Georgian  houses,  where  the  Bellairs  still  lived. 

To-night,  thanks  to  his  mother,  every  incident  of  that  long, 
agonising  night  came  back.  He  could  almost  feel  the  tremor  of 
half  fear,  half  excitement,  which  had  possessed  him  when  he  had 
suddenly  become  aware  that  his  friends’  house  was  still  lit  up  and 
astir,  and  that  fresh  straw  lay  heaped  up  in  prodigal  profusion  in 
the  road  where  was  drawn  up  what  was  evidently  a  doctor’s 
carriage. 

Even  then  he  might  have  turned  back,  fled  from  it  all,  but 
some  painful,  remorseful  instinct  had  seemed  to  guide  his  reluctant 
steps  towards  the  house,  and  Elwyn,  staying  his  deadened  footsteps, 
had  heard,  floating  down  to  him  from  widely  opened  windows . 
above,  certain  muffled,  stifled  sounds,  telling  of  a  physical  extremity 
which  even  now  it  made  him  wince  to  remember.  All  that  night 
he  had  waited  on  and  on — longing  to  escape  and  yet  prisoned 
between  imaginary  bounds,  within  which  he  paced  up  and  down, 
filled  with  an  obscure  desire  to  share,  in  the  measure  that  was 
possible  to  him,  the  torment  of  the  woman  he  had  loved. 

At  last,  in  the  orange,  dust-laden  dawn  of  a  London  summer 
morning,  the  front  door  of  the  Bellairs’  house  had  opened,  and 
Elwyn  had  walked  forward,  every  nerve  quivering  with  suspense 
and  fatigue,  feeling  that  he  must  know.  .  .  . 

A  well-known  doctor,  with  whose  face  he  was  vaguely  acquainted, 
had  stepped  out,  accompanied  by  Jim  Bellair — Bellair  with 
ruflfled  hair  and  red-rimmed  eyes,  but  looking  if  tired  then  content, 
even  more,  triumphant.  Elwyn  had  heard  him  say  the  words : 
“Thanks  awfully!  I  shall  never  forget  how  kind  you’ve  been.  Sir 
Robert!  Yes,  I’ll  go  to  bed  at  once.  I  know  you  must  have 
thought  me  rather  stupid.”  And  then  Bellair  had  suddenly  seen 
Elwyn  standing  on  the  pavement;  he  had  accepted  unquestioningly 
his  halting  explanation  of  how  he  was  on  his  way  home  from  a 
late  party,  and  had  happened,  as  it  were,  that  way. 

“It’s  a  boy!  ”  he  had  said  exultantly,  although  Elwyn  had  asked 
him  no  question,  and  then:  “Of  course,  I’m  awfully  pleased,  but 
I’m  so  tired!  She  had  a  bad  time,  poor  girl,  but  it’s  all  right 
now,  thank  God !  Come  in  and  have  a  drink,  Hugo - ” 
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But  Elwyn  had  shaken  his  head  without  speaking.  Again  he  had 
gripped  his  old  friend’s  hand,  as  he  had  done  a  week  before,  and 
again  he  had  muttered  words  of  congratulation.  Then,  turning  on 
his  heel,  he  had  gone  home,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in 
desultory  packing. 

That  was  just  seven  years  ago,  and  Elwyn  had  never  seen  Fanny’s 
child.  He  had  been  away  from  England  for  over  a  year,  and  when 
he  came  back  he  heard  that  the  Bellairs  were  aw'ay,  living  in  the 
country,  where  they  had  taken  a  house  for  the  sake  of  their 
little  boy. 

And  then,  as  time  had  gone  on,  Elwyn  and  his  old  friends  had 
somehow  drifted  entirely  apart,  as  people  are  apt  to  drift  apart 
in  the  busy  idleness  of  the  life  led  by  the  fortunate  Bellairs  and 
Ehvyns  of  this  world.  Fanny  avoided  Hugh  Elwyn,  and  Elwyn 
avoided  Fanny,  but  they  tw'o  only  were  aware  of  this.  It  was  the 
last  of  the  many  secrets  which  they  had  once  shared.  When  he  and 
Bellaif’by  chance  met  alone,  all  the  old  cordiality  and  even  affection 
seemed  to  come  back,  if  not  to  Elwyn,  then  to  the  other  man. 

And  now  the  child,  in  whom  not  only  Fanny  but  Jim  Bellair  also 
was  wrapped  up,  was  very  ill,  and  he,  Hugh  Elwyn,  had  been  the 
last  to  hear  of  it !  He  felt  vaguely  remorseful  that  this  should 
be  so.  There  had  been  years  wdien  nothing  that  affected  Bellair 
could  have  left  him  indifferent,  and  a  time  when  the  slightest  mis¬ 
adventure  befalling  Fanny  would  have  called  forth  his  eager,  helpful 
sympathy. 

How  strange  it  would  be — he  quickened  his  footsteps— if  this 
child,  with  whom  he  was  at  once  remotely  and  intimately  concerned, 
were  to  die !  He  could  not  help  feeling,  deep  down  in  his  heart, 
that  this  would  be,  if  a  tragic,  then  a  natural  solution  of  a  painful 
and  unnatural  problem.  And  then,  quite  suddenly,  Hugh  Elwyn 
felt  horribly  ashamed  of  having  allowed  himseff  to  think  this  thought, 
to  wish  this  terrible  wish. 

Why  should  he  not  go  now,  at  once,  to  Manchester  Square,  and 
inquire  as  to  the  little  boy’s  condition?  It  w'as  not  really  late — not 
yet  midnight.  He  could  leave  a  message,  perhaps  even  scribble  a 
line  to  Jim  Bellair  explaining  that  he  had  come  round  as  soon  as 
he  had  heard  of  the  child’s  illness. 


II. 

When  Hugh  Elwyn  reached  the  familiar  turning  whence  he  could 
see  the  Bellairs’  high  house,  time  seemed  to  have  slipped  back. 
There  were  lights  in  the  windows  as  there  had  been  on  that  summer 
night  seven  years  ago.  Nothing  was  changed,  even  to  the  heaped-up 
straw  in  the  roadway;  while  there,  drawn  up  a  little  way  from  the 
front  door,  was  the  doctor’s  carriage,  but  this  time  it  was  an  electric 
brougham. 
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He  rang  the  bell,  and  as  the  door  opened  Jim  Bellair  came  into 
the  hall,  out  of  a  room  which  Elwyn  knew  to  be  the  smoking- 
room — a  room  in  which  he  and  Fanny  had  at  one  time  spent  long 
hours  in  contented,  nay,  in  ecstatic  dual  solitude. 

“I  have  come  to  inquire — I  only  heard  to-night - ”  he  began 

awkwardly,  but  the  other  cut  him  short.  “Yes,  yes,  I  understand 
— it’s  awfully  good  of  you,  Elwyn!  I’m  awfully  glad  to  see  you. 
Come  in  here — ”  and  perforce  he  had  to  follow.  “The  doctor’s 
here,”  Bellair  went  on,  “I  mean  Sir  Robert  Paxton.  Fanny  was 
determined  to  have  him,  and  he  very  kindly  came — though,  of 
course,  he’s  not  a  child’s  doctor.  He’s  annoyed  because  Fanny 
won’t  have  trained  nurses;  but  1  don’t  suppose  anything  would  make 
any  difference.  It’s  just  a  fight.  A  fight  for  the  little  chap’s  life. 
That’s  what  it  is;  and  we  don’t  know  yet  who’ll  win.”  He  spoke 
in  quick,  short  sentences,  staring  with  widely  open  eyes  at  his 
erstwhile  friend.  “Pneumonia — I  suppose  you  don’t  know  anything 
about  it?  I  thought  children  never  had  such  things,  especially  not 
in  hot  weather.” 

“I  had  a  terrible  illness  when  I  was  about  your  boy’s  age,”  said 
Elwyn  quickly,  “it’s  the  first  thing  I  can  really  remember.  They 
called  it  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  I  was  awfully  bad.  My  mother 
talks  of  it  now,  sometimes.” 

“Does  she?  ”  Bellair  spoke  wearily.  “If  only  one  could  do  some¬ 
thing,”  he  said,  “but  you  see,  the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  can  do 
nothing — nothing!  Fanny  hates  my  being  there.  She  thinks  it 
upsets  the  boy.  He’s  such  a  jolly  little  chap,  Hugo.  You  know 
we  called  him  Peter,  after  Fanny’s  father?” 

Elwyn  turned  towards  the  door.  He  felt  dreadfully  moved  by  the 
other’s  pain.  He  told  himself  that  after  all  he  could  do  no  good 
by  staying.  And  then  he  felt  so  ashamed,  such  a  cur 

“You  don’t  want  to  go  away  yet?” — there  was  sharp  chagrin, 
reproacKful  dismay,  in  Bellair ’s  voice.  Elwyn  remembered  that  in 
old  days  Jim  had  always  hated  being  alone.  “Won’t  you  stay  and 
hear  what  Paxton  says  ?  Or — or  are  you  in  a  hurry  ?  ” 

Elwyn  turned  round.  “Of  course  I’ll  stay,”  he  said  briefly. 

Bellair  spared  him  thanks;  he  began  walking  about  the  room 
restlessly;  then  went  to  the  door  and  set  it  ajar.  “I  want  to  hear 
Paxton  come  down,”  and  even  as  he  spoke  there  came  the  sound  of 
heavy  footsteps  on  the  staircase.  He  went  and  brought  the  great 
man  in.  “Well?”  he  said  impatiently.  “Well,  Sir  Robert?” 

“Well,  I’ve  told  Mrs.  Bellair  that  we  ought  to  have  Bewdley. 
He  knows  a  great  deal  more  about  children  than  I  can  pretend  to  do ; 
and  as  he’s  an  old  friend  of  mine,  I  propose,  with  your  leave,  to 
go  off  now,  myself,  and  if  possible  bring  him  back.” 

The  old  doctor’s  keen  eyes  wandered  as  he  spoke  from  Bellair’s  fair 
face  to  Hugh  Elwyn’s  dark  one.  “Perhaps,”  he  added,  “perhaps, 
Mr.  Bellair,  you  would  get  someone  to  telephone  to  Dr.  Bewdley ’s 
house  to  say  that  I  am  coming.  It  might  save  a  few  moments.” 
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As  Bellair  left  the  room,  the  doctor  turned  to  Elwyn  and  said 
abruptly,  “I  hope  you’ll  be  able  to  stay  with  your  brother?  All  this 
is  very  hard  on  him;  Mrs.  Bellair  will  hardly  allow  him  into  the 
child’s  room,  and  though  that,  of  course,  is  quite  right,  I’m  sorry  for 
the  man.  He’s  wrapped  up  in  his  little  boy.” 

And  when  Bellair  came  back  from  accompanying  the  old  doctor  to 
his  carriage,  there  was  a  smile  on  his  face — the  first  smile  which  had 
been  there  for  a  long  time.  “What  queer  notions  people  get  into 
their  heads!  Paxton  thinks  you’re  my  brother!  He  said,  ‘  I  hope 
your  brother  will  manage  to  stay  with  you  for  a  bit.’  Paxton  is 

certainly  more  hopeful  than  the  last  man  we  had - ”  Bellair’s 

voice  had  a  confident  ring  in  it ;  and  Elwyn  remembered  with  a  pang 
that  Jim  had  always  been  like  that — alwaj’s  backed,  as  it  were,  his 
own  luck. 

When  the  other  left  the  room,  Elwyn  began  walking  restlessly 
up  and  down,  much  as  his  friend  had  walked  up  and  down  a  few 
m.inutes  before.  Something  of  the  excitement  of  the  fight  going 
on  above  had  entered  into  him,  and  he  now  desired  ardently 
that  the  child  should  live — should  emerge  victor  from  the  grim 
struggle. 

At  last  Bellair  came  back.  “Fanny  says  that  this  is  the  night 
of  crisis,”  he  said  slowly.  All  the  buoyancy  had  left  his  voice.  “But 
—but,  Elwj’n — I  hope  you  won’t  mind,  but  the  fact  is  she’s  set  her 
heart  on  your  seeing  him !  I  told  her  what  you  told  me  about  your¬ 
self — I  mean  of  your  illness  as  a  child — and  it’s  cheered  her  up 
amazingly,  poor  girl!  Perhaps  you  could  tell  her  something  more 
about  it  ?  Though  I  like  to  think  that  if  the  boy  gets  through  ” — 

his  voice  broke  suddenly — “he  won’t  remember  this  awful  time - -” 

He  took  Elwyn ’s  consent  for  granted,  and  quickly  the  two  men 
began  walking  up  the  stairs  of  the  high  house. 

“It’s  a  good  way  up,”  whispered  Bellair,  but  to  Elwyn  this  long 
ascent  was  all  too  short.  “You  see,  Fanny  was  told  that  a  child’s 
nursery  couldn’t  be  too  high  up.  So  we  had  the  four  rooms  at  the 
top  of  the  house  thrown  into  two.” 

At  last  they  reached  a  little  landing.  “Wait  here  a  moment — 
waft  one  moment,  Hugh,”  Bellair’s  voice  dropped  to  a  low,  gruff 
whisper. 

Elwyn  stood  still,  listening;  he  could  hear  slight  movements  going 
on  in  the  room  into  which  Bellair  had  just  gone ;  and  then  there 
also  fell  on  his  ears  the  deep  regular  sounds  of  snoring.  Who  could 
be  asleep  in  this  house  at  such  a  moment?  The  sounds  disturbed 
him,  they  seemed  to  add  a  touch  of  grotesque  horror  to  his  situation. 

Suddenly  the  handle  of  the  door  in  front  of  him  moved  round,  and 
h‘  heard  Fanny  Bellair’s  voice,  unnaturally  controlled  and  calm. 
“I  sent  Nanna  to  bed,  Jim.  The  poor  old  creature  was  absolutely 
worn  out.  And  then  I  would  so  much  rather  be  alone  when  Sir 
Robert  brings  back  the  other  doctor !  He  admits — I  mean.  Sir 
Robert  does — that  to-night  is  the  crisis.” 
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The  door  swung  widely  open,  and  Elwyn,  moving  instinctively 
back,  visualised  the  scene  before  him  very  distinctly. 

There  was  a  screen  on  the  right  hand,  a  screen  covered,  as  had 
been  the  one  in  his  own  nursery,  with  a  patchw’ork  of  pictures 
varnished  over. 

Mrs.  Bellair  stood  between  the  screen  and  the  blue  distempered 
wall.  Her  slim  figure  was  clad  in  some  sort  of  long  white  garment, 
over  which  she  wore  an  apron,  which  he  noticed  was  far  too  large 
for  her.  Her  hair — the  auburn  hair  which  had  been  her  greatest 
beauty,  and  which  he  had  once  loved  to  praise  and  to  caress — ^was 
fastened  back,  massed  up  in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible.  That, 
and  the  fact  that  her  face  was  quite  expressionless,  so  altered  her 
in  Elwyn ’s  eyes  as  to  give  him  an  uncanny  feeling  that  the  woman 
before  him  was  not  the  woman  he  had  known,  had  loved,  had  left, 
but  a  stranger,  only  bound  to  him  by  the  link  of  a  common  humanity. 

She  waited  some  moments,  as  if  listening  to  what  was  going  on 
behind  the  screen,  then  she  came  out  on  to  the  landing,  and  shut 
the  door  behind  her,  very  softly. 

They  were  there,  alone  in  the  darkness,  this  man  and  woman 
who  had  once  been  so  near  to  one  another,  and  who  were  now,  or 
so  each  had  believed  till  a  moment  ago,  far  more  apart  than  strangers 
would  have  been.  But  the  sentence  of  conventional  sympathy  half 
formed  on  Elwyn’s  lips  died  into  nothingness;  as  little  could  he 
have  offered  words  of  hearty  cheer  to  one  being  tortured ;  and  as,  in 
the  darkness,  their  hands  suddenly  met  and  clasped  tightly,  she 
seemed  to  become  again  the  thing  nearest  Elwyn’s  heart. 

“Hugo,”  she  whispered,  “I  want  to  ask  you  something.  You  told 
Jim  just  now  that  you  had  been  very  ill  as  a  child,  ill  like  this — 
ill  like  my  child.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  that  is  true?  I  mean, 
were  you  very,  very  ill,  and  if  you  w’ere  so  ill,  how  was  it  you  got 
better?  ” 

He  answered  her  in  the  same  way,  without  preamble,  baldly :  “  It 
is  quite  true.  I  w'as  very  ill — so  ill  that  my  mother  for  one  moment 
thought  that  I  w’as  dead.  And  remember,  Fanny,  that  in  those  days 
they  did  not  know  nearly  as  much  as  they  do  now.  Your  boy  has 
two  chances  for  every  one  that  I  had  then.”  He  spoke  in  quiet, 
short  whispers.  He  wdshed  with  all  his  soul  to  comfort  her. 

“Would  you  mind  coming  in  and  seeing  him?  ”  her  voice  faltered; 
it  had  become  more  human,  more  conventional  in  quality. 

“Of  course  I  will  see  him,”  he  muttered.  “I  W'ant  to  see  him — 
dear.” 

Her  face,  which  had  been  drained  of  all  expression,  quickened  into 
agonised  feeling;  she  tried  to  withdraw  her  hand  from  his,  but  he 
held  it  firmly.  And  it  was  hand  in  hand  that  together  they  walked 
into  the  room. 

As  they  came  round  the  screen  behind  which  lay  the  sick  child, 
Bellair  walked  over  to  the  furthest  of  the  three  windows,  and  stood 
there,  with  crossed  arms,  staring  out  into  the  night. 
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The  little  boy  was  turned  slightly  on  his  right  side,  and  as  they 
moved  round  to  the  edge  of  the  large  cot,  Elwyn,  with  a  sudden 
tightening  of  the  throat,  became  aware  that  the  child  was  neither 
asleep,  nor,  as  he  in  his  ignorance  had  expected  to  find  him,  sunk  in 
stupor  or  delirious.  But  the  small,  dark  face  so  terribly  like  his  own 
was  set  in  lines  of  deep,  unchildlike  gravity;  and  in  the  eyes  which 
now  gazed  incuriously  at  the  stranger,  there  was  a  strange,  watchful 
light  which  seemed  to  illumine  that  which  was  within  rather  than 
that  which  was  without. 

As  is  nearly  always  the  case  with  a  living  creature  near  to  death, 
little  Peter  Bellair  looked  very  lonely. 

Then  Hugh  Elwyn,  moving  close  up  to  the  lowered  side  of  the 
cot,  seemed — so  at  least  Fanny  Bellair  will  ever  believe — to  take 
possession  of  the  moribund  child,  yielding  him  as  he  did  so  some 
of  his  own  strength  to  help  him  through  the  crisis  then  imminent, 
willing  him  to  live.  And,  indeed,  he  had  never  longed  for  anything 
— not  even  for  the  love  of  the  child’s  mother — as  he  now  longed 
for  the  life  of  the  child  whose  forehead,  whose  clenched  hand  lying 
on  the  sheet,  w'ere  beginning  to  glisten  with  sweat. 

The  little  boy  seemed  merged,  in  some  strange  way,  with  himself 
— not  with  the  man  he  was  to-day,  but  with  the  Hugh  Elwyn  of 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  lonely,  only  child  who  had  lived 
so  intense  a  secretive,  imaginative  life,  longing  then,  as  ever  after, 
for  the  unattainable,  and  never  carelessly  happy  as  his  mother  had 
believed  him  to  be.  .  .  . 

Hugh  Elwyn  stayed  with  Jim  and  Fanny  all  that  night.  He 
shared  the  long,  slow  hour  of  suspense  which  the  crisis  brought,  and 
he  was  present  when  the  specialist  said  the  fateful  words,  “I  think, 
under  God,  this  child  will  live.” 

When  at  last  he  left  the  house,  clad  in  an  old  light  coat  of  Bellair’s 
in  order  that  the  folk  early  astir  should  not  see  that  he  was  wearing 
evening  clothes,  he  felt  happier,  more  light-hearted,  than  he  had 
done  for  years. 

Looking  back,  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  his  life  had  been  a  crowded 
lumber-room,  full  of  useless  and  worn-out  things  he  had  accounted 
precious,  while  he  had  ignored  the  one  possession  that  really 
mattered,  and  that  linked  him,  not  only  with  the  future,  but  with 
the  greatest  reality  of  his  past. 

The  inevitable  pain  which  this  suddenly  discovered  treasure  was 
to  bring  him  in  the  coming  years  was  mercifully  concealed  from  him, 
as  also  the  sombre  fact  that  he  must  henceforth  go  lonely  all  his 
life,  perforce  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  crumbs  of  another 
man’s  feast;  for  Peter  Bellair,  clever,  secretive,  unsatisfied,  will 
always  love  wdth  a  great  love  the  simple-hearted,  kindly  man  be 
believes  to  be  his  father,  and  for  that  father’s  oldest  friend  he  will 
’only  have  the  tempered  affection  which  is  born  of  familiarity  and  of 
careless  gratitude  for  much  kindness. 
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THE  CHILD. 


In  the  matter  of  the  broken  engagement,  Hugh  Elwyn  was  treated 
with  more  charity  by  the  men  and  women  whom  the  matter  con¬ 
cerned,  or  who  thought  it  concerned  them,  than  are  the  majority 
of  recusant  lovers.  “Hugh  Elwyn  has  never  been  quite  the  same 
since  the  war;  and  you  know  Winifred  Fanshawe  really  liked  the 
other  man  best !  ”  so  said  those  who  spent  an  idle  moment  discussing 
the  matter,  and  then,  as  likely  as  not,  they  would  add,  “It’s  a  good 
thing  that  he’s  spending  the  summer  with  his  old  friends,  the 
Bellairs;  they’re  living  very  quietly  just  now,  for  their  little  boy 
has  been  dreadfully  ill.  They’re  just  the  people  to  help  the  poor  old 
chap  to  get  over  it  all.” 


,  The  Editor  of  this  Eevinc  dors  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarontec  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 
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